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A TRIP TO ALASKA. 


3y Dr. A. VicroriIA ScoTT AND EMILY J. BRYANT. 


HowevER much the paths of the Old World may 
be trodden, and however many the sheaves gath- 
ered there to enrich the home treasures of litera- 
ture, art and science, or fan the flames of fashion 
and frivolity, they must still yield new charms 
to the newcomer, and each newcomer will gather 
just such a harvest as he selects in passing through 
the great storehouse ; but to me, when planning my 
vacation and looking for untrodden fields full of 
delicious freshness, Alaska beckoned with her 
dewy hand, and a vision of her virgin beauty, 
her morning and evening incense rising from her 
curtained hills, wooed and won me—and it will be 
long before a country just unfolding its attrac- 
tions will lose its charm to the tourist. 

The Pacific Coast Steamship Company, carry- 
ing freight to this Northwestern region, offers the 
only opportunity now open to travelers to pene- 
trate this former Russian possession, and enables 
them to anticipate what a trip to Alaska may be 
when better facilities are available. 

Before us in the offing lies a small propeller. 
Her ebony-black hull is in strange contrast with 
her freshly painted white deck and rows of state- 
rooms above, while her shining lifeboats swinging 
in the shimmering sunlight furnish a feeling of 
recurity to the traveler. ‘‘ Just expended $60,000 
for repairs,” says the agent. ‘‘ Recoppering the 
bottom alone cost us $5,000. The teredo is so 
much more destructive here than in colder coun- 
tries.” 

‘“Do you have much travel ?” inquired a pas- 
senger who had apparently passed most of his 
years in accumulating that treasure which lasts 
only for the present time, and who now has started 
to see something of the world in which he lives, 
while he still further enriches himself by estab- 
lishing commercial traffic with the different sta- 
tions along the route. 

‘Yes, travel is increasing on this route. We 
have been running two vessels twice monthly 
during the summer, and half as often during 
the winter. Now we are running an extra boat.” 

A pleasant company on board represents differ- 
ent and varied interests, climes and ages. What 
an opportunity for us if, ‘‘as bees mixed nectar 
draw from fragrant flowers,” we may be able to 
draw out through friendship the rich harvest of 
thought and experience garnered here! One can 
tell of the gain of toil, another of the gain of suf- 
fering ; one of books and travel, another of tented 
fields and stately rank. From steamer and com- 
pagnons de voyage the eye sweeps over the misty, 


grayish-green water and rests on the low lines 
of snowy surf as it breaks against the shore. It 
is a delicious dream. Thin, filmy curtains of trans- 
parent white are draped across the cerulean arch 
above. Landward rises a high bluff, whereon lies 
a fair and promising town with a series of rich 
green terraces beyond for a background, now 
drinking in the humid warmth of the sea. Al- 
ready 18,000 people have found a home here, 
many sheltering in temporary structures while 
business to the amount of millions is transacted 
in cheap board buildings. Business must pro- 
ceed in our new Western towns, but solid, mag- 
nificent structures must await time. This high 
bluff, with outlying hills and rising terraces, will 
afford magnificent sites for elegant edifices, which 
an early future must realize. This is Tacoma, 
the terminus on the Pacific Coast of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, and our place of embarka- 
tion for Alaska. 

If we had been charmed with our Western wilds, 
our lofty mountain peaks and rock-ribbed hills, 
with the wonders of the Yosemite and California, 
these scenes are past, and the mental stimulus 
they gave fitted us to enjoy this voyage along the 
indented shores and winding waters of Puget 
Sound. These waters, like molten glass, shape 
themselves around jutting lands and re-entrani 
bays, embracing green islets and reflecting tall 
mountains, dark with gigantic fir trees. Now 
through shadows of Alpine blue and green, then 
through shafts of golden sunlight, around jagged 
rocks, amid commingling hues of every color 
found in the painter’s palette, over waters which 
in their depths rival the sea—for Puget Sound is 
no shallow river, but an arm of the ocean, thrust- 
ing its contortions some two or three hundred 
miles inland, in a way to do all it can to make 
the world beautiful—we sail onward to the Pacific 
Ocean. The frequent sight and sound of busy, 
humming sawmills show that man has laid his 
hand upon these grand forests, and they must 
yield their beauty and strength to him whose 
crown of intellect constitutes him lord of crea- 
tion. 

Our course lies among the islands which fringe 
the coast, whose varied beauty furnishes constant 
fascination, and amid mountains rising both from 
the mainland and islands. Mount Tacoma, veiled 
in misty loveliness, lifts its top 14,000 feet above 
sea level. As this fades from our sight behind, a 
dim outline of Mount Baker, crowned with snow 
on this hot August day, appears before us. 
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Our enthusiasm is fairly stirred as the city of 
Seattle is presented in this moving panorama. As 
Quebec is the Queen City of the St. Lawrence, so 
shall Seattle, with similar natural attractions, be 
our Queen City until the annexation of Canada 
gives us two such beautiful cities—one in the East 
and one in the West—a double portion for our 
goodly land. ‘The series of hills on which this 
city proudly sits, rising abruptly from the waters, 
its magnificent residences, elegant churches and 
public edifices, its regularly laid out streets—all 
charm the approaching tourist. Seattle in the 
West, like Quebec in the East, has not outlived its 
enterprise, as the rush and stir of trade around her 
warehouses and wharves quickly convince us. To 
reach our Alaskan possession we must pass through 
British waters. Thus far we have had no glimpse 
of the ocean, from which we are separated by isl- 
ands varying in size from half the State of New 
York to those too small for habitation. The 
scenery, however, does not change with the po- 
litical government, but Nature with boundless 
beauty blesses both kingdoms. 

We call at Victoria and Port Townsend, and 
then land at Nanaimo, on Departure Bay. This 
place has a population of 700, mainly engaged in 
mining. Among the celebrated mines of Nanai- 
mo is the Wellington, which, at the depth of 600 
feet, extends five miles under the bay. Here our 
vessel is supplied with coal for the trip, and in ad- 
dition takes 700 tons for Sitka. ‘‘ This,” says the 
captain, ‘‘ we buy - 
at $4 per ton, and 
sell in Sitka at 
$12, yieldinga 
profit of $5,600 
foreach trip. On 
our return we take 
700 tons for 
Southern Cali- 
fornia, which is 
sold at an advance 
of $11 per ton, 
netting $7,700. 
The miners are 
able to earn from 
$3 to $6 per day; 
but as liberal as 
the wages are, 
they can only meet 
the necessary cost 
of living. ” 

About two years 
since an explosion 
took place in this 
mine by which 
180 lives were lost. 
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The post office at Nanaimo is built of brick, and is 
the only edifice of note in the town. Nature has 
been lavish in her gifts to this far-away town, be- 
stowing upon it sunsets rivaling those of Italy. 
These warm, glowing sunsets are followed with 
the long twilights of our high latitudes, which 
enable us to read, without artificial light, as late 
as nine o’clock. Here we enjoyed a beautiful 
mirage of an old town with ruins of ancient build- 
ings and tumbledown stone walls, which appeared 
in tho sky over a place where no town exists. 
Sailing northward, on our left is Vancouver’s Isl- 
and, whose pearl-white peaks rise to a height of 
8,000 feet above tho sea. That one, with its crown 
of spotless snow, is very appropriately called 
Crown Peak. As the sun sinks above the horizon, 
the mirage, the entire sky, water, and mountains 
with their snowy summits, are bathed with a rosy 
pink as soft and warm as the skies of Southern 
Europe, which deepen to carmine with touches 
of reddish brown, gradually changing to violet, 
and then to indigo and gray, until the soft light 
of stars smiles upon the scene, and Night folds 
her mantle about her sleeping hills so grandly 
hushed to rest. 

Stretching along where the waves wash the 
shore is an Indian burying ground. True to his 
birthright, the Indian loves Nature. Evergreens 
which abound in this region are preserved here, 
while wild flowers, ferns and mosses grow with 
unchecked vigor beyond the noise of busy life ; 
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the tall, dark mountains shelter it on one side, 
and the Pacific waves kiss the sacred soil on the 
other. The only signs of the presence of man 
are the well-beaten path through the centre, the 
picket fence and the graves, some of which are 
covered with a rude house like a dog kennel, 
without doors, and only occasionally one has a 
window. A brick vault distinguishes the resting 
place of a daughter of a chief, who died in her 
twenty-second year, and only one white marble 
slab adorns the place. 

If the magnificent scenery on both sides has 
beguiled us hitherto, now the widening expanse 
of water and a school of whales in our path re- 
mind us that we are not far from Neptune’s 
realm. About a hundred huge creatures, frolick- 
ing, twisting, leaping and spouting, prove that 
the surprise has been mutual. 

As we enter Seymour Narrows the channel is 
tortuous and gorgelike. It takes us between 
mountains whose valleys are filled with water ; 
whose rocky, jagged peaks, or verdure-mantled 
summits, rise from the water in an archipelago. 
The scenery becomes more picturesque. Tall, 
majestic mountains, clad to their summits in ev- 


FORT WRANGELL. 


erlasting green, guard the coast of the mainland 
like ranks of stately sentinels. It is as dangerous 
as it is beautiful. It is two miles in length, and 
only a part of it has been surveyed. In 1875 the 
United States war ship Saranac was lost in this 
channel, on Ripple Rock. The apparent boiling 
of great pots of water suggests a presence below 
lighting fires and working destruction, while our 
ship is tossed like a feather. Through narrow 
passes, with her majesty’s Dominion close to us, 
we sail for many miles amid the most magnificent 
scenery. Cascades pour down the mountain sides 
where the richly colored foliage rivals that of the 
Adirondacks. Nature truly must have hidden 
reasons for concentrating her matchless beauty, 
as well as her precious treasures, in these Western 
regions. The farther inland our course carries 
us the more stunted the trees become, and the 
more barren the mountains. The evergreens be- 
come diminutive, but retain their conelike shape. 
At about 59 degrees of latitude no vegetation 
whatever can be discerned from the vessel. On 
the luxuriantly covered mountains are frequent 
light-green, perpendicular strips—paths marked 
by the crushing landslide on its way to the sea— 
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now distinguished from the older and darker 
, growth by the absence of trees and the tender 
green of a new and shorter growth. 

So imperfectly is the channel surveyed, and so 
great is the danger from rocks and reefs, that in 
ease of fog, as on our return trip, the vessel is 
eompelled to anchor every night, and sometimes 
apart of the day. ‘‘ Last night,” said the cap- 
tain, ‘‘ we sailed several hours, guided only by 
the echo of the fog whistle among the mount- 
ains.” When the fog cleared away a picture to 
gladden the eye of an artist lay before us. Along 
the mountain sides were many waterfalls, swollen, 
if not produced, by the recent rains; starting at 
first like threads of silver from the mountain 
tops, winding and dashing to the bottom, then 
sparkling and laughing as ‘‘ they leaped into the 
Ocean’s arms.” The sun, too, is gentle in this 
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land, never pouring hot, arid breath upon this 
ad beautiful verdure, but always shining through 
t. the soft, misty air of the ocean. It never 
scorches, but always 
Vivifies. 

We have passed the 
northern boundary 
line of British Amer- 
ica, re-entered the 
waters of the United 
States, and are now 
nearing Fort Wran- 
gell. The scenery 
loses none of its at- 
tractiveness. ‘I'he 
erosion of glaciers on 
these calcareous hills 
contributes streaks of 
chalky whiteness to 
the deep-green waters 
in the harbor. After 
passing the Narrows 
we find ourselves in waters resembling 
an Adirondack lake, or the Hudson 
near Newburg. As we approach one 
mountain after another which environs 
us, it moves aside, revealing an open 
passage, through which we pass. Ele- 
phant Mountain, so named from its re- 
semblance to the quadruped, is a grand 
feature of the scene. Its gigantic form 
lies here quietly sleeping the sleep of 
the ages. Like the Egyptian Sphinx, 
it tells no tale of the centuries through 
JUNEAU, ALASKA. which it has existed. Another pictures 
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@ warrior mounted on a lion, which, as our posi- 
tion changes, becomes transformed into a horse. 

The town consists of native huts built around 
the harbor, among which the Presbyterian church 
and Mission building stand out conspicuously. 
Lying in the harbor, we are surrounded with 
mountains, some crowned with eternal snows and 
separated by white, glistening glaciers, and over 
all rests a soft, hazy atmosphere, adding a charm 
with which those acquainted with Southern Eu- 
rope are familiar. Night approaches, and gradu- 
ally sunset steals over the scene, painting it with 
its own inimitable coloring. ; 

The firing of a cannon announces to the villa- 
gers the arrival of our boat. It was now ten 
o’clock, but our tourists went ashore, some seek- 
ing the famous totem poles, others the mission 
house, or the great combination store where are 
to be found all those necessaries of civilization 
which our enterprising countrymen offer to semi- 
civilized peoples. An hour later we enjoyed an 
auroral display. 

The population of Fort Wrangell consists of 25 
white people and about 700 Indians. The latter 
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are industrious, working in various canneries dur- 
ing the salmon season, and returning to their 
homes in the interior for the winter. They pre- 
pare a native dish from seaweed by drying and 
pressing it into cakes, which is considered a great 
dainty. When required for food it is cut, or 
chewed, into small pieces, and fried with a liberal 
supply of fat. ‘There is an enormous supply of 
berries, i.e., scarletberries, dewberries, blueberries, 
cranberries, high-bush whortleberries and salmon- 
berries, many of which are preserved for winter 
use by packing in pots and covering with fish or 
seal oil. A native crab apple which abounds is 
unfit for food on account of its drastic properties. 

We visited the celebrated totem poles in a 
drizzling rain. These are rudely carved, to show 
the ancestral line of the family. A story is told 
of an ambitious Indian who erected his family 
heraldry higher than his rank would warrant. 
The chief of his tribe led an attack against the 
usurper, which resulted in his speedily shortening 
his totem. After marriage the husband takes 
the totem of the wife. Should war be declared 
the sons are compelled to fight with the tribe of 
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the mother. Is 
woman the political 
head in Alaska? 
Has Alaska, with 
its natural beauty 
and its wealth of 
minerals, fisheries 
and furs, attained 
its position in this 
nineteenth century 
to add its influence 
to woman’s power ? 

Totems are also 
placed by their 
graves. On one is 
seen a rudely carved 
whale ; on another, 
an image said to re- 
present a wolf, but 
far more like an 
alligator. In this 
locality we found 
numbers of fierce, 
wolfish dogs, like 
those infesting the 
Levantine streets, 

We were drawn to enter a large, low building 
by the harsh sounds of native music proceeding 
therefrom. After a cordial welcome, we were 
informed that the Indian war dance would be 
given for our entertainment, if we would pay for 
it. The music was produced on two drums made 
by stretching some kind of skin over wooden 
hoops. These drums were about eighteen inches 
in diameter, six inches deep, and open at one end. 
The women, seated on the floor at one end of the 
room, did the singing. ‘The chicf is a man of fine 
physique and swarthy complexion. Surmounting 
his head is a tuft of red feathers, his face painted, 
and through the septum of his nose is a gold ring ; 
a Chilcat ‘embroidered blanket girdled ‘his body, 
with which his leggings matched, and moccasins 
covered his feet. His costume will be completed 
when we mention a dark-colored blanket which 
wrapped his shoulders. 

The dancing was a succession of clumsy jumps 
and jerks, with sudden springing from a low, 
crouching position, and without a single graceful 
movement in the entire performance. 

Here we first met with the black-stained faces 
of the women, whom we found, like their civi- 
lized sisters, prolific in their reasons for such ex- 
travagant disfiguring of nature. Some indulged 
in this strange mode of ornamentation to protect 
their faces from the burning sun while fishing ; 
others, to show the™ are in mourning; and others 
again, for the avowed purpose, in which they ut- 
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BY AN INDIAN GIRL OVER HER MOTHER'S GRAVE. 


terly failed, of enhancing their beauty; while the 
paint was used to drive away gnats and musquitoes 
at Pyramid Harbor—which we must add is the 
only place in the country where they exist. The 
Chinook language is spoken by these Indians. 
When an Indian wishes to say he is humble, he 
says “he has a high down heart.” <A lady who 
has lived and worked among them some ten years 
gives us this original table blessing : ‘‘ O Lord, a 
few of us come ‘here to have some grub, Thank 
You.” She also says that the girls, who sing 
only in English, when asked to do so never com- 
plain of colds or show timidity, but respond sim- 
ply and pleasantly. e 

Juneau, our next station, is a charming town 
nestling at the foot of lofty mountains, with In- 
dian huts, tents and canoes in the foreground, 
and reaching to the shore. At the top of the 
mountain, flashing in the sunlight, are two cas- 
cades starting from pools of melted snow, and 
rippling down the side like streams of molten 
silver. Juneau is a mining town. A Boston 
syndicate owns a mine here which is believed 
to be a portion of the ‘ mother lode” of the 
country. This lies in the Silver Bow Basin, be- 
neath the placer mines. The ore runs from $200 
to $1,000 per ton, and it is thought that the av- 
erage practical working will yield from %50 to 
$100 per ton. A 10-stamp mill is being con- 
structed, with a wire elevated tramway to run 
from the mine to the mill, a distance of about 
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twg miles. The mill will 
have a capacity of about 100 
tons per day, and it is ex- 
pected to be in operation 
soon. ‘The owner considers 
this to be the richest mine in 
Alaska. There are others, 
owever, who think that the 
inost valuable mine is yet to ’ ‘ 
be discovered. In a store ia # |. te ey 
we found a variety of native “5! i . i th 
coods offered to travelers, . 
and importations for native 
cousumption. Among the 
crlos were miniature totem 
poles from six inches to two 
fot in height, made of black 
‘iatestone from the interior y y, Wd \\ 
ead ranging in price from A, a ff, YET VAN 
£5 to $30. / ] AK \ \" 
Ifere we found a notable ; 
character in ‘‘ French Pete,” INTERIOR OF RUSSIAN CHURCH ON ST. PAUL, 

















who first discovered the 
Treadwell Mine, and sold 
his interest in it to the 
present owner for $250, 
since which time he has 
been engaged in raising 
vegetables and huckster- 
ing them about the streets. 

Douglas Island, on 
which the Treadwell Mine 
is located, is opposite 
Juneau, and about fifteen 
minutes distant. The 
island, like the mainland, 
is mountainous, and some 
of the peaks are crowned 
INDIAN VILLAGE, ST. MICHAEL'S. with perpetual snow. A 





















250-stamp mill, with its cluster of 
Indian huts, tents and canoes, stands 
near the wharf. The Treadwell 
Mine consists of a vein of ore 161 
fees wide, between well-defined 
walls, and extends a distance of ten 
to twelve miles. From 40 to 60 
men are employed in it, and the full 
eapacity of the mill, 600 tons per 
day, is run. The ore is dumped 
into cars and hauled by mules to 
the top of the crushers, into which 
it is emptied. The formation is 
entirely different from Silver Bow 
Basin, and yields only about $8 per 
ton—$150,000 per month. The ore 
wucreases in value as digging ad- 
vances. The lowest depth yet 
reached is 280 feet from the mount- 
ain top. The low grade of the ore 
would make the Treadwell an un- 
profitable mine were it not for its 
location, near the shore where 
water is convenient. ‘Twenty years 
will not suffice to exhaust the mine 
with its present working capacity. 
It is offered for sale for $20,000,000. 
The English are running tunnels, 
preparatory to erecting a 120-stamp 
mill this year. Two other mines 
en Douglas Island are worthy of 
mention, viz., the Bear, which was 
recently sold for $1,000,000, and 
the Mexico, which has been found 
to be so rich that the owners con- 
template the erection of an 80-stamp 
mill this year. 

Although gold mines are numer- 
ous in Alaska, the fact that they can 
be worked less than four months of 
the year, while the miners must live 
eight months idle, detracts from 
their intrinsic value. As nearly all 
eommodities are brought from the 
United States, and burdened with 
heavy freightage, the expense of 
unadorned living is certainly not 
small. Gold has been found in 
every stream of Alaska, and gold 
hunters follow the chimera. Pros- 
pecting is accomplished by water, 
as the almost vertical sides of the 
mountains and density of the forests 
preclude search by land. 

Steaming again northward, past 
mountains from 1,500 to 2,500 feet 
in height, and which become more 
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barren and rugged, we soon reach our northern- 
most point, Pyramid Harbor, in the 59th parallel 
of north latitude. Here is a salmon cannery in 
which Chinamen and Indians work side by side, 
and where one of these in just two and a half sec- 
onds prepared a salmon for the can. This can- 
nery, putting up the ‘* Pyramid Brand,” was the 
most neatly kept of the many we visited. Al- 
though the white salmon are abundant, only the 
yellow are marketable. The Chileat Indians live 
in tents, and cook in pots supported on stones un- 
der the centre of their tent, with no proper exit 
for smoke. They till small gardens in the sum- 
mer, but for their long, cold winters depend upon 
dried fish and berries packed in oil. ‘Do you 
see those furs yonder on poles ?” inquired one of 
our party. ‘* That is the Indian way of offering 
them for sale.” Strangers are importuned to buy 
trinkets of every woman they meet. The women 
pick and pack the berries, weave the Chilcat blan- 
kets from the wool of the mountain goat, prepare 
the skins and make the fur robes. The men 
carve the household utensils and ornaments, but 
the bartering of these and all other articles of 
traffic is left strictly to the women, who exhibit 
a good ability in trading. Is it true that woman 
is the financial manager as well as political head 
among these noblemen of the forests ? 


We return by way of Favorite Channel, Lynn 
Canal and Icy Strait, where the presence of ice- 
bergs warns us that we are approaching one of 


the most wonderful phenomena in nature. At 
one time we counted 150 icebergs. One of these, 
worn by the action of the sa/t water, rolled over, 
producing a succession of heavy waves and show- 
ing deeper and richer colors after its revolution. 
They are a curious collection. One resembles a 
crouching lion ready to spring upon his prey ; 
another rides the water as gracefully as a swan. 
Rocks and sand are imbedded in some of these 
floating mountains of ice, which come sufficiently 
near to chill us with their icy breath. At some 
seasons of the year navigation is suspended on 
account of their great number. Two Indians 
were lost here in acanoe. As skillful as Indians 
are, yet these were not able to escape disaster. 

As we sail up Glacier Bay we are surrounded 
with mountains still, but now clad in saintly 
white instead of living green—stately sentinels 
they are of these ice treasures. In front of us, 
at the head of the bay, is a perpendicular wall 
with buttresses of ice from 300 to 400 feet in 
height, and having a coast line of three miles. 
This is the celebrated Muir Glacier, and the lar- 
gest of seven fronting on this bay. The centre of 
this ice wall advances with the bay 135 feet daily, 
while one side of it makes a progress of only 40 
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feet. It is estimated that more than 100,000 tons 
of ice are daily detached from it and float sea- 
yard to melt in warmer currents. From its 
source, where eternal snow crowns the hills, it 
pushes its way 40 miles to the sea, grinding the 
rocky walls which support it on either side and 
disgerging itself into the ocean. About 400 feet 
in front of this wall our ship comes to anchor. 
As the sunlight touches it, it flashes back, first 
topaz, then sapphire, emerald and amethyst, like 
the foundations of that ‘‘ new, near day.” 

Climbing over the bowlders and blocks of ice 
stranded by the restless water, we make our way 
up a moraine. One mile from the shore is fixed 
a tripod, from which floats our national flag, and 
here we register our names in a book provided for 
that purpose. The glacier varies in width from 
two to eight miles. Its surface is covered with 
ridges and crevices, and from as many different 
valleys it receives twenty tributaries. The at- 
tempt to cross it is as dangerous as it is fascinat- 
ing. Far down the great fissures we see giddy 
whirlpools of madly rushing water, and hear the 
subglacial stream singing wild sougs, while the 
grinding, cracking and scraping of the ice river 
as it moves seaward is echoed from walls and 
mountains of ice like the firing of artillery. From 
a huge bowlder we watched a large stream, turbid 
with calcareous silt, issuing from beneath the gla- 
cier, and counted twenty icebergs as they broke 
from the glacier’s front with a loud reverberation 
and plunged into 500 feet of water in the bay. 
These mighty fragments sunk into the water, leav- 
ing a great seething and foaming, with waves 
dashing high, on which our ship rode like a toy. 
No human habitation is visible around this deso- 
late, icebound bay. The peaks of the iceclad 
mountains, the top and sides of the glacier, are 
glistening white, while the lower strata and pieces 
broken from it are in color like the emerald and 
topaz. 

Davidson’s Glacier, two miles in width at its 
mouth, is one of the most conspicuous. These 
vast fields, rivers and mountains of ice have won- 
derful prismatic powers. ‘The snow may be white, 
the rocks gray, but the glorious sunlight paints 
them with a thousand hues. No vessel may lin- 
ger in these waters after daylight has departed. 
As we sail reluctantly down the bay an Arctic 
twilight throws its charm around us, and on Au- 
gust 14th we are able to read an ordinary news- 
paper at 10 p. M. without artificial aid. 

At nine o’clock the next morning we entered 
Sitka harbor, which has been pronounced ‘ more 
beautiful than the Bay of Naples.” More beau- 
tiful than the Thousand Islands of the St. Law- 
rence are the thousand through which we now 
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sail. Some of them tower to the height of thirty 
to forty feet; some are rocky and sterile; oth- 
ers, robed with luxuriant verdure, and the 
branches, incrusted with many-colored lichens, 
are draped with the same varieties of moss as 
cling to the yellow pine in the Yosemite Valley. 

Truly this is not only a goodly but a beanu- 
tiful land. Alaska has not been admitted to the 
sisterhood of States, nor has she yet produced a 
novelist, but the pine, the cedar and the cypress 
—the magnificence of Lebanon—have been set 
here with the same loving, liberal Hand that 
planted them there. The sea as well as the shore 
is highly productive, and in elegant abundance 
are streaming fronds, and waving kelp seen grace- 
fully floating with the tide. The city is located 
in a low, swampy plain on Baronoff Island, but 
surrounded with noble hills and lofty mountains. 
On the left of the city is the old Castle, a relic of 
Russian royalty, and from the midst of the town 
rises the silent spire of the celebrated Greek 
church. Besides these two buildings, Alaska has 
no magnificent architecture or time-honored cas- 
tles. This princely palace, where “ fair women 
and brave men” were wont to chase the hours 
with “flying feet,” met its Waterloo, and prin- 
cess and princesses have departed. It is built of 
cedar logs riveted together with copper rods and 
fastened to Katalan’s Rock to endure the cent- 
uries. Its heavy doors opened with queer knobs 
and swung on broad branching hinges. But its 
glory has departed. In front of this Castle stands 
the United States Customhouse, and beyond, to- 
ward the wharf, is the garrison. 

Sitka is a unique city of one street, which runs 
from the wharf past the Greek church one mile to 
Indian River. This is a beautiful road built by 
the United States soldiers stationed here, and 
having on both sides old Russian houses built of 
spruce logs, which are for comfort and durability 
rather than architectural beauty. Along the street 
against those houses the women arrange their sala- 
bles, viz., baskets, blankets, carved work and 
cooking utensils, furs, wild berries, and bracelets 
of beaten silver. 

Among the women, especially conspicuous is one 
whose dark, kindly eye, frank, pleasant face and 
sprightly, positive manner indicate more than the 
ordinary intelligence of her people. She is fair 
and forty, with a more trim, tasteful and expen- 
sive toilet than her companions. Her plump 
arms and hands were burdened with bracelets 
and rings of gold brought from Tacoma or San 
Francisco, which she offered at a fair price. 
This is the celebrated Mrs. Tom—the Jay Gould 
of Alaska. Among these dark children of the 
forest Mrs. Tom is the highest authority on all 


mercantile questions. Having accumulated a 
fortune of $10,000, by her shrewd and practical 
management has she won this high distinction. 
Not only does she conduct a successful business 
at, home, but makes long journeys in her canoe to 
distant ports, bnying whatever merchandise she 
can dispose of to advantage. 

Around this dusky woman, while deeply im- 
mersed in mercantile pursuits, the subtile influ- 
ence of a more tender passion was weaving itself. 
Like Fatima of old, Mrs. Tom had in her service 
a young lad who won his mistress’s heart. This 
generous and enterprising woman overlooked the 
fact that he was a mere boy—a slave whom she 
purchased on one of her excu*sions—and, after a 
few moons of pleasant acquaintance had passed, 
transformed him, after the Indian fashion, into 
Mr. Tom. Having been raised from slavery to 
the position of husband of the wealthiest woman 
in ‘*Siwash ” Town, it is not to be supposed that 
he made any objections or stirred up any family 
trouble when a brave young warrior paid homage 
to Mrs. Tom, and was accepted by that lady as 
Mr. Tom No. 2. The men can afford a plu- 
rality of wives, since they contribute to the mer- 
cantile prosperity of the family, but Mrs. Tom is 
the only woman whom we met among these abo- 
rigines willing to assume the support of a plural- 
ity of husbands. As Mrs. Tom lives in regal 
splendor, possesses carpeted floors, a mirror, 
pictures and a Yankee cooking stove, and lives 
in greater elegance than her superior, Anna- 
hootz, no doubt she provides satisfactory ease 
and luxuries for her two husbands. 

Notwithstanding the retirement of Russia from 
political power in America, that government 
spends annually $50,000 for the support of her 
three churches and mission work in Alaska. 

The Greek church, has a plain exterior, and its 
spire shoots upward ‘anifd the homes of the 1,000 
Indians who are its members. These, with some 
200 white settlers, are called to its services by the 
music of its sweet-toned chimes, than which no 
country has sweeter than Russia. ~But to-day, as 
we approach, it is surrounded with reverential 
stillness. For half a century this church has 
been the only teacher in higher things in all 
this land, and now it is the only Russian power 
left in America. 

The doors are found locked, and ‘‘ backsheesh,” 
as in the Levant, alone would unlock them. The 
wave of a stolid Orientalism impinges on our 
western shore, but we willingly paid our tax of 
fifty cents each, and entered the oldest and the 
most gorgeous Greek church on this continent. 
To enjoy a near view of the magnificent bronze 
doors set with silver designs of the saints, the 
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$20,000 picture of the Lord’s Supper above the 
ponderous doors, and the saints in reporssé on 
either side, valued at $5,000 each, we mounted 
the platform; but our guide, keeping a keen 
watch on our movements, with a quick but gen- 
tle touch on our arm, said, ‘‘ Madam, visitors are 
not allowed on this platform,” and we meekly 
descended. 

Our curiosity was too great to be content with 
seeing only a part, so, descrying a door ajar, 
through which we had a glimpse of more saints 
in repoussé, a beautiful altar richly decorated, 
and other relics of the church, we yielded to 
the allurement and passed the portal, but only 
to find the ever-vigilant guide again at our side, 
with alarm in his veice as he said : ‘‘ No woman 
is allowed in this holy of holies.” But we had 
seen the rich treasures of the church, the jeweled 
caskets, crowns of gold and basins of silver, rich 
vestments, elegant books and chalices, and were 
quite willing to retire. These religious parapher- 
nalia are valued at $100,000. The priest’s robes 
are made of richest silk and covered with gold 
embroidery. His crown is resplendent with dia- 
monds, rubies, pearls and emeralds. Like the 
Mohammedan mosques, the Greek church is un- 
provided with seats; the worshipers sit on the 
floor. They differ from the Latin Church in not 
worshiping images. Since the establishment of 
the Greek Church by the Russians in Alaska in 
1793, it has sustained the state power rather than 
developed a pure spirituality. 

Our next visit is to the rancherie, the native 
quarters, or ‘“‘Siwash,” where the Indian huts 
stand in two well-arranged rows just above the 
line of high tide, with spaces between them for 
circulation, the doors and windows overlooking 
the water. Seeing the name ‘‘ Annahootz, Chief 
of the Sitkas,” on a brass plate on one house, we 
thought it eminently proper to pay our respects 
to him. On entering, we were received, without 
servants or ceremony, in true Indian style, with 
happy, smiling faces and with the low guttural 
of welcome. No chairs are offered, as they are 
considered superfluous, and not to be found even 
in the ‘* big chief’s” house. Here in the home 
of this uncivilized, untutored son of these north- 
ern forests we witnessed the acme of unalloyed 
domestic happiness. The ‘big chief,” Anna- 
hootz, is a man of fine physique and command- 
ing presence, on whom the snows of some seventy 
winters had rested lightly, and the suns of as many 
summers had warmed and developed a manhood 
which brightened and beautified this Indian home, 
as well as gained the respect of his people. He 
sat on the plank floor beside the fire, stirring the 
embers under the pots, evidently not above being 


the cook for the household. As he approached 
us, with the dignity which became his hoary head 
and failing sight, his ensemdle stirred even in our 
hearts a feeling of respect, and made it easy to 
understand the respect and veneration with which 
his people regard him. There was nothing in his 
dress to indicate his office, nothing in his sur- 
roundings or occupation to express his rank. His 
noble, dignified presence—genial, restful manner, 
proved him to the manner born. On the platform 
which extended around the room sat his beauti- 
ful wife, unadorned with the usual Indian trink- 
ets, but happy and proud with her ‘ jewels,” 
one a babe of sixteen months, lying in her lap and 
crowing with the same childish glee as delights a 
paler-faced mother, while the other, an infant of 
three months, in a hammock stretched across the 
corner of the room, was kept swinging by means 
of a string in the mother’s hand. As Mrs. Anna- 
hootz had no servant, and was thus engaged, 
**the head chief of the Sitkas ” not only devoted 
himself to our entertainment, but willingly as- 
sisted in their financial affairs by offering for sale 
the usual curios, which were perhaps the more 
readily purchased by the tourists on account of 
the attractive home-setting. Here, evidently, 
marriage had not proved a failure. 

As we gazed upon this happy home the dis- 
crepancy in the ages of this dusky couple sug- 
gested a vision of the romance of this great man’s 
youth. When a brave, handsome warrior he be- 
vame entangled in the meshes of the charms of 
his first love, a ruddy, winsome, dusky maiden, 
who, after satisfactory financial arrangements 
were made with her parents, became his true- 
hearted wife, sharing his lot in the chase, in the 
canoe and in the hut by the sea. At last, after 
years of happy union, her check paled, and dis- 
ease, over which the ‘‘Shaman” had no control, 
stole upon her, until the Great Spirit removed her 
to the evergreen hunting grounds of “ Sigacow,” 
the Indian heaven. 

The excellent sanitary condition at Siwash is 
due to the vigilance of the United States soldiers, 
who visit the native quarters every Saturday and 
enforce cleanliness. It is their duty also to pre- 
vent the smuggling of opium from China and 
the sale of molasses to the Indians, who were 
taught by a discharged soldier to make from it a 
drink called * hoo-chi-noo,” said to be intoxicat- 
ing. In the latter case the United States is more 
successful with her savage than her civilized sub- 
jects. If our government can prohibit the man- 
ufacture of hoo-chi-noo in 531,409 square miles 
of her territory, nearly one-seventh of her entire 
possessions, it certainly is desirable that she 
should, by one stroke of her legal pen, prohibit 
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the manufacture of the hoo-chi-noo of the other 
six-sevenths of her dominion. 

The charms of music to soothe the savage was 
no better understood by the poets than by the 
’acific Steamship Company, which evidently in- 
tends to make these particular savages pay dearly 
for the soothing influence of San Francisco or- 
gans, as a freightage of twenty-seven dollars has 
been charged on each of the three brought 
thither. 

The United States Government has a few 
schools established in Alaska, and now under the 
supervision of Rev. Sheldon Jackson, who was 
formerly a missionary of the Presbyterian Church 
here, and has done much for education and re- 
ligion in this Territory. Since his present ap- 
pointment he has allotted sections of the country 
to the various denominations. The largest work 


has been accomplished by the Presbyterian Church. 
The Mission School in Sitka, where 400 boys and 
girls are being educated and Christianized, stands 
at the end of the long street. Could those who 
support this noble work witness the difference 
between the pupils here and the youth outside, 
they would rejoice in having been able to con- 
tribute toward it. Every intelligent traveler must 
record his testimony of approval and stimulate 
the home interest. 

The forests of Alaska are one of its revelations. 
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The single street of Sitka terminates where the 
beautiful Indian River loses itself in Sitka Bay, 
where the forest begins. The spruce, pine, hem- 
lock, fir and cedar rise above a tangled under- 
growth which shows no signs of having ever been 
visited by forest fires. The magnificent Sequoias 
of the Yosemite stand like lone sentinels, the un- 
dergrowth having been consumed by forest fires, 
and some of the trunks _ these living monuments 
of a past age are so hc wed out by the devastat- 
ing fires as to afford ample camping ground for 
the summer tourist. 

Thanks are due to Lieutenant Gilman for the 
rustic bridge built across Indian River, whose 
crystal waters rush tumultuously, frequently in 
the turmoils of rapids, over a bed of sand and rock. 
Along the banks of this river the undergrowth is 
like an African jungle. Tall fronds, intertwin- 
ing branches, contrast strikingly with the barren 
peaks of mountains visible in the distance. The 
Torrid and Frigid Zones are represented in the 
same landscape. On the ground rest three layers 
of fallen trees, and all are covered with a new 
growth of young trees, most exquisite mosses, 
lichens, wild grasses and ferns, interspersed with 
colored blossoms. ‘The Alaska forests are capa- 
ble of making a floral display of 65 varieties. The 
giant of the forest is the spruce, or white pine, 
which attains a height of nearly 200 feet and a 
diameter of more than 6 feet. One prostrate 
tree near Indian River measured nearly 10 feet 
in diameter. They are straight and tapering. 
The immense growth of these trees has a sturdy 
rivalry in our new States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. The most valuable of all the woods 
found here is the yellow cedar. These trees 
have been found to measure from 18 to 24 feet in 
circumference and 125 feet in height. The yel- 
low cedar has a fragrant odor and a satinliko 
texture. It is remarkable for its durability and 
immunity from the attacks of the teredo when 
employed in shipbuilding. A wreck upon the 
beach at Sitka, built of yellow cedar, after thirty- 
two years of use and exposure, shows no signs of 
decay. 

‘Has Alaska a healthy climate ?” The fact 
that the Indians are not healthy and that the 
tribes are becoming extinct is no index to the 
effect of the climate on the human family. It is 
not perfection, but it is delightful. Southern 
Alaska has a climate similar to that of England, 
having the benefit of the Kuro Siwo current. As 
a consequence, the climate is milder here than 
places in the same latitude in our Eastern States, 
and, like Liverpool, the air is excessively damp, 
and rain frequent. ‘I can always tell in the 
morning what the weather will be in the after- 


noon,” said the little danghter of General F—— 
to us in Liverpool. ‘* How can you tell ?” we in- 
quired. ‘* Why, if it rains in the morning the 
afternoon will be pleasant, and if the morning is 
pleasant the afternoon will be rainy.” About the 
same would apply here. Modified by, the sea and 
the Kuro Siwo, the extremes of temperature dur- 
ing the year are not great. The winters are 
mildor and the summers more comfortable than 
in the Eastern and Middle States. 

From Sitka we turn homeward, but not with- 
out a last lingering look at her church spire, 
pointing heavenward in this uncivilized and un- 
christianized land—may the light just rising grow 
to the full noontide glory !—her rancherie, the 
home of a thousand Indians with human hearts 
and hopes scarcely stirred with a knowledge of 
the higher and better things of life ; her mount- 
ains, like the mountains round about Jerusalem ; 
her beautiful isles, like gems set in the shining 
silver of the sea. Farewell, Sitka! May the 
banner which floats above thee speedily bring the 
blessing it pledges to its people, and the time 
hasten when we shall be one people in civilization 
and Christian progress, as we are one in name ! 

Our route homeward is on a smooth inland sea 
among the islands which fringe the coast, through 
Peril Straits, across Chatham Straits to Killisnoo. 
This is a small town, with a population of about 
20 white people and 100 Indians. Its chief at- 
traction is its herring-oil factory, which stands 
near the wharf and cost $70,000. This oil is 
sold at twenty-five cents per gallon to the In- 
dians, who use it as a medium for preserving 
wild berries for winter. The company claim that 
it has not thus far been a financial success, al- 
though from 300,000 to 400,000 gallons are an- 
nually exported. 

These Kootz-na-hoo Indians are a feeble, poorly 
dressed, half-starved people, whose entire condi- 
tion is miserable in the extreme. In our visits 
to the huts one woman, herself and daughter both 
sick and suffering, forgetting her own needs, 
cried, entreatingly, ‘‘ Will the Shaman cure my 
papoose ?” 

Amid these revolting Kootz-na-hoos we were 
destined to find a curious character in ‘‘ Kitch- 
een-alt ” or ‘‘ Saginaw Jake,” chief of the Kootz- 
na-hoos.” This is the man who spent several 
years in California, kept as a hostage by the 
United States. Having been well cared for 
during this period and being satisfied with civi- 
lized life, he has since his return been a firm friend 
of our people, and has received from the United 
States Government a constable’s commission. 
Saginaw Jake is about fifty years of age, and is 
usually found dressed in a major general’s or 
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some other government officer’s cast-off clothing. 
It would be difficult to find a prouder or more 
important Indian than this chief of the Kootz- 
na-hoos. He enjoys showing his constable’s com- 
mission, and testimonials of character given him 
by officers, traders and missionaries. Among 
those he showed us was one as follows: ‘‘ The 
bearer of this paper is the biggest scoundrel in 
Alaska. Believe nothing he says, and look out 
or he will steal everything in sight.” 

Over the door of his one-story, whitewashed 
house is a gorgeously carved and painted spread 
eagle ; on another side is a shield with ‘‘ Kitch- 
een-alt” inscribed above it, and on either side 
the verses : 

‘* By the government’s commission, 
And the company’s permission, 
I am made the Grand Tyhee 
Of this entire Illahee. 


“ Prominent in song and story, 
I’ve attained the top of glory. 
As Saginaw I am known to fame, 
Jake is but my common name.” 


Although Kitch-een-alt has a wife, her pompous 
husband is so engrossed in his self-glorification 
that his better half rests quietly in the back- 
ground, in a modest and sweet way. If she sees 
as much to admire in her Grand Tyhee as he finds 
in himself her happiness surely is complete. The 
interior of Kitch-een-alt’s house is divided into 
two rooms. The first serves as kitchen, dining 
room, parlor and bedroom. The other is devoted 
to curios. The blankets on the bed attracted our 
attention. In the centre was a circle about three 
feet in diameter, made with four rows of small, 
white, flat pearl buttons, and a border of six rows 
of buttons surrounded the edge. The space be- 
tween was covered with embroidery. These may 
be counted among the treasures of art. 

Naha Bay, at the head of Revillagigedo Channel, 
with a group of islands with the same anti-Amer- 
can name, constitutes one of the most picturesque 
places on the entire coast. The bay is nearly in- 
closed with fir-clad mountains, reflected in the 
dark waters. Impenetrable forests creep close to 
the water’s edge, with a blending of every shade 
of green, from pale lemon to deep tones of blue 
green and vandyke brown in the shadows, softened 
and enriched by a blending of the siennas, while 
the banks are fringed with a network of wild 
grasses, tall ferns and bushes. 

Twenty days after sailing from Tacoma found 
us again at that port. 

If an excursion vessel should be fitted out to 
accommodate tourists, a trip to Alaska would be- 
come the excursion par excellence for summer 
tourists in an early future. 
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Among the most attractive places not visited 
by the vessels of the Pacific Coast Steamship Co., 
but accessible, may be mentioned ‘‘ Bute Inlet,” 
a grand fiord, less than a quarter of a mile in 
width, whose vertical walls at its entrance rise 
4,000 feet above the sea, and gradually increase 
to a height of 8,000 at its terminus, while the 
gorges along its sides are filled with glaciers. 
Lord Dufferin and the Marquis of Lorne, after 
visiting Bute Inlet in a British man-of-war, pro- 
nounced its scenery to be the grandest on any 
coast. 

Some of the sixty-one volcanoes enumerated by 
Grewengh are always in a state of greater or less 
activity. In 1884 ten were found along the coast 
emitting smoke and ashes. Lava beds are seen 
on the sides of the mountains and in the ravines. 
The craters of volcanoes lighted up with the set- 
ting sun crown them with a brilliant maroon. 
Mount Edgecumbe, situated on Kruzoff Island, 
fifteen miles from Sitka, is an extinct volcano 
whose truncated cone rises 3,000 feet above the 
sea, with a crater 2,000 feet in diameter and 
400 feet deep. 

Ten miles from Sitka is Silver Bay, noted for a 
handsome waterfall. The Hot Springs are situated 
ten or twelve miles south of the same city, on a 
small bay dotted with beautiful islands. Two of 
these hot springs are magnesia and one sulphur. 

Of the two hundred glaciers which empty into 
the ocean we visited but one, and saw but a few 
others in the same bay. 

Mount Wrangell, 20,000 feet high, will never 
lose its magnificence. Age will never dim its 
glory nor time detract from its majesty. Mount 
St. Elias is 19,500 feet high, and belongs to a 
range among which is to be found the greatest 
number of notable peaks of any mountain chain 
in the world. Those who have had the privilege 
of seeing Mount St. Elias cannot easily forget its 
towering form veiled in a glory of amethystic 
light piercing the clouds. 

Added to such magnificence, the minor splendors 
of the auroral display and the juxtaposition of 
tropical and frigid scenery render the trip match- 
less and certain to become celebrated. 

This land is a sanctuary in which we can but 
worship and adore a Creator who has so richly 
regarded his creatures in bountifully providing 
not only necessities, but such magnificent adorn- 
ment. 

Alaska has awaited the coming of the day when 
her treasures of sea and land and under ground 
would be sought, and her paths become beaten 
by the footsteps of the nations. The tread of the 
nations is thitherward, and time justifies the pur- 
chase of Hon. W. H. Seward. 
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THE LILY. 
By Henry W. LONGFELLOW. 


3EAUTIFUL lily, dwelling by still rivers, 

Or solitary mere, 
Or where the slugglish meadow’brook delivers 
Its waters to the weir! 


Thou laughest at the mill, the whir and worry 
Of spindle and of loom, 

And the great wheel that toils amid the hurry 

And rushing of the flume. 


sorn to the purple, born to joy and pleasance, 
Thou dost not toil or spin, 

But makest glad and radiant with thy presence 

The meadow and the lin. 


Thou art the Muse, who far from crowded cities 
Hauntest the sylvan streams, 

Playing on pipes of reed the artless ditties 

That come to us as dreams. 
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‘* HE LAID HIS BURDEN ON THE TABLE.” 





THE FATE OF PHILIP FORESTER. 
By Lucy H. Hooper. 
I was always very fond of him, poor fellow! ings of an elderly and childless woman like my- 


Philip was one of those gentle, sympathetic, self by their very feebleness. It was well that he 


almost feminine, natures that appeal to the feel- was not left to make his way in the world. Old 
Vol. XXXII., No. 2—10. 
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James Forester, his father, left him a comfortable 
income, with the principal strictly tied up so that 
he could not make away with it. He ought to 
have led a fairly comfortable life of it, with his 
artistic tastes, pleasant manners and agreeable ex- 
terior. He was always popular, and had hosts of 
friends, until a bitter love disappointment ren- 
dered him morbid and misanthropical. It was 
cruel of Beatrice Raymond to treat him as she 
did. Not that I blame her for not marrying him. 
A man with hereditary consumption in the back- 
ground as an inheritance to bestow upon his chil- 
dren is not fitted to enter into the bonds of mat- 
rimony with any woman, and I am the last one to 
blame any woman for maintaining that opinion. 
Only she ought not to have lured him on to love 
her. She was beautiful, brilliant and fascinating, 
and she certainly flirted with him desperately, in 
a way that would probably have only proved 
pleasant pastime to a good many men. Sut to 
Philip it did serious harm. He never was the 
same man afterward. I shall never forget the 
day that he came to see me, and told me the 
whole story. I was always like an old maiden 
aunt to him, for he had no mother—my poor 
Philip '!—and so he made me his confidante in all 
important matters. 

‘*And what do you mean to do now, Philip ?” 
I asked him, after he had told me the whole story 
of his wooing Miss Raymond, and of the positive 
way in which she had refused him. 

‘**T doa not know, Miss Anson,” he answered, in 
au dreary way. ‘‘ Sometimes [ think of going to 
Europe to study art.” 

“The very best thing you could do!” I an- 
swered, briskly, interrupting him mercilessly. 

‘‘But to what end ? My life is a desolate one. 
I have no incentive to work.” 

‘‘Work for work’s sake—for ari’s sake, my 
boy. You are still so young” (he was then just 
twenty-eight) ‘‘that you may shape for yourself 
a very noble career.” 

‘* What! with my fragile health—my shattered 
hopes ? It is not very likely.” 

** Try—only try.” 

And I had at least the satisfaction of seeing a 
gleam of reviving interest in life shining in his 
eyes before he left me. 

He did go to Europe and take up the study of 
art, but he lacked strength of character and 
steadiness of purpose to enable him to achieve 
any distinction as a painter. He lacked, too, the 
spur of necessity. His daily bread was not de- 
pending upon his efforts, so he relaxed those ef- 
forts whenever he felt ill or depressed. He stud- 
ied awhile in Paris, and then he went to Munich, 
aud finally I heard of him in Rome, always doing 


something with his pencils and palette, but noth. 
ing that ever amounted to much. He went on 
several long journeys, and a tour that he took 
through Austria and Hungary seemed to interest 
him very much, He wrote to me very regularly, 
but he had not the gift of penning very interest- 
ing letters, so that he gave me merely a list of the 
places he had visited, and added but little con- 

rning himself and his own impressions and oc- 
cupations, 

After a year or two his letters slackened, and 
at last they ceased entirely. Sometimes I would 
meet with persons who had seen him abroad, and 
the accounts they gave of him were far from sat- 
isfactory. He had grown more morbid and cyn- 
ical than ever, and moreover his health was in a 
most precarious condition. He had caught a se- 
ries of severe colds during his Austrian journey, 
and though partially restored by a new course of 
treatment prescribed by a young and highly gifte:! 
Hungarian physician, there was no doubt but that 
his lungs were seriously affected. ‘He talks 
now,” said my informant, ‘‘ of returning to the 
United States, and of settling down next winter 
in Florida to give his new doctor’: system a ful! 
and patient trial. He has, too, an idea of paint- 
ing some pictures of negro life for the Universal 
Exhibition of 1889, and from what he said | 
think he has an idea of combining the two ; that 
is, of taking a studio somewhere down South, and 
of working and trying the new remedies at one 
and the same time.” 

‘** Do you know anything about this new course 
of treatment ?” I asked. 

** Nothing—except that it consists in gradually 
increasing doses of some virulent poison. This 
much I got Forester to tell me; but he is.a re- 
served, unsociable fellow, and does not care to 
talk much about himself or his own ailments.” 

Reserved—unsociable ! How he had changed ! 
Alas! my poor Philip! 

It was only a few weeks later that I was aston- 
ished by the sudden arrival of Philip himself at 
my little home. ‘* Only to say How are you ? and 
then Good-by, Miss Anson,” he declared. ‘‘! 
could not pass through New York without com- 
ing to take a look at you. I start for New Or- 
leans to-morrow.” And then he sat down and 
talked for more than an hour concerning his 
plans and his future. I found him terribly 
changed, with all the signs of advanced con- 
sumption visible in his countenance and in his 
wasted frame. But he spoke cheerfully respect- 
ing his own health, and also expressed the utmost 
faith in the new cure invented and prescribed to 
him by his Hungarian physician. On that sub- 
ject, however, he seemed unwilling to talk, and 
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soon diverged into an account of his plans for the 
coming winter and of his projected picture. I 
had never seen him so eager and so interested in 
anything relating to himself since his love affair 
with Miss Raymond, and I felt encouraged re- 
specting him, despite the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of his health. 

He took a very affectionate farewell of me, and 
went away; and the next tidings that I had of 
him came in the shape of a letter that he ad- 
dressed to me from New Orleans. He wrote 
hopefully, and in good spirits. He had found 
just the residence that he desired, namely, a fur- 
nished villa in the suburbs of the city. He had 
also found a most admirable model for his pro- 
jected picture in the shape of an old negress, who 
kept a fruit stall in the square, opposite the Ca- 
thedral. ‘*She is the most curious and _pict- 
uresque old creature imaginable,” he wrote. 
‘There is a tradition current among the colored 
people here that she is over a hundred years old, 
and certainly she looks like it. She is a native- 
born African, and claims to have been a priestess, 
or a princess, or a witch, in her own land—per- 
haps all three. Old Yana, as she is called, might 
pose for a picture of ‘She,’ after that bewitching 
heroine’s death, with all her thousands of years 
of life accumulated on her head. Her face shows 
the most extraordinary agglomeration possible of 
wrinkles, and her short curly wool is as white as 
snow. I have engaged this venerable personage 
to act as my cook and housekeeper and general 
factotum, and she will sit to me in her hours of 
leisure. So you may expect me back in the 
spring, with a picture that shall be a master- 
piece, if a remarkable model and painstaking ex- 
ecution can make it so. As to my health, I find 
that it is rapidly improving. I will venture now to 
confess to you what the nature really was of the 
treatment that I have been following. It con- 
sisted of minute doses of arsenic, to be gradually 
increased as my system became capable of en- 
during larger quantities of the poison. I have 
derived the utmost benefit from it, especially in 
the matter of relief from oppression of breathing. 
My respiration has of late become so easy and 
comfortable that it is a positive pleasure to me to 
breathe.” 

I received two short letters from him after 
that, in one of which he inclosed a photograph of 
the old negress Yana. I did not like the face 
that looked up, sullenly and scowlingly, from the 
picture. It was the face, so it seemed to me, of 
a being with unlimited possibilities of cruelty in 
her nature, and with an element of barbarism un- 
derlying the thin veneer of civilization acquired 
by long residence ina Christian land, As I looked 
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upon the wrinkled features there rose involun- 
tarily before me memories of Ashantee kings and 
their dreadful ** customs,” and all sorts of horrid 
deeds perpetrated by the savage tribes of Africa. 
Yet I was far enough from suspecting the truth. 

I scarcely know how to conclude my story. 
What remains for me to tell is so inconceivably 
horrible that I dread to record the incidents as 
they actually occurred. 

Toward the end of January I received a letter 
from Philip, begging’ me to come to New Orleans 
and pay him a visit. 
sion of spirits. The arsenic treatment seemed to 
have reached a point with him when to stop it 
would prove fatal, and when unmistakable symp- 
toms showed that his svstem had nearly reached 
a point when no more doses of the poison could 
be endured. ‘ Moreover,” he wrote, ‘‘I think 
that old Yana is growing dissatistied with her 
position with me. She has become sulky of late, 
and refuses to speak, and sometimes I can see her 
glaring at me out of those bloodshot eyes of hers 
with a ferocious expression that actually chills the 
blood in my veins. I may be growing fanciful, 
however. Iam sick and lonely, and long to see 
you, dear Miss Anson. Do come and spend a 
few weeks with me, and then I will return with 
you to New York. Telegraph me word if you 
will come, and also the day and hour of your 
arrival, and I will meet you at the station.” 

I decided at once to accept the invitation, and 
to go and look after the poor fellow in his evil 
plight. 1 sent the dispatch as he had directed, 
before I started. But, when my long, tiresome 
journey was at an end and I at length reached 
New Orleans, there was no one waiting to meet 
me at the station ; Philip was nowhere to be seen. 
Fearing that he was ill, I hired a carriage and was 
on the point of starting at once for his abode, 
when it occurred to-me that the presence of a 
physician might be useful in case Philip had sud- 
denly become worse. So I appealed to a young 
man, Dr. Janes Lake, who had been a fellow 
passenger, and who had shown me a good deal of 
kindness on the journey. After hearing my ex- 
planation of the circumstances he willingly agreed 
to accompany me. 

We set out without delay, and reached the villa 
in safety. But, to my astonishment, it seemed 
utterly deserted. We knocked and rang at the 
front door for some time in vain. Then Dr. 
Lake, who was an active and energetic young 
fellow, proposed trying to gain an entrance by 
one of the back windows. He went away, and in 
a very few minutes he unlocked and unbarred the 
front door from within. But as I was about to 
enter he waved me back. 


He wrote in great depres- 
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‘To not come in, Miss Anson,” he whispered, 
in a hoarse, horror-stricken tone. ‘‘ Something 
frightful has been taking place here. Let me 
search the house thoroughly before you try to 
enter.” 

His fresh young face was white with a ghastly 
pallor. Hastily scribbling a few lines on a card, 
he summoned our driver and sent him off at full 
gallop to the city, with a message of which I 
caught only the word “police.” Then he went 
in, and, throwing open the windows of the draw- 
ing room, he beckoned to me, after a brief in- 
vestigation, to enter. There was nothing at all 
astonishing to be seen in the room. Philip had 
evidently used it as a studio. The table was 
strewn with brushes and color tubes, and his 
palette lay conspicuous in the midst. On an 
easel was placed the finished picture about which 
he had so often written to me. It was a full- 
length figure of the old negress, about half the 
size of life, and represented her as seated beside 
her stand of oranges. It was painted with a 
breadth and freedom of touch, and a subtle sense 
of color, of which I could hardly have believed 
Philip Forester capable. Sketches and studies, 
mostly of the same grim personage, leaned against 
the walls, or were piled upon the chairs. But 
Philip—where was he ? 

I was on the point of leaving the room to go 
in search of him when Dr. Lake, who had quitted 
me abruptly on my entrance, returned, bearing 
something in his hands, over which he had thrown 
a large handkerchief. He laid his burden on the 
table. A faint, horrible odor stole through the 
room. 

“You are a brave woman—a strong woman, 
Miss Anson,” he said, impressively. ‘‘ Can you 
stand a terrific shock ?” 


**T can—I will !” 

«Then tell me if you recognize these features,” 
he said. 

He drew aside the handkerchief, and there be- 
fore me lay a ghastly severed human head. I 
shrieked in terror at the sight. 

‘Compose yourself, Miss Anson. Look again, 
and tell me if you know who this is.” 

I forced myself to fix my shuddering gaze on 
the dreadful object before me. Yes, I knew but 
too well the livid countenance on which I looked. 
It was that of Philip Forester. 

**But who has done this deed ?” 
** Where is the negress Yana ?” 

**She, too, is dead. Her body is lying on the 
floor in the kitchen. ‘This”—and he touched 
the pale head as he spoke —‘‘I found hidden be- 
hind a pile of wood in the outhouse.” 

It was not till the inquest was held that the 
riddle of this mystery was finally unraveled. I 
will not dwell upon the hideous details of the evi- 
dence. Suffice it to say that Dr. Lake’s medical 
science enabled him to discover the truth. Old 
Yana had undoubtedly belonged in her youth to 
one of the cannibal tribes of Africa; and, indeed, 
the testimony was elicited at the trial that she 
had been in the habit of dilating on her delight 
in the feasts of human flesh of which she had par- 
taken as a girl. She had slain her unfortunate 
master, probably, in a sudden and frenzied re- 
vival of her old instincts. Dr. Lake discovered 
the traces of more than one horrible banquet in 
which she had indulged after her crime. But 
that crime had brought with it its own swift and 
singular punishment. The flesh of the arsenic 
eater, saturated as it was with the deadly drug, 
was in itself a poison, and the old cannibal had 
perished from its effects. 


I cried. 


A WOMAN'S REASON. 


By Harriet BELL, 


Dear love, why should I shrink from your caress ? 

It was not that I loved you, sweet, the less, 

But faint across the harp of life there swept 
minor chord, and I would fain have wept. 


O love, I count each priceless, happy hour, 
And hold it dear, for after sunshine, shower. 
Sometimes I think it might be better yet 
For us to part ere each has learned regret. 


Yet stay. Turn not away. O love, come back. 
Hold but my hand ard all the rock-strewn track 
Lies far beyond, and all my coward fear 

Is lest you onward press and leave me here. 
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DOWN THE ST. LAWRENCE 
ON A RAFT. 
By J. J. BELL. 


Tne River St. Lawrence affords some of the 
finest natural scenery in the world. The trip 
from Kingston, among the Thousand Islands, 
and down the rapids, on one of the comfortable 
steamers which make daily trips during the sea- 
son of navigation, is a favorite one; but the 
writer had the opportunity, during a brief holi- 
day trip, of seeing its beauties under a new as- 
pect, having made the passage down the river 
on a raft of timber. 

One of the principal industries of the people 
of Canada is lumbering. In the early years the 
wood nearly all found its way to market in the 
form of square timber. The men were sent to 
the woods in the autumn, where a shanty was 
built for their accommodation, and during the 
winter timber making was actively carried on. 
The trees were cut down and hewed square, 
drawn to a lake or stream, and placed on the 
ice, ready for the drive as soon as the ice broke 
up in the spring. Of late years more attention 
has been given to the production of sawed lum- 
ber. For the English market, to which the 
square timber chiefly went, the saw logs, which 
are formed by lengths of the tree cut off, and 
floated down the stream to the mill with their 
thin bark on, are cut into deals, which are planks 
three inches in thickness, varying in length and 
width according to the requirements of the CUTTING THE LOCS. 
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market. For the United States market, where 
a large proportion of the sawed lumber goes, 
inch boards are the standard. But a consider- 
able amount of square timber is still made, es- 
pecially in those regions which are without rail- 
way or stezem communicetion ; for it spoils sawed 
lumber to put it in the water. This square 
timber finds its way to Quebec, the great timber 
market of the Dominion, where it is loaded into 
sh ps and taken to the foreign market. At one 
time it was all floated from the place where it was 
made to Quebec, often a tedious and expensive 
process, sometimes resulting in serious damage 
to the timber from contact with the rocks in the 
rapids of the smaller streams. With the increase 
of railway facilities it is sometimes found ad- 
visable to take it from the water and load it on 
cars for a portion, if not for the entire journey. 
Some of the timber is still rafted down the St. 
Lawrence, and on one of these rafts our pleasant 
trip was made. 

A raft is made up of a number of drams, or 
cribs, as they are sometimes called. These vary 
in size according to the stream down which they 
are to float, but on the St. Lawrence they are 
usually about 260 x60 feet. At the rafting ground 
a frame of timber, flattened on two sides, and of 
the size indicated, is made and firmly fastened at 
the corners. The sticks of timber are floated 
into this frame, placed close together and firmly 
secured by withes. A withe is a small sapling 
generally of birch, twisted till it is quite pliable. 
They are very tough, and are found to answer 
the purpose better than chains or ropes, besides 
being much cheaper and easily obtained. After the 
whole is firmly fastened, a second layer of timber 
is placed upon it, running crosswise, and a third 
layer, and sometimes a fourth, running length- 
wise. The third and fourth lavers are not placed 
the full width, nor do they extend to the ends of 
the dram. This leaves a margin upon which the 
rowers stand, and the buoyancy of the lower tier, 
kept down by the weight in the centre, causes the 
ends to rise, giving the dram a slightly turned-up 
orm at the ends, and enabling it to pass more 
cadily over the swells, or any obstruction it may 
micet. The comparatively smooth floor, formed 
the upper tier of timber, furnishes a place on 
which board cabins are built, or tents pitched, for 
the accommodation of the men. 

At one time the rafts were propelled by suils 


consisting of 


canvas, or more frequently board 
screens. Of course a fair wind was necessary, 
and when such was not blowing there was no al- 

tive but to tie up, unless in a place where 


there was a strong current. Long delays were 


+ 


frequent, and as this entailed large expense, be- 


° 
sides perhaps the loss of a favorable sale, steam 
tugs are now employed to tow the raft. Oars are 
provided, but only for guiding the drams in the 
current or when running the rapids. 

Our raft consisted of nine drams, principally 
white pine of a large size, with a few sticks of 
splendid hardwood. This timber had been brought 
by rail from Georgian Bay to Collins Bay, a shel- 
tered inlet a short distance west of Kingston, 
the scene of operations of the Collins Bay Raft- 
ing and Forwarding Company. Having all the 
appliances in the way of tugs, chains, anchors, 
ete., and a staff of experienced men, the company 
contracts to raft and deliver timber at Quebec, 
and many of the lumbermen, who formerly did 
their own rafting, now employ them to do this 
part of the work. 

The amount of square timber which went down 
the St. Lawrence the past season was largely in 
excess of what it has been for some years, and 
the company on whose raft we went dispatched 
one every two weeks. <A stimulus has been given 
to the trade by an advance in prices, and at pres- 
ent figures our raft represented at Quebec some- 
thing over $100,000. It is estimated that the 
c in 1889 amounted 





square timber sold 
to $10,000,000, 

The commissariat stores are a very important 
part of the outfit. In the earlier days of lumber- 
ing these were comparatively few, pork, bread, 
tea and pea soup forming the bill of fare. Now- 
adays the menw has been considerably extended, 
and vegetables, fruit and other luxuries, if these 
can be considered such, have been added. Joe, 
our cook, justly laid claim to a considerable de- 
gree of proficiency in the culinary department. 
His soup, made with a combination of peas and 
rice, would have satisfied the taste of an epicure, 
aud his dried-apple pies, rice puddings and va- 
rious forms of pastry were extremely appetizing. 
ut perhaps one of the best tests of a good cook 
is the ability to make a good loaf of bread, or to 
boil a potato just right. <As to the first, Joe 
escaped the ordeal, for the supply of bread was 
procured on shore ; but I have no doubt that, had 
it been necessary, his qualifications to manufact- 
ure the staff of life would have stood the test. 
The cabin contained a small cooking stove, and 
the larder was well supplied with pork of the best 
quality, hams, bread, flour, rice, split peas, dried 
apples, prunes and other good things. Here Joe 
carried on his operations, and that they were well 
performed was evidenced by the absence of grum- 
bling. We, the passengers on the raft, employed 
Joe to do our cooking, but sometimes supple- 
mented our canned meats and vegetables by the 
substantials which the raft afforded, and which 
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an appetite, sharpened by outdoor life, enabled 
us fully to enjoy. 

The raft being put together, the drams ranged 
up in rectangular form, three long and three 
wide, the stores placed on board, and the crew, 
twenty in number all told, in their places, the 
heavy cable by which our good tug, the Rival, was 
to tow us was made fast, and on the evening of 
July 17th we moved out from Collins Bay and en- 
tered the waters of Lake Ontario. The weather 
was favorable, and the regular plash of the pad- 
dle wheels and the steady pull on the cable brought 
us to Kingston early the next morning. Passing 
the Limestone City, with its penitentiary and its 
asylum, its martello towers standing like watch- 
ful sentinels in and around its harbor, its sort 
frowning down upon us from the hill overlooking 
the entrance to the river, its university buildings 
and its military college where the youth of the 
country are trained for peace or war, its capa- 
cious harbor well filled with shipping, we passed 
into the St. Lawrence and entered the mazes of 
the far-famed Thousand Islands. To the right 
stretched Wolfe Island, the largest of the group, 
flanked by Garden Island, the busy scene of the 
shipbuilding and rafting operations of Calvin & 
Co., one of the best-known names on the river 
in connection with these lines of industry. Our 
course lay through the Canadian Channel, the 
same one through which, more than two centuries 
ago, Count de Frontenac, the Governor of New 
France, passed with his fleet of canoes and ba- 
teaux on his way from Lachine to Cataraqui, now 
Kingston, where he met and concluded a treaty 
with the Iroquois, and built a fort, which he 
named after himself, thus obtaining control of 
the trade which naturally centred toward such a 
commanding position. This fort stood on a point 
of land now occupied by the Téte du Pont Bar- 

acks and the oldest part of the city of Kingston, 

just west of where the Cataraqui River, the out- 
let of the Rideau Canal, enters Kingston harbor. 
But though our rate of progress enabled us to 
note these points of historic interest, the space at 
our disposal admonishes us not to linger over 
them, interesting though they may be. 

At the foot of Wolfe Island, a well-known raft- 
ing ground, where timber brought down the lakes 
in vessels is made into rafts for the passage down 
the river, just as the sun was declining in the 
west, we passed under its lighthouse to the Amer- 
ican Channel, that usually taken by rafts, because 
of the tortuous character of the Canadian Chan- 
nel in the neighborhood of the Fiddler’s El- 
bow, a few miles further down. The village of 
Clayton loomed up on the right, and we were 
s00n in that part of the river which has within 
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the past few years become such a favorite resort 
for the wealthy families of the cities of the United 
States, whose island homes nature and art have 
done so much to render attractive. But we are 
coming to a part of the channel which abounds in 
shoals and sunken rocks, and with the prospect of 
a blow prudence dictates a halt for the night, 
and we tied up at Round Island. Toward morn- 
ing the weather turned fine, and we were off at 
daylight. Thousand Island Park was soon passed, 
the camp ground which is the favorite resort of 
thousands who wish to combine recreation and 
mental improvement during their summer holi- 
day. Safely past the somewhat intricate channel 
in its vicinity, we entered that stretch of the 
American Channel, straight and smooth and deep, 
which separates Wells Island from the mainland. 
This part of the river is a perfect panorama. 
Rows of summer cottages are seen on both sides, 
while the glassy surface of the stream mirrors the 
reflection of excursion steamers, steam yachts and 
fishing boats. At the end of this stretch, through 
which we were materially assisted by the current, 
we passed Alexandria Bay, with its mammoth 
hotels and its crowds of pleasure seekers. In this 
vicinity are to be found some of the first resi- 
dences on the river, the castle recently built by 
Pullman overshadowing them all. He it was who 
led the van in procuring an island and making it 
his summer home. His first cottage was a plain, 
unpretending wooden structure ; but recently he 
erected a substantial stone castle, more like the 
home of a feudal prince than a temporary sum- 
mer residence. 

Soon after passing this frequented part of the 
river it commenced to rain, and all hands were 
glad to take shelter, the raftsmen in their cabins, 
where they talked or slept, and we in our tent, 
which was pitched near headquarters on the lead- 
ing dram. Just after the shades of evening set 
in we reached Brockville, a flourishing town at 
the foot of the Thousand Islands, delightful as to 
situation and substantial as to growth and prog- 
ress. As the first of the rapids is ohly some four- 
teen or fifteen miles distant, and there was no 
object in reaching them before daylight, our tug 
slackened its speed, and in the morning we found 
ourselves tied up to the shore at Prescott, twelve 
miles below Brockville. Here some necessary 
supplies were laid in, and our tug replenished her 
supply of coal. Having an unusually heavy raft, 
it was necessary to divide, for the tug remains at 
the head of the raft in the Galops and Du Plat 
Rapids, but nine drams were considered too much 
for it to take down with safety. Having failed 
to secure another tug, four drams were left be- 
hind, and the Rival proceeded with the other 
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one of the large steamers passed us on her way to 
Montreal, her deck crowded with passengers. As 
we swept around point after point, the shores and 
islands presented ever-varying beauties. The lit- 
tle village of Cardinal, with its conspicuous starch 
factory, was passed, and rounding a sharp point, 
we came to the village of Iroquois, which lies at 
the foot of the rapids. Before it is the entrance 
to the Galops Canal, which enables barges and 
the less powerful steam craft to overcome this 
obstruction to navigation. The Canadian Goy- 
ernment has recently expended a large sum in 
removing shoals and sunken rocks in this rapid, 
and is now engaged in enlarging the series of 





PASSING KINGSTON, 


five. Passing the historic windmill, now con- 
verted into a lighthouse, the scene of the unsuc- 
cessful revolt of the so-called ‘ patriots” under the 
Polish leader Von Schultz, in 1837, and reund- 
ing Chimney Island, on which are the remains of 
some old French fortifications, we were soon caught 
by the rapidly increasing current and hurried on 
to the Galops, the first of the St. Lawrence rapids. 
The channel winds between a number of islands, 
one of which forms a breakwater, behind which 
the large steamers work their way up, for the 
more powerful of the boats run up these rapids as 
well as down. As we entered the broken water, 


canals which constitute their St. Lawrence sys- 
tem. The deepening of this rapid was attended 
with great engineering difficulties. A chain tug 
of special pattern had to be constructed so that 
it could be securely maintained in position while 
sounding and drilling operations were carried on. 
The importance of the work did not allow either 
engineering difficulties or financial considerations 
to stand in the way. Besides the danger to steam- 
ers ascending from striking sunken obstructions, 
they were sometimes forced out of the channel by 
descending rafts, and loss of time is a serious con- 
sideration. Vessels can pass down the river from 
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the head of the Galops to Dickin- 
son’s Landing, at the head of the 
Long Sault, in less than one-third 
the time it takes them to pass 
through the canals. It is, there- 
fore, of the greatest importance 
that the river, especially in the 
stages of low water, should be in 
such a state that it can be navigat- 
ed with safety. During the past 
sixty years the extreme variation of 
the water levels of Lakes Erie and 
Ontario has been about 54 feet, 
and, of course, an almost corre- 
sponding variation takes place at 
the rapids. ‘The improvements car- 


SHOOTING THE LACHINE RAPIDS. 


ried out have rendered the de- 
scent of the Galops safe at all 
stages of water for all kinds of 
craft. 

We had passed the rapid, but 
we were not out of the swift 
current, and we sped rapidly 
on, the towline hanging some- 
what slack, except when the tug 
found it necessary to swerve to 
one side or the other to keep us 
in the midst of the channel. 
Passing a point where the river 
narrows to a width of only five 
hundred feet, the narrowest in 
its whole course from Lake On- 
tario to the sea, the pretty vil- 
lage of Morrisburg soon came 
in sight, and rounding a curve, 
we see the crested waves of the 
Rapide du Plat swirling in deep- 
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creen eddies and white-capped waves against the 
shores of a number of beautiful islands, nicely 
wooded with white birch and other luxuriant fo- 
liage. This rapid is rougher than the Galops, 
and some of its swells curled over the side of our 
raft; but the channel is broad and straight, and 
rushing past a large propeller which was slowly 
working its way upward through the Morrisburg 
Canal, we passed into the more placid waters 
below. 

We were now passing the County of Dundas, 
associated, like the Bay of Quinte district, near 
where our raft was put together, with the first 
settlement of the country by the U. E. Loyal- 
ists, and we presently came to Chrysler’s Farm, 
where a decisive battle was fought on November 
llth, 1813, between the United States troops and 
a mixed force of British regulars, Canadian vol- 
unteers and Indians. Many of the killed were 
buried in common graves on the spot over which 
now wave green orchards and yellowing fields of 
grain. 

Before long the increasing current and the 
bolder shores warned us that the Long Sault Rap- 
ids were not far off. Here there are two channels 
—the North, familiar to passengers on the larger 
steamers, with its immense swells; and the South, 
with its less broken water but swifter current. 
Our course lay through the latter. But what are 
those numerous boats pulling out from the shore 
filled with men ? Those are our crews, for in the 
passage of the larger rapids the tug leaves us, the 
raft is divided, and each dram runs by itself un- 
der the direction of a pilot who knows the cur- 
rents and eddies, and with a crew of, in our case, 
twenty-two oarsmen, equally divided between the 
bow and stern. As we approached the rapid the 
tug cast the drams off one by one, sufficiently far 
apart to prevent any danger of collision. After 
the last had been let go our tug turned back to 
Prescott to bring on the four drams which had 
been left behind. 

The oars are not used for propelling the raft 
onward—the current performs that duty—but 
simply for directing its course by swinging one 
end or the other, as may be requisite to keep it 
in the proper channel. Great care and judgment 
are necessary, for should it leave its course it may 
be driven on the shore and stick fast, or be 
wrecked, or cause disaster to the following drams. 
This is particularly the case in the Long Sault, 
where the channel is not much wider than the 
drams. The pilots, however, know every current, 
and standing midway on the dram, watch every 
movement, while the men are ready to double- 
man the oars, if necessary. The south side pas- 
sage is long and swift, and comparatively smooth, 


till the foot of Long Sault Island is reached, 
where the two channels rejoin, and where there 
are some heavy breakers. In the distance we 
could see the rough waves of the North Channel 
tossing their snowy manes high in the air. Rafts 
seldom pass that way. They have been known to 
do so, but it is a risky business, and with ordi- 
nary drams the waves would sweep completely 
over them. After gaining the main steamboat 
channel once more and coming to a troublesome 
place known as Stone’s Eddy, one end of our 
dram was driven ashore and went plowing up the 
steep bank through the sand and gravel. We 
prepared to jump ashore, fearing a break-up, but 
the current swung us around, and we slid off 
without any further damage than the breaking 
of a few withes. Such mishaps are not unfre- 
quent, and two of the following drams met with 
a like adventure. Crab Island Shoal, a little 
further on, is another bad spot, and one of the 
drams, in escaping the Sylla of the shoal, was 
caught in the Charybdis of an eddy, and got 
aground in a shallow bay, where it remained till 
the next day, when the tug arrived to pull it off. 
Making a sharp turn around Massena Point, we 
gained the channel south of Cornwall Island, and 
by dint of hard rowing got into Smart’s Bay, the 
assembling place before proceeding through Lake 
St. Francis. 

The next day was Sunday, but while en route 
that day is not very strictly observed by rafts- 
men, and at an early hour the men were busily 
at work repairing damages. Taking advantage 
of the delay, we crossed over the island, which is 
inhabited by a fairly industrious and prosperous 
colony of Indians, and hired one of them to row 
us across the North Channel to the prosperous 
manufacturing town of Cornwall, where we went 
to church. Cornwall stands at the foot of the 
Long Sault and the Cornwall Canal, from which 
it derives unlimited water power, which has been 
taken advantage of to establish several large fac- 
tories. The weaving room of one of the cotton 
mills is one of the largest in America. These 
factories, furnishing employment to several hun- 
dred operators, who spend most of their wages in 
the place, have given the town, which was previ- 
ously almost at a standstill, a great impetus, and 
its growth within the past few years has been 
rapid. It ranks now as one of the most substan- 
tial towns in Ontario. 

About two o’clock the portion of the raft left 
behind at Prescott arrived, and in the morning 
we moved off. The Indian village of St. Regis 
was seen on the right, and passing around the 
foot of Cornwall Island, we headed down a broad 


rstretch of the river, studded with islands, and in 
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an hour or so entered Lake St. Francis. This ex- 
pansion of the river is about thirty miles long and 
six wile. 

The evening was a delightful one. Numerous 
campers occupied the islands and points, and at 
Stanley Island, which is a favorite resort for the 
Cornwallites, quite a little colony was to be seen. 
But the chief glory of the view was the range of 
mountains, a spur of the Adirondacks, which 
bounded the horizon on the south, and was a 
very pleasant relief from the monotonous level 
which, as a rule, characterized the shores of the 
river so far. The channel is well marked with 
lighthouses, so that we proceeded rapidly on 
our way, and the next morning found us tied up 
at the long wooden pier at Coteau Landing, near 
the head of the first of three rapids which follow 
each other in quick succession. As far as Corn- 
wall the south shore had been United States ter- 
ritory, while the northern formed part of the 
English-speaking Province of Ontario. Now both 
sides are French-speaking Quebec. Here we met 
with delay in securing our crews for the running 
of these rapids, for news that the raft was com- 
ing, which is usually sent in advance, appeared 
to have been imperfectly circulated, and the 
farmers, generally quite willing to leave their 
work to earn a few dollars at the oar, did not 
appear to have altogether settled whether it was 
best to come on this oceasion, or to stay at home 
and gather in their hay. However, this difficulty 
having been overcome, we at last moved off, an- 
ticipating much gratification from the passage of 
three of the prettiest rapids to be encountered 
on the river. 

The writer has not been seized with the craze 
for amateur photography, but he did feel that 
glorious morning as if he would like to turn a 
camera on the scene that presented itself from 
the leading dram, as it was about to enter the 
Coteau Rapids. The drams scattered over the 
surface of the water, their crews laboring at the 
oars ; in the foreground the piers of the new rail- 
way bridge under construction; in the back- 
ground the large transfer steamer of the Canada 
Atlantic Railway, with an entire train, locomotive 
included, on board, all in a setting of bright em- 
erald shore and verdure-clad island, would have 
made a rarely beautiful picture. But we are now 
into the rapid, a short yet somewhat turbulent 
one, 

An island was pointed out to us, known as Pris- 
oners’ Island, from the fact that in the War of 
1812, when there was not room for the captives 
in the fort which stood on the shore, they were 
placed on this island, where, without boat or raft, 
they were as secure as if within stone walls and 
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behind grated windows, for an attempt to escape 
by breasting the turbulent waters which surround 
it would have involved instant destruction. It is 
now used for pasturing hogs. Floating down 
with the current, .we came to the Cedars, the 
prettiest of the St. Lawrence rapids, and were 
soon carried past its foaming and tossing waves 
and hidden rocks, and sped on to the Cascades, 
the last of the three rapids, to overcome which 
the Beauharnois Canal, twelve miles in length, 
was built on the south shore. The channel in 
the Cascades is somewhat crooked, but there is 
plenty of water, and we ran through without 
much work at the oars. In all these rapids we 
were much impressed with the skill of our pilot. 
Sometimes we seemed to be runn.ng straight for 
an island or a ledge of rock, and instead of row- 
ing away from it he would instruct his men to 
pull toward it, but at the right moment the cur- 
rent caught us in its grasp and carried us safely 
past. Indeed, the rush of the water is toward the 
deepest channels, and when a dram is once di- 
rected to the proper point for entering the rapid 
there is not much difficulty in keeping it in the 
right course. 

At the foot of all these rapids boats may be 
seen hovering about as the rafts descend. Some- 
times sticks of timber slip from their places, and 
the occupants of these pirate boats are on thie 
watch to pick them up for the sake of the sal- 
vage, which is fifty cents per stick. The raftsmen 
do not encourage them, for they prefer to gather 
the strays with the boat belonging to the raft; 
but the pirates are always on hand, and they 
show considerable skill in working their way up 
the rapids and capturing the sticks as soon as 
they escape. 

A good deal of time was spent in getting the 
drams collected at. thg foot of these rapids, in 
paying the men for their services, and getting 
them on board the tug which they had engaged 
to come down the canal and take them back to 
Coteau ; but finally matters were arranged, and 
we set out through Lake St. Louis, an expansion 
of the river similar to Lake St. Francis, but 
smaller, being only twenty miles long. At iis 
upper end it receives from the north, as tributary, 
one branch of the Ottawa; and here is to be ob- 
served a curious phenomenon. The bright-green 
water of the St. Lawrence and the dark-brown 
stream of the Ottawa refuse to unite, and for 
miles the line of demarkation can be traced ; nor 
do the two waters become completely mingled 
till they have been tossed together in the Lachine 
Rapids. : 

A run of a couple of hours or so took us through 
Lake St. Louis, but it was too late to get our crews 
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on board, run the Lachine Rapids and gather up 
the drams before nightfall ; and, therefore, though 
the weather was very favorable, we were obliged to 
make fast to an anchorage provided for the pur- 
pose, on the north side of Nun’s Island, in full 
view of the mountain which forms the background 
for the city of Montreal, and nearly opposite the 
foot of the St. Ann’s Rapids, at the mouth of the 
Ottawa, which the poet Moore has immortalized 
in his ‘Canadian Boat Song.” 

Early the next morning our crews of Indians 
from the village of Caughnawaga, at the head of 
the Lachine Rapids, were on board to take us 
down the last and most dangerous of the rapids ; 
but a stiff north wind was blowing, and as it ap- 
peared likely to continue all day, the men were 
cent home. We had an idle day, which the crew 
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spent in resting. In the even- 
ing we paddled over to inspect 
one of the iron floating light- 
ships which are anchored in the 
lake, to mark the channel, an¢ 
found its keeper to be an old 
Frenchman, whose conversa- 
tional powers appeared to be 
limited to the one word “‘ Oui,” 
which was his reply to every- 
thing we said. However, he 
seemed to understand that we 
wished to examine his some- 
what limited quarters, and he 
cheerfully acquiesced. While 
doing so he was engaged in 
gazing at our somewhat diminutive craft, and he 
was not the only Frenchman who looked with 
some curiosity and passed comments upon our 
Peterborough canoe. ‘That conversation with the 
old lighthouse keeper was not more animated 
may have been the fault of the writer’s restricted 
knowledge of the French patois rather than any 
uncommunicative disposition on the part of the 
old man. 

Early the next morning our crew was again on 
board, and as a light wind which was blowing 
would not materially interfere with our passage 
of the Lachine Rapids, we set off. As soon as we 
were under way we were approached by a burly 
Indian of a very communicative disposition. He 


informed us that his name was ‘* Big John Cana- 
dian”; that eleven years ago on New Year’s Day, 
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and again this year on the same date, he had run 
the Lachine Rapids with a party of gentlemen in 
an open boat, statements that we knew to be cor- 
rect, attesting to the open character of some of 
our Canadian winters. He also told ns that he 
had played lacrosse before Queen Victoria, and 
that he was under an engagement to go to Aus- 
tralia to give an exposition of Canada’s national 
game. I fear ‘‘ Big John Canadian” did not im- 
press us with his importance to such an extent as 
he evidently wished. He is a son of Jean Bap- 
tiste, the well-known pilot who guides the steamers 
down the Lachine Rapids. 

The run was an exciting one. The tug began 
to cast us off above the handsome and graceful 
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iron bridge recently built, a little above the head 
of the rapids, by the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
We followed the main steamboat channel, which, 
as all who have passed down the river know, is 
hedged in by rocks, affording barely room for us 
to pass. But the current seemed to keep us in the 
right place, and dram after dram went over the 
big drop and through the swirling eddies in safety, 
and our tug, which had preceded us, began to 
pick us up as we drifted under the great Victoria 
Bridge and past Montreal, carried swiftly along 
by the strong current. ‘The rendezvous for mak- 
ing up the raft for the trip to Quebec is some four 
or five miles below the harbor of Montreal, but 
two of our drams were carried past, and had gone 
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some distance before they were captured. This 
delay, with the time required for lashing the 


drams together, coaling the tug and laying in 


day in Montreal, which 


supplies, gave us half 


we spent very profitably in roaming about and 
seelng some of the interesting sights of the old 
\ 

But that night found us all on board again, 
and about three o'clock in the morning we set 
off for Quebec, with no more rapids to run, our 
only apprehension being the possibility of a 
storm on Lake St. Peter, or when crossing St. 
Croix Bay. 

On our way to Quebee our dimensions were in- 
creased by two drams which had arrived from 
Brockville the day before, and were waiting to 
be towed to their destination. 

The best part of our trip was now over, but we 
still anticipated a pleasant sail through a part of 
the river seldom seen by tourists, for the steam- 
ers Which run between Montreal and Quebec al- 
ways leave at night and reach their destination 
eurly the next morning. As the sun obstinately 
refuses to work overtime, passengers cannot see 
the scenery of this part of the St. Lawrence. A 
day boat was put on some years ago, but not re- 
ceiving the support that was expected of it, it was 
soon withdrawn. 

There is a good deal of sameness to be ob- 
served in the scenery. The shores slope gently 
back, and the whitewashed houses of the habit- 
ants form almost a continuous village. When a 
French Canadian divides his farm among his 
children he gives each a river frontage, so that 
it comes to pass in course of time that the farms 
upproach very closely to Euclid’s definition of a 
straight line—length without breadth. At the 
headquarters of each parish, as a rule about six 
or eight miles apart, the houses are grouped a 
little more closely, while the parish church, with 
its high tinned spires glittering from the rays of 
the sun, stands out prominently and forms one 
of the most conspicuous features of the land- 
scape. 

About forty-five miles from Montreal, on the 
south shore, stands Sorel, a substantially built 
town of about 6,000 inhabitants, and the head- 
quarters of the Richelieu and Ontario Navigation 
Company, which possesses almost a complete mo- 
nopoly of the passenger traffic on the St. Law- 
rence from Toronto to the Saguenay. They have 
an extensive shipyard here, where their boats 
winter and most of the repairs are made. The 
town stands at the mouth of the Richelien River, 
which forms the outlet of Lakes Champlain and 
(ieorge, and through which an immense trade 
in sawed lumber between Ottawa and Albany 


barges. 

Halfway between Montreal and Quebec, on the 
north shore, stands Three Rivers, a city of about 
12,000 inhabitants, almost entirely French. It 
is at the mouth of the St. Maurice, from whose 
triple outlet the city takes its name. A consid- 
erable lumber trade is carried on here, and at one 
time the place was noted for its iron works, it 
being the seat, if I mistake not, of the first smelt- 
ing works and stove manufactory in this coun- 
try. Sorel and Three Rivers are the only towns 
of any considerable size on the St. Lawrence 
between Montreal and Quebec, and with Batis- 
can, a small village a short distance below Three 
Rivers, are the only ports of call for the larger 
steamers. 

Below Montreal, on the north side, for some 
distance the shores are low, and bear evidence of 
being frequently submerged. The ice holds here 
in the spring after it has broken up in Lakes St. 
Francis and St. Louis, and a solid embankment 
is formed, which backs the water and causes those 
disastrous floods from which the lower parts of 
Montreal have so often suffered. The few scat- 
tered trees on the flats bear evidence of the rough 
usage they have received from the ice, the bark 
being rubbed from their trunks. We passed the 
place where. that portion of the Ottawa River 
which flows to the north of the island of Montreal 
pours its brown waters into the St. Lawrence, 
and after getting beyond this we found that the 
north bank assumes much the same character- 
istics as the south. 

At sunset on the evening of the day we left 
Montreal we reached Lake St. Peter, the Jéte noir 
of lumbermen. Many a raft has here met with 
disaster, having been wrecked, and the timber 
scattered far and wide over the surface of the 
lake, entailing vast expense to collect it. With 
the exception of the ship channel through the 
centre, which is narrow and crooked, and requires 
constant dredging, the lake is shallow, and storms 
come up very suddenly. But we were fortunate. 
Hardly a ripple disturbed the surface of the 
water,and the skies gave no sign of an approach- 
ing storm. 

The sunset as we entered the lake was beauti- 
ful, and a soft, rich purple haze hung over the low 
shore and the Laurentian hills which bounded 
our northern horizon. Presently the northern 
lights appeared, and with everything in our favor 
the passage was rapidly made, and daylight found 
us at the other end. We were equally fortunate 
in crossing St. Croix Bay the next night, another 
broad expanse where sudden storms are liable to 
arise. But now we had the tide to contend 
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against, which runs up as far as 
Three Rivers. 

As we approached Quebec, the morning of the 
second day after leaving Montreal, a stiff east 


the city of 


wind kept us back, and prevented us from taking 
full advantage of the tide. 
tight tension was kept on the towline, we were 


In fact, although a 


going back for some time, and as the shores are 
high at this part of the river there was no place 
to tie up, so we had to submit to be forced back 
till the tide turned. The manager of the rafting 
company was in Quebec, and knowing that we 
were approaching, sent an extra tug to help us 
in getting in, and also to assist in distributing 
the drams to the various coves for which they 
were intended. 

In a reach of the river below Lake St. Peter we 
passed a number of dredges and stone lifters at 
work. Some of them were engaged in taking up 
piece by piece an ocean steamship which had 
sunk the previous season. Considerable difficulty 
is found in keeping this part of the St. Lawrence 
in safe condition for ocean-going vessels, and con- 
stant dredging is required, while the whole chan- 
nel has to be carefully buoyed. On this account 
the opinion is strongly held by many that Quebec 
should be the head of ocean navigation, instead of 
Montreal, and the large expenditure for dredging 
saved ; but this opinion is not likely to prevail. 
It is true that there is not so much traffic on the 
river—at least, so I was informed by our rafts- 
men—as there once was, the railways having ab- 
sorbed a large share of it, but we saw many ocean- 
going steamships on their way to and from Mon- 
treal. 

A large part of the timber and deals which 
formerly went exclusively by sailing vessels is now 
shipped by steamer, and even Quebec is losing some 
of its timber trade, the vessels which go to Montreal 
with cargoes taking on their return freights of 
timber there. It is probable that Montreal, both 
on account of its position and the superior enter- 
prise of its business men, will remain the head of 
ocean navigation, and that the Dominion Govern- 
ment will continue to expend even larger sums 
than before for dredging, buoving and lighting 
the channel. 

The most familiar craft on the river are, how- 
ever, scows of various build, laden with wood or 
hay. These were generally at anchor, waiting for 
a fair wind, for, contrary to the old proverb, time 
does not appear to be money with their owners, 
and they sometimes spend a week over a journey 
which should occupy only a day or two, rather 
than incur any expenditure for towing. But 


when a fair wind does at last come, they imme- 
diately hoist their great square sail on their 
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single mast and scud along at a thoroughly lively 
rate, 

A little above Lotbiniére, on the south shore 
of the river, forty-seven miles south of Quebee, 
we passed some peculiarly cut banks, which looked 
as if they had been artificially formed by giant 
mound builders. At Lotbinicre a sharp turn in 
the river is caused by high cliffs of soft shale, 
which rise to a great height, almost perpendicu- 
larly, from the water. Below this point is the 
residence of Hon. Mr. Joly, at one time Premier 
of Quebec, and a man of most liberal and pro- 
gressive views, who has done very much to further 
the agricultural interests of his province. We re- 
gretted that as the shades of evening were fast 
closing in we were unable to visit his large and 
beautiful farm, which we had been told was well 
worth going a distance to see. 

Our crew was considerably smaller after leaving 
Montreal, for, the rapids being passed, a number 
of the men were discharged. At Sorel we lost 
our careful and experienced, though somewhat 
loquacious, foreman, for a telegram was sent out 
summoning him to take charge of another raft. 
We were left in good hands, however, for the see- 
ond in command, though by no means so voluble. 
was thoroughly competent, even although he did 
not look into our tent every morning as soon as 
it was daylight to inquire for our welfare, as did 
his predecessor. 

About noon on the third day from Montreal 
we swung into one of the coves which line the 
shore for miles above Quebec, under the historie 
Heights of Abraham, which brave General Wolfe 
and his small army of men scaled on that mem- 
orable night in 1759, on the eve of the battle 
which made Canada a British province. These 
coves, which form one of the chief features of the 
ancient capital, are recesses made by huge piers 
built out from the. shere. The rafts are floated 
into them at high tide, and when the water re- 
cedes they are left high and dry, where they are 
taken to pieces, and the timber dressed anid 
butted, ready for shipment in vessels. The men 
employed in dressing the timber, as well as the 
ship’s laborers who load it, constituting quite a 
large army, all belong to unions, of one kind or 
another, which dictate the terms upon which its 
members shall perform the service, in a manner 
sometimes so extremely arbitrary as to stand in 
the way of the business of the port to a serious 
extent. 

We had not well swung into our cove before 
the raft was invaded by a smal army of men and 
boys, on the outlook for loot in the way of dis- 
carded clothing, food, or anything else whieh 
might be picked up and turned to account ; while 
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the boardinghouse keepers and the dealers in va- have to travel on foot and beg a meal by the way. 
rious commodities on shore stood equally ready The men composing our crew, however, were of 
to “‘ pluck” the new arrivals, for lumbermen are a more provident character, and when we said 
proverbially free with their money when they are good-by were planning how they could best reach 
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their homes with the least possible delay and 





expense. 
a Having remembered our cook, and his as- 
: —  < 2 sistants, and said good-by to the crew, with 
& cr ws whom our relations had been of the pleasant- 





: est description, my fellow passenger and I 
went ashore on the 27th, nine and a half days 
from Collins Bay, immeasurably pleased with 

paid off at Quebec. It is no uncommon thing for our trip, and much gratified at having had the 

them to squander all they have earned before they opportunity of making the passage down the St. 
set out for home, to reach which they perhaps Lawrence on a raft. 











‘* SUDDENLY THE DOOR OPENED, AND LADY F—— CAME MARCHING IN LIKE A TRAGEDY QUEEN.” 


THE SHADOW OF DOOM. 
AN ADVENTURE IN NORTH AFRICA, 
By Davip Ker. 


1. 


“Caw you tell me if this is the right way to certain that it’s the highroad. If that direction 
Tangier ?” is not sufficient, I shall be happy to act as your 
** Quite right. In this country, whenever you guide, for I’m bound for Tangier myself.” 
happen on a patch of ground a good deal muddier We were standing on the vast sloping sweep of 
and more broken than all the rest, you may be green upland from the crest of which the tall 
Vol. XXXII, No, 2—11. 
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white lighthouse of Cape Spartel keeps watch, 
with its single eye of fire, over the eternal unrest 
of the Atlantic, the deep booming roar of whose 
white-lipped breakers against the base of the 
precipice came faintly up to us from below. 

It was a strange place, and a strange hour (for 
the first ray of sunrise had just flashed across the 
sky) to meet such an unmistakable ‘‘ tourist ” as 
the tall, good-looking, light-haired young fellow 
in gray tweed, who stood before me knapsack on 
back and stick in hand. But in a region like 
Morocco even an Englishman may ve sociable 
without any thought of the famous ‘‘ Good Heav- 
ens! I could save that drowning manif I had only 
been introduced to him!” and, a few moments 
later, we were tramping along side by side, and 
chatting as familiarly as if we had been ac- 
quainted for years. 

There was nothing whatever, so far as I can 
recollect, about Arthur Hammersley, as I first saw 
him that morning, to forewarn me of what he 
was as L afterward knew him, and as he will always 
remain in my own memory. To all outward ap- 
pearance he was nothing more than a frank, 
hearty, self-reliant young Englishman of the or- 
dinary type, who had perhaps read and traveled a 
little more than the average of his fellows—that 
was all. 

Marching briskly through the cool, fresh morn- 
ing air, we soon cleared the grassy slope of the 
headland, tore our way manfully through the 
endless eobweb of saw-toothed briers beyond it, 
aud after stumbling and wading for several miles 
along one of those narrow, zigzag ditches that 
pass current for paths in Morocco, got clear of 
the brushwood at last. The sun was still but a 
little way above the horizon when we crossed the 
new bridge over the Jews’ River, and, struggling 
up the steep rocky ridge above it, saw at our feet 
the quaint little toy fortress of Tangier, nestling 
its white flat-roofed houses and tall spearspointed 
minarets, like a shy child, behind the huge gray 
rampart that encircled it. 

As we were trying to thread our way up to the 
French hotel through the seemingly endless files 
of laden camels, horses and donkeys that thronged 
the great market place just outside the town gate, 
we were suddenly accosted by a stately old Moor 
in a snow-white turban and a long blue robe, 
whose dark, solemn, white-bearded face would 
have made a perfect picture of calm Oriental 
dignity but for its strangely restless eyes, which 
seemed to see everything without looking direct 
at anything. 

Presenting a card that announced him as a 
dealer in native curiosities, the Moor begged in 
broken English to have the honor of our custom. 


As he spoke to us Hammersley turned sharply 
round, and the eyes of the two men met. 

Instantly my comrade’s face became pale as 
death, though seemingly with rage rather than 
terror, for his eyes appeared actually to blaze as 
he fixed them on the face of the Arab, to whom 
he said, or, rather, hissed, a few words in his own 
language, which I could not catch. 

sut whatever those words were, they seemed 
to fall like a thunderbolt upon the Moor. His 
swarthy visage turned perfectly gray with horror, 
and he staggered away like one suddenly pierced 
by a mortal wound. 

** What’s wrong with that fellow ?” asked I. 
**Have you found him out in some trick or 
other ?” 

**] never saw him before,” replied Hammers- 
ley, in a tone that sent a curious thrill through 
my nerves ; ‘‘I only know that he’s a villain.” 

**Why, you must be as clever as the dog in the 
story !” cried I, forcing a laugh to hide the invol- 
untary shudder that ran through me as he spoke. 
**You remember it, don’t you ?—‘I once had a 
dog that could tell a rascal from an honest man 
at first look ; but I had to give him away, for he 
bit me!’ Pray, have you the power of detecting a 
villain at a glance ?” 

**T have,” he answered, so quietly and gravely 
that I was quite taken aback. 

**A most invaluable power—I congratulate you 
on possessing it,” said I, still striving to speak 
lightly, though in reality I was beginning to feel 
extremely queer. ‘‘ May I ask how long you 
have had the gift ?” 

** Bver since I met Satan face to face,” * was 
the answer, given with a look and tone that effect- 
ually quenched my inclination to question him 
further. 

The next minute he was again laughing and 
talking so gayly, and was so completely his former 
self in every way, that I could almost have sup- 
posed the whole of that strange scene to be the 
work of my own excited fancy. But the impres- 
sion left by it was too strong and deep for that ; 
and I was glad to dismiss the weird episode from 
my mind with the truly British explanation that 
my new friend must be ‘slightly touched in the 
upper story,” forgetting that this would not ac- 
count in any way for the tremendous effect that 
his few whispered words seemed to have had upon 
the Moor. 

Not till lone afterward did I learn that that 
picturesque and dignified old gentleman was one 
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*What these strange words meant, or whether they 
meant anything at all, I cannot say, for I never received 
any explanation of them.—D. K. 
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of the worst villains in the whole district, vaguely 
suspected of crimes infinitely deeper and more 
horrible than the petty knaveries of his race and 
country, and known to be in the habit of entrap- 
ping young and unwary travelers by means which 
must not be even hinted at here, 


Il. 

Havinea@ been myself attracted by him at first 
sight, I had the less cause to wonder that, within 
twenty-four hours of entering the hotel, Arthur 
Hammersley should seemingly have become the 
best and oldest friend of every soul that it con- 
tained. The ladies were pleased with his good 
looks and lively talk. The men—who at first 
seemed disposed to be jealous of this—were con- 
ciliated by his frank, pleasant manner, in which 
there was not a trace of the weird mysticism that 
had so sorely puzzled me ; while the children (who 
formed no small proportion of the community) 
absolutely worshiped him, and followed him 
around the hotel garden in such crowds that a 
waggish young student of Harvard, watching 
them from the smoke-room window, felt himself 
moved to strike up at the top of his voice : 


‘* See the mighty host advancing, 
Satan leading on!” 


Even the keen, hard-headed old French landlord, 
to whom each new guest was simply one more 
figure in his account book, smiled frostily as Ar- 
thur’s bright face went by, and on one occasion 
paid him the highest compliment that a French- 
man can imagine : 

‘*M. Ham-mair-slee, you air too good for your 
foggy Angleterre—you ought to haf been von 
Parisien !” 

At dinner on the first evening, being among 
the latest arrivals, we sat near the lower end of 
the tables; but the departure of eight or nine 
guests at once on the second day sent us a good 
way up the board, and Hammersley found him- 
self seated beside a lady of whom we had both 
heard a good deal already, though this was the first 
time that we had seen her. 

Lady F , a8 our new acquaintance was 
called, had arrived from England about a fort- 
night before, by way of Gibraltar, accompanied by 
her invalid husband, for whose benefit, as she had 
explained on her arrival, she proposed to remain 
at Tangier for the winter. His health had sud- 
denly broken down a few months before, and, 
having already had one slight stroke of paralysis, 
he had been hastily ordered off to the North Af- 
rican seaboard by his doctor, probably because the 
good physician did not know what else to do 
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with him. Indeed, he was so weak as to be al- 
most wholly confined to his room, for it was only 
when the weather was unusually warm and bright 
that he tottered down into the garden, with the 
help of his servant, for a short half-hour in the 
open air, 

But though the invalid’s health seemed no bet- 
ter for the change, it was certainly not for want 
of being well taken care of. His wife carried up 
all his meals herself, gave him his medicines with 
her own hand, watched beside him when he could 
not sleep, and, in a word, was so devoted to him 
in every way, that the other ladies (who might 
justly have been expected to hate her mortally, 
as being beyond all doubt the most beautiful 
woman in the hotel) were all loud in her praise— 
and none the less so, perhaps, because the devo- 
tion which they applauded left her no time to in- 
terfere with their flirtations, or to tamper with 
the loyalty of their admirers. 

It was but natural that we should both look 
with some interest at the heroine of this sad 
story on our first meeting with her ; and certainly 
she was well worth looking at, apart altogether 
from the faultless taste of her dress. Though 
somewhat past thirty, she still had the clear, 
smooth skin and fresh face of a young girl, around 
which her golden hair seemed to cast a kind of 
glory. Her teeth might have tempted a dentist 
to thoughts of secret murder, and there was a 
depth of dreamy shadow in her large, bright eyes 
which I mentally comparea to the twilight of a 
Southern’sky in mid-ocean. 

The one fault of this exquisite face—a fault 
only visible when it was in perfect repose—was 
the hard inflexibility of the mouth, which im- 
pressed me with a puzzling sense of recognition, 
as if I had somewhere seen a face of similar cast, 
and with the same expression. Suddenly the 
truth flashed upon me. * It was the countenance 
of the famous ‘‘ Esther,” coldly rejecting Ha- 
man’s agonized prayer for life. 

Arthur at once entered into conversation with 
his charming neighbor, who was evidently taken 
with him. It seemed to me, however, that the 
attraction was not mutual ; but such conjectures 
were always hazardous in the case of Arthur 
Hammersley, who, with all his buoyant spirits 
and rattling talk, could be as inscrutable as the 
Egyptian Sphinx when he chose. 

As the meal drew to a close our talk happened 
to turn upon a fancy ball which was to be given 
at the house of a wealthy foreign resident in 
about a fortnight’s time. 

‘‘T’m afraid we must not hope for the pleasure 
of your company there, Lady F ?” said I. 

“‘T certainly had not intended to go,” the lady 
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replied ; ‘but poor Sir Digby (it’s very good of 
him) insists that, as he says, I shall take a little 
pleasure, and not be always tied to his sick bed ; 
so I suppose I shall be there, after all; but I 
really can’t think of any costume that would be 
appropriate to an old woman like me, unless I 
were to go as Mrs. Gamp.” 

This last remark unmistakably invited a com- 
pliment, which I lost no time in offering. 

‘‘Go as Summer,” I suggested ; ‘‘ you have the 
roses already, and the sunbeams will be fully rep- 
resented by your hair.” 

‘‘You flatter me,” said she, smiling ; “ but I 
ought to be at least ten years younger for such a 
part as that. Can Mr. Hammersley assist my dull 
brain with any suggestion of a more appropriate 
character ?” 

For some moments past Arthur had been 
strangely silent, leaving 
me to sustain the talk 
alone. But now, as she 
spoke to him (pointing 
her words with a look 
that few men of his age 
could have resisted), he 
raised his head sudden- 
ly, and their glances 
met. 

Instantly I saw again 
(as on the previous 
morning) Hammersley’s 
face whiten and his eyes 
blaze—the signs which, 
as 1 afterward learned, 
always heralded the 
working of the mystic 
power that he claimed 
as he answered, in 
a voice deep and solemn as the toll of a funeral 
bell : 

**The most appropriate would be that of the 
Angel of Death !” 

For one moment Lady F ‘s face was paler 
than his own, and then it colored to the very neck 
with a red flush of anger. 

‘* May I ask why you think that character ap- 
propriate to me?” she said, coldly and haughtily 
as an offended queen. 

“Can you ask ?” replied Arthur, in a whisper. 
‘You must surely know the old Eastern legend 
which speaks of the Death Angel’s face as the 
loveliest in all the hierarchy of heaven.” 

The beauty blushed again, this time with un- 
disguised pleasure. But it seemed to me that, 
although Tlammersley’s tone was full of the half- 
tender gallantry natural to any man while paying 
a Well-turned compliment to a beautiful woman, 











‘(HTS EYES APPEARED ACTUALLY TO BLAZE AS HE 
FIXED THEM ON THE FACE OF ‘THE ARAB.” 


there flitted across his handsome face, just as he 
spoke, such a withering sneer as made my very 
flesh creep. 

That night (a rare thing indeed with me) my 
sleep was restless and broken, and haunted by 
dreams that I had no wish to recall next morn- 


ing. 


III. 


‘Snow us some magic, Mr. Hammersley— 
please do! I’m sure you couldn’t know so much 
about clairvoyance and second sight, and all that 
sort of thing, if you hadn’t the gift yourself. Sit 
behind the curtain, like Norna‘of the Fitful- 
Head, and tell us our fortunes.” 

All the other ladies in the hotel parlor eagerly 
echoed the request, to which Arthur Hammersley 
replied, with a polite bow: ‘I’m afraid there will 
hardly be time enough 
for any magic before 
dinner; but as soon as 
dinner’s over Iam quite 
at your service.” 

‘That will be de- 
lightful !” cried the ori- 
ginator of the idea—a 
beautiful girl of seven- 
teen—clapping her 
small white hands glee- 
fully; ‘‘and it will be 
just the right time for 
magic, too, after dark.” 

I had listened to all 
this with great surprise 
and chagrin. If Arthur 
really possessed the mys- 
terious and terrible 
power he claimed, it was 
miserably unworthy of him to degrade it into a 
drawing-room pantomime for the amusement of 
these grown-up children ; and if he did noé¢ pos- 
sess it, then the frankest and most sincere man, to 
all appearance, that I had ever met must be sim- 
ply a trickster of the meanest and poorest kind. 
But before I had time to say a word the dinner 
bell rang. 

That evening Lady F ’s seat was empty ; 
and then I remembered that we had not seen her 
since Arthur’s unlucky speech the night before. 
There being no fixed time for breakfast and lunch 
(to which the guests came down as they pleased), 
our not having met her in the morning was easily 
accounted for ; but her absence from dinner was 
another matter, and set me pondering whether 
Arthur’s strange words, and the equally strange 
effect which they had produced upon her, might 
not have something to do with it. But Sir Digby 
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F ’s confidential servant, happening to pass at 
that moment, told us that his master was some- 
what worse that evening, and that his mistress 
was having her dinner beside him. 

The news of the promised ‘‘ magic ” had spread, 
and the parlor was crowded as soon as dinner was 
over. Hammersley took his seat in one of the 
deep bow windows (the curtains of which had been 
hastily formed into a sort of tent), aud the ladies 
came forward one by one to consult the oracle. 

From what I canght of its utterances, and what 
I gathered from the subsequent comments of the 
questioners, it seemed to me that no magic was re- 
quired to tell so keen an observer as my comrade 
all that he needed to know in order to make the 
revelation which his hearers thought so marvel- 
ous. But the effect that his words had upon 
them was unmistakable. Some laughed nerv- 
ously, some blushed, some looked angry ; and the 
poor girl who had first started the sport came 
back with a sadder look on her bright face than I 
had ever yet seen there. 

Suddenly the door opened, and Lady F—— 
came marching in like a tragedy queen right up 
to Hammersley’s curtained seat, her fine features 
hard and stern as those of a bronze statue, and a 
loose tress of her bright hair streaming from her 
head like an angry flame. 

Instinctively I felt that the rea/ interest of the 
drama was just beginning ; and the same impres- 
sion seemed to pervade the whole company, for 
all drew back as if by tacit consent, leaving no 
one within earshot but myself. 

“T heard that you were giving a séance here, 
Mr. Hammersley,” said the lady, with a conde- 
scending air; “and as Sir Digby is asleep just 
now, I’ve come to have my fortune told like the 
rest.” 

‘*She’s really afraid,” said I to myself, ‘‘and 
is trying to hide it by bravado. This begins to 
be interesting, and no mistake.” ’ 

For a moment Arthur made no reply, but I 
saw once more the unearthly fire kindle in his 


eye, and the ominous pallor sweep over his ruddy 
face. Then he looked fixedly at her, and said, in 
a tone which, though barely above a whisper, was 
as terribly distinct to my ear as a thunderclap : 

«“ Why do you come to me? What more can I 
tell you than what your own conscience (if you 
have one) must have told you many a time? 
Have you not enough with the blood that is on 
your hand already ?” 

“‘It was not shed by me,” gasped the once 
proud and fearless woman, cowering as if struck 
by a heavy blow. 

“It was shed by you, as truly as if your own 
hand had spilt it,” answered Hammersley, with a 
fury of compressed passion in his low, deep tones 
that made even my seasoned nerves tremble. ‘ Is 
it not enongh for you that one man who loved 
and trusted you should have died by his own 
hand to feed your ravenous vanity, but you must 
murder by inches another man who loves and 
trusts you as fully—your own husband—to make 
room for a younger and a fairer face? But you 
will not succeed. The shadow of doom is already 
darkening around you, and it will soon close 
upon you forever !” 

Feeling that I could bear no more, I sprang up 
and hurried out of the room. But, as the door 
closed behind me, I heard vaguely the sound of a 
heavy fall and a confused clamor of many voices. 
Lady F—— had fainted away. 

a * * * * * 

‘For Heaven’s sake, Hammersley,” cried I, 
bursting into Arthur’s room half an hour later, 
“did you real/y see all that in this woman’s face, 
or were you only pretending ?” 

He shook his head with a slight shudder, and 
replied, in a low voice: 

**Don’t ask me!” 

And now, whenever anyone questions me as 
to how that story ended, and whether Arthur 
Hammersley’s gloomy forebodings were realized, 
I answer as he did: 

**Don’t ask me.” 


b] 





THE TRAVELERS’ HUT. 


A FURLONG or two from the cluster of low 
wooden buildings which are the component parts 
of the railroad stations in Australia, you will dis- 
cover generally—invariably, in the remoter regions 
of the bush—a snug, tidy little shanty, existing 
solely for the convenience of tramps and vaga- 
bonds. It is known generically as ‘‘ The Travel- 
ers’ Hut,” and it is free to the world and his mate 


—free as the shelter of the nearest gum tree. 
The galvanized-iron roof harbors for the night— 
and for nothing—any Tom, Dick or Harry of the 
bush ; that is what it is there for. The rough 
bunks, which are ranged round the walls on the 
plan of a shin’s forecastle, are ready each night 
for poor man, beggar man, knave. Rich gentle- 
men, it is true, and gentlemen who are not rich, 


















find a welcome as ready (but less rough) in the 
homestead itself ; for even in the bush there are 
classes and masses; and the travelers’ hut is for 
the masses. Any cutthroat may make himself 
comfortable there, even though his pockets be 
empty (and pockets usually are empty in the 
bush). For there is not only a travelers’ hut at 
almost every back-block station—there are “ tray- 
elers’ rations,” too. You look in at the station 
store, and ask for them quite as a matter of 
course, and receive a handful of tea, another of 
sugar, and a pannikin of flour. Travelers’ ra- 
tions used to include a portion of meat as well ; 
but that was found rather expensive in the long 
run, and at most stations the meat seems to be 
permanently “off.” The bill of fare, however, 
remains sufficiently good, seeing that it is to be 
had for nothing. Indeed, the travelers’ hut is 
practically the bushman’s hotel, without the dam- 
age, not to say the danger—the hotel being 
strictly a temperance one. And it is certainly a 
monument, if an obscure one, to that hospitality 
which is linked so pleasantly, and so very gener- 
ally, with the name of Australia. 

As sundown rarely fails to bring some ‘ swag- 
man ” to the station—some tramp with his cylin- 
der of blankets upon his back, and a comfortable 
night at the travelers’ hut in his mind’s eye—it 
will be imagined that the young gentleman in 
charge of the store, whose business it is to supply 
the travelers with their rations, has through his 
hands some queer, customers. They are, indeed, 
« motley procession. The majority, perhaps, are 
genuine hands enough—men who will jump at 
work if you have any to offer—men who tramp 
on from station to station until they get work. 
But at best it isa bare majority. With a large 
proportion of ‘‘swaggies ” work is the last thing 
wanted. The number of men who spend their 
days in loafing from travelers’ hut to travelers’ 
hut, conscientiously refusing work wherever it 
offers, is indeed extraordinary. It is the habit of 
these gentry to ‘“‘camp” in the scrub within a 
mile of the homestead until sundown—it is not 
safe to turn up at a station much before sundown, 
you might get sent on to the next—and then to 
crawl in with every sign of exhaustion and dis- 
tress. They are the typical ‘‘sundowners,” than 
which (malgré the rabbit) there is no greater pest 
in the “ back-blocks.” And the sundowners are 
the boys to appreciate a cheerful travelers’ hut 
and liberal travelers’ rations. Their prevalence 
makes it a mistake to order your travelers’ hut 
too cozily. If you do, you will find it is your hut 
they go choosing to get sore feet in, or sprained 
ankles, or something—there will be no getting 
rid of them. 
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The sundowner is a great judge of tcavelers’ 
huts, as well as an assiduous patron; but he isa 


commonplace creature at worst. There are more 
extraordinary visitors than the sundowner. For 
example—one that is only too frequent—there is 
the tramp who was-a gentleman once, in the old 
country, and has not yet quite shed his gentility. 
He is revealed very often by his extreme reserve, 
and it is never easy to suit him with a “billet”; 
he wants solitude and a camp to himself some- 
where out on the ‘‘run”— boundary riding or 
whim driving for choice. He is an interesting 
young man enough ; either his speech or his looks 
are certain to betray him, and to excite the curi- 
osity of the station ladies. 

But the travelers’ hut has been known to shel- 
ter far stranger men than these: men with wild 
and restless eyes, and fearful, hunted expressions. 
Some night or other one such slinks in, and speaks 
to no one but the phantoms of his dreams, if he 
dares sleep—he is more likely to lie awake in his 
bunk all night, listening, and quaking at every 
sound. First thing in the morning he is gone, 
mysteriously, and no one quite knows in what di- 
rection. Then a brace of mounted policemen 
draw rein at the station, put questions, and gal- 
lop on. And a few nights later the three come 
leisurely back together — the wild-looking man 
‘with gyves upon his wrists,” and his bright 
eyes dulled with the heaviness of despair; and 
there is nothing to keep him awake and trembling 
now, when they all pass the night together in the 
travelers’ hut: for it is no good his lying awake 
to watch the barrel of the government revolver 
that covers him all night long, nor, with the feel- 
ing of the rope already round his neck, is there 
anything more for him to start up and shudder 
about, poor soul! So the storekeeper may serve 
travelers’ rations to a red-handed murderer any 
evening, almost. There is never any knowing. 

Queer things, indeed, must be heard by the log 
walls of the travelers’ hut, if walls have ears. 
Dark caverns of life have been lit up, no doubt, 
by the tongues of flame leaping up that great 
square chimney ; romance of every hue has slum- 
bered in these rough-hewn, worm-eaten bunks. 
But the romance of bush life is not quite what 
it was in the gold-digging, bushranging, rosy 
fifties. Moveover, the travelers’ hut, like most 
privileges, has been abused a good deal. If it 
is beginning to disappear in consequence, the 
deserving portion of the tramp community have 
only those vile sundowners to thank, whose doing 
it iss I do not say that it is disappearing ; but 
most squatters would rather burn their travelers’ 
huts to the ground than have their homesteaus 
infested with noxious loafers. 
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By Joe. 


THE ordinary histories give us little informa- 
tion on some topics, and among those inade- 
quately treated are the epidemics of the Middle 
Ages. It seems startling to be told that in the 
fourteenth century at least ‘‘ one-quarter of the 
population of the Old World was swept away in 
the short space of four years” by diseases now 
unknown. In England, in that century, more 
tian double that proportion of the inhabitants 
swelled the mortality lists. 

It was the disease known as the Black Death 
which caused these ravages, and it not only deso- 
lated Europe, but it spread through Asia and 
Africa. It was ‘‘an Oriental plague, marked by 
inflammatory boils and tumors of the glands,” 
not common in other febrile attacks. The black 
spots which were connected with these gave the 
disease its name, though in Italy it was called the 
‘‘Great Mortality.” Sometimes the black spots 
broke out all over the body, and occasionally they 
were united, or confluent. The disease was no 
respecter of caste or class. All were alike subject 
to it. Some died where only one black spot ap- 
peared. Others who were wholly covered by these 
spots occasionally recovered. Pains in the head, 
or coma producing a deep sleep, loss of speech, 
and thirst which no beverage would assuage, 
were among the symptoms. In the West of Eu- 
rope fever with hemorrhages was the prevailing 
symptom. ‘The malady was fearfully contagious, 
the breath of the patient communicating it every- 
where. Not all the symptoms were alike, nor 
was the order of them the same in the various 
eases. If bleeding at the nose occurred, death 
was never prevented. Medicine had no apparent 
effect in any case. When the disease became gen- 
eral animals were attacked, ‘‘if they had touched 
things belonging to the diseased or the dead.” 
In Florence, where the plague was of extreme 
virulence, Boccaccio, the famous writer, saw two 
hogs, on the rags of a person who had died, stag- 
ger quickly about and fall as if from poison. 
The disease often effected its fatal work with the 
persons afflicted in less than three days. Dogs, 
sats and fowls were among the animals that suc- 
cumbed to it. 

In some places in France, which the disease 
entered from the north, it was very destructive ; 
and there were localities where ‘‘not more than 
two in twenty of the inhabitants survived. Many 
were struck as if by lightning, and died on the 
spot.” It is said that sometimes those who had 
merely looked in the eyes of an afflicted person— 
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which had an unwonted lustre or distortion— 
caught the malady. The disease went as far 
north as Poland and Norway, and sailors on their 
vessels near the coasts were not exempt from it. 
People who flew away from it did not always 
escape, for many bore away with them the atmos- 
pheric contagion. 

The causes of the disease were supposed to be 
astral or telluric ; but in the dirty, narrowly built 
cities of that day, surrounded by stagnant ditches, 
could be found a more likely cause. Still, is 
is true that from China to the Atlantic, and 
throughout Asia and Europe, vast seismic dis- 
turbances had preceded the disease, and drought 
and famine, followed by torrents of rain, had 
preceded it. There were curious atmospheric 
phenomena, too. In the winter of 1336 numer- 
ous unusual thunderstorms appeared in the North 
of France. At one time on the Mediterranean 
Sea, and just preceding an earthquake, ‘a pes- 
tiferous wind spread so poisonous an odor that 
many, being overpowered by it, fell down sud- 
denly and expired in dreadful agonies.” The 
statement seems incredible ; for the atmosphere, 
so far as science reports, is one of the most con- 
servative and steadfast productions in nature. It 
was a period, however, when earthquakes were 
more common than were ever known before or 
since ; and German chroniclers also claimed that 
chasms were formed from which emanated most 
noxious vapors. Floods, also, overflowed vast 
tracts of land, and armies of locusts, after devas- 
tating vegetation, died and putrefied. 

The current reports of the time are, of course, 
filled with superstitions, and many absurd stories 
abounded, to which we do not give credence now 
—such as the doings of meteors and the miracu 
lous portents that were alleged. The lack of sani- 
tary measures after the disease begun was, no doubt, 
a cause of its continuance and fatality. When 
churchyards would not hold the dead bodies that 
accumulated they were left unburied, or thrown 
into the rivers. 

Some curious moral effects grew out of this 
widespread plague. People who were wealthy 
brought their worldly goods to monasteries and 
churches ; but the ecclesiastics, and particularly 
the monks, would not receive them, fearing con- 
tagion, when they would often be cast, by those 
who insisted on leaving them, over the convent 
walls. In other cases morals became lax. No 
church services were held, no schools were kept 
up, and greed prevailed, so that crimes against 
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property yielded 
the lawyers an as- 
tonishing amount 
of business when 
quiet times came. 
The Black Death 
lasted a whole 
year in England, 
terminating in 
August, 1349. In 
other parts of 
Europe it had a 
briefer reign, but 
would occasion- 
ally return in a 
lesser degree, so 
that it really 
spread its bane 
over a period of 
vears. ‘The total 
loss of life by it 
in all Europe is 
estimated at 
25,000,000 of in- 
habitants, which 
is about one in 
four of the then 
existing popula- 
tion. 

As a conse- 
quence of this dis- 


ease there arose 


in Hungary and 
Central Europe, 
when it was over, 
the Brotherhood 
of the Flagellants, 
sometimes called 
the Brethren of 
the Cross. They 
were of the lower 
orders of the peo- 
ple, and institut- 
ed their societies 
to invoke general 
repentance for the 
sins which the 
plague had been 
sent to punish. 
Though starting 
into existence 
without much in- 
dorsement, they 
soon rallied about 
themselves people 
of the higher 
classes and of the 
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church. In marching through the towns and 
cities they were robed in sombre dress, with red 
crosses on their breasts, and cast their eyes down- 
ward in abject contrition. ‘‘ Tapers and magnif- 
icent banners of velvet and cloth of gold were 
carried before them ;” and wherever they went 
they were welcomed by joyous demonstrations. 
As they marched they sang hymns, and afflicted 
themselves by flagellation. No day was so cold 
in winter or so stormy in summer as to prevent 
their pilgrimage of devotion. Pope Clement, 
however, at last, put an end to this business, 
which was hurtful to the health of the people 
and had many bad results. The opening of one 
of their songs is as follows : 


* Whoe’er to save his soul is fain 
Must pay and render back again ; 
His safety so shall he consult : 
Help us, good Lord, to this result.” 


The persecution of the Jews, who were thought 
by the bigoted to have produced the plague by 
poisoning wells, was one of the dreadful sequels 
to this pestilence. While it was raging human 
nature was exhibited oi. its worst as well as on its 
generous side. On the one hand physicians and 
nurses often became heroic; on the other, there 
were those who gave themselves up unconcern- 
edly to all manner of dissipation, and neglected 
the commonest and most sacred of human duties. 
It would require many chapters to present in 
reasonable detail a proper account of these in- 
cidents. 

Hardly had the Black Death subsided, sending 
its millions to the grave, before a new affliction 
came upon the people of Europe. This was that 
strange delusion which arose in Germany, and 
was called the Dance of St. John, or St. Vitus. 
The persons afflicted by it screamed and jumped, 
and put themselves in all sorts of contortions, as 
if they were possessed by demons. The npmbers 
who took the affliction were unprecedented, and 
it spread rapidly to other countries. To see a 
person afflicted with this malady was to a sus- 
ceptible person to take it. 

In the streets and in public assemblages the vic- 
tims ‘‘ formed circles, hand in hand, and, appear- 
ing to have lost control over their senses, contin- 
ued dancing, regardless of the bystanders, for 
hours together in wild delirium, until at length 
they fell to the ground in a state of exhaustion.” 
While this dancing continued the patients claimed 
they saw and heard nothing outside of themselves. 
They were simply haunted by visions, feeling 
while the ecstasy was on that they were pursued 
by demons, whose names they shrieked out. Oth- 
ers had a clairvoyant view of the other world, and 
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were either happy or depressed by it. When the 
fury which moved them disappeared they fell 
down with extreme prostration, which was allevi- 
ated as soon as they were swathed in tightly bound 
cloths, or if those near by thumped and trampled 
upon the parts most affected. 

The disease began very much like an epileptic 
convulsion, but its symptoms varied according to 
the temperament of the person attacked. So 
great was the number of the victims to this dis- 
ease that the whole people of Central Europe 
were aroused by its unseemly spectacles. Masses 
were said for those stricken, hymns were sung, 
and religious processions were everywhere insti- 
tuted. A specific ordinance was passed that none 
but square-toed shoes should be made, ‘‘ because 
these fanatics had manifested a morbid dislike to 
the pointed shoes which had come into fashion 
immediately after the Great Mortality in 1350.” 
Red colors and the sight of persons weeping were 
things specially hateful to those who had this 
disease, and such spectacles were kept out of their 
sight. The malady lasted for nearly a year, in 
spite of the priestly exorcisms which were em- 
ployed against it. Peasants and mechanics, girls 
and boys, and a large number of women, were 
among those who joined in ‘the wild revels” of 
the dancers, and went about from town to town 
spreading the infection. In a spasmodic way, 
and at intervals, the disease broke out from time 
to time as late as the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Paracelsus, in his ‘‘ Book of Madness,” 
speaks of this disease ; and Felix Platernus tells of 
‘‘a woman in Basle whom he saw that danced a 
whole month together.” It was named St. Vitus’s 
Dance because those afflicted with it went to this 
saint for help in allaying it. This St. Vitus was 
a Sicilian youth who suffered martyrdom in the 
vear 303 under Diocletian. Just before he fell 
beneath the sword—so a legend says—he offered 
up a prayer that he might be protected from the 
Dancing Mania, which it was said existed in that 
age, and ‘‘thereupon a voice from heaven was 
heard, saying, ‘‘ Vitus, thy prayer is accepted.” 
On account of this heavenly favor he became nat- 
urally the patron saint of all who were afflicted. 

While the Dancing Mania was, perhaps, more 
widespread in the fourteenth century than at any 
other period, it was not a new phenomenon ; for 
in 1237, at Erfurt, over a hundred children were 
seized with the malady, and proceeded to dance 
and jump until they fell to the ground from ex- 
haustion. Some died, and some, until the end 
of their lives, suffered from an _ irremovable 
tremor. As early, too, as 1027 eighteen peasants 
took the plague and went through its contortions 
for an entire year. Until the sixteenth century 
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medical science left it almost entirely untouched. 
It was thought to be, in a measure, a supernatural 
affliction, and only amenable to priestly exorcisms 
or charms. Music, however, was supposed to re- 
lieve it; and, for the rest, nothing beyond prayer 
and penance was resorted to. 

Paracelsus, the medical reformer of his time, 
did not believe that the disease was of miraculous 
origin, and offered certain remedies for it, in the 
sixteenth century. Several of these were friv- 
olous enough, and show that he came nearer it in 
his theories than in his practice. His most ra- 
tional and effective treatment for those who were 
imaginatively afflicted was the method of isolation 
he adopted, supplemented by corporal chastise- 
ments and cold baths. Nearly related to this mal- 
ady was the Lycanthropy, or wolf-madness, which 
prevailed in those days. This disease caused its 
victims ‘‘to run howling about graves and fields 
in the night,” imagining themselves to bé wolves. 
Another disease of the same species was that 
called Tarantism, of which Perotti speaks, in the 
fifteenth century. This was supposed to be caused 
by the bite of the tarantula, a species of spider. 
It was not necessary at all to be bitten by the 
spider to contract the disorder. Those who 
thought they had been bitten had it just as vio- 
lently as if the injury had been really received. 
The patients who were subject to it ‘‘fell into a 
state of melancholy,” which produced stupor and 
aloss of the senses. In their case music caused 
them to shout and dance wildly for joy—except 
where, as was often the result, they wept con- 
stantly, and lived in constant misery and anxiety. 
Sometimes these patients behaved like maniacs, 
and threw their arms about each other, and, if 
any weapon was at hand, inflicted injuries upon 
themselves. Some lost their sight and hearing 
partially, and some the power of speech. Some 
could not sleep, and some laughed, while others 
fell into a state of lethargy. 

The whole class of nervous disorders, of which 
these are samples, is, probably, largely a product 
of a diseased imagination; and, in the Middle 
Ages, superstition, and the ignorance and inac- 
tivity of the human mind at that time, gave such 
maladies free play. We see something like them 
now in ignorant communities where great re- 
ligious excitement prevails. Notable examples of 
it were given by the Convulsionnaires of France, 
and the Jumpers of England and America, in the 
latter part of the eighteenth and the early part 
of the present century. 

Immediately after the battle of Bosworth had 
decided the fate of England, in the third week of 
August, 1485, the dreadful Sweating Sickness 
broke out as a counterfoil to the general joy. It 
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began in Wales, following Henry’s victorious 
army, and soon spread itself over the country and 
to London. The malady was “a violent inflam- 
matory fever, which after a short rigor prostrated 
the physical powers as with a blow ; and, amidst 
painful oppression at the stomach, headache and 
lethargic stupor, suffused the whole body with a 
fetid perspiration.” The disease ran with light- 
ning speed, occupying only a few hours, the crisis 
coming ‘‘ within the space of a day and night. 
Those afflicted suffered with great internal heat ; 
but to apply refrigeration produced certain death. 
Not one in a hundred who were attacked es- 
caped. 

Those who had the plague which preceded it, 
or who had the smallpox, were safe from sub- 
sequent attacks; but there was no immunity 
from this disease, as many had it a second and 
a third time. ‘Two Lord Mayors of London 
and six aldermen died within one week of it, 
having scarcely laid aside their festive robes. 
Many who had been in perfect health at night 
were on the following morning numbered among 
the dead.” One peculiarity of the disease was 
that it attacked persons who were robust and in 
perfect health ; and so great was the consterna- 
tion it caused that the coronation of the King 
was postponed on account of the general distress 
which it occasioned. 

The disease spread all over England, reaching 
London on the 21st of September, where it lasted 
about five weeks. During this brief time thou- 
sands of persons fell victims to it. When it broke 
out in Oxford professors and students alike fled 
before it; and for six weeks the university was 
deserted. The physicians were utterly unable to 
cope with the malady ; and although Dr. Linacre, 
physician in ordinary to two monarchs, and 
founder of the College of Physicians, survived 
a third attack, he leff*in none of his numerous 
writings “a single word about the disease.” What 
was done was to avoid violent remedies, but ‘‘ to 
apply moderate heat, to abstain from food, taking 
only a quantity of mild drink, and quietly to wait 
for four and twenty hours the crisis of the mal- 
ady.” Persons attacked by day went to bed at 
once to avoid a possible chill, and those who were 
taken ill at night kept their bed, careful not to 
expose to the air even a hand or foot, for to 
increase the temperature greatly or to subdue it 
was to court certain death. 

The subsidence of the disease was as speedy as 
its arrival and progress. On the New Year’s 
Day which followed its appearance ‘‘a violent 
tempest arose in the southeast, and by purifying 
the atmosphere relieved the oppression under 
which the people labored.” It is thought that 
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by this influence alone the epidemic was swept 
away. 

It is a curious fact that the disease confined 
itself to England. Neither in Scotland, Ireland, 
nor in Calais—which then belonged to England 
—did it appear. As the malady attacked almost 
exclusively the robust, leaving women, old men 
and children mostly exempt, the cause of it has 
been found partly in the heavy diet and immod- 
erate drinking which then prevailed, and in the 
excessive humidity of the year 1485, which is rep- 
resented by the chroniclers to have been remark- 
able in an extraordinary degree. This year was 
not only extremely wet, but the five years which 
preceded it were also marked by unprecedented 
rains. 

The Sweating Sickness was simply an inflamma- 
tory rheumatic fever, with great disorder of the 
nervous system. ‘The functions of the eighth 
pair of nerves,” says a medical writer, ‘‘ were vio- 
lently disordered by this disease, as was shown by 
oppressed respiration and extreme anxiety, with 
nausea and vomiting.” The profuse perspiration 
by which it was accompanied was ‘‘the result of 
# commotion excited on the part of the lungs,” 
and convulsions ensued. It broke out first in 
the army of Henry VII., going from west to east, 
and afterward in the retrograde direction. It 
was a fever first engendered in camp, and com- 
municated to the whole people. 

Though the disease subsided quickly, it broke 
out again in 1506, but lasted this time only a few 
months. The method of dealing with it was then 


better understood, and its ravages were not nearly 
so great as before. If England at first had this 
disease to itself, the other nations of Europe were 
not without parallel afflictions. In Italy a disease 
called the Petechial Fever broke out, and a Bubo 
Plague ravaged Portugal at the same time. 

At varying intervals in the sixteenth century, 
as in 1517, 1528, and down to the autumn of 
1551, the malady broke out anew. In London, 
in the first-named year, its course was violent, 
rapid and destructive—so much so that many 
who were attacked by it died in two or three 
hours. ‘‘ Many who were in good health at noon 
were dead by the evening.” The private secrc- 
tary of the King, Ammonius of Lucca, who had 
much fame as a scholar, was cut off in the prime 
of his life. It is noted as a-singular fact that 
only a few hours before his death he had told Sir 
Thomas More that ‘by moderation and good 
management he had secured both himself and hiz 
family from the disease.” 

The causes of the later outbreaks are not very 
well understood, for the disease at last did not 
confine itself to England, but visited other Eu- 
ropean countries. In 1551, however, it vanished 
from the earth, and has never since appeared. A 
modern medical writer of note says: ‘It is not 
to be supposed that it will ever again break forth 
as a great epidemic in the same form, and limited 
to a twenty-four hours’ course, for it is manifest 
that the mode of living of the people had a great 
share in its origin, and this will never again be 
the same as in those days,” 
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Ir is one of the commonplaces of literary his- 
tory that genius gets into its own fairyland, and 
can even sometimes lose knowledge of its true 
identity. The situations so created are full of 
humor. Lessing was a victim of absence of mind. 
One night he came home rather late. Tis serv- 
ant heard his knock, but did not recognize it. 
The man looked out of the window to be sure 
that all was right. In the dimness he mistaken)y 
supposed he saw a stranger. 

“The professor is not at home,” he said. 

“Oh, very well,” was Lessing’s abstracted an- 
swer. ‘It does not matter; I'll call at another 
time.” 

A Welsh newspaper related some time ago a 
curious incident in the career of an eminent di- 
vine of the principality. Tle was announced to 
preach at a town which he could not reach by a 


direct line of railway. Ife had to change at a 
junction and submit to a weary time of waiting. 
As this was about to expire he was asked to show 
his ticket. He failed to find it, for he had for- 
gotten to take one. The crestfallen clergyman 
went in haste to the booking office to remedy the 
omission and clear himself of the appearance of 
any trick. But, for the life of him, he could not 
call to mind the name of the place he had set out 
to preach at. The booking clerk ran through a 
list of towns, but he got no clew. In despair he 
had to send a telegram home to inquire what was 
his destination. The reply came, and, a laggard, 
but relieved, he bought his ticket, paid up the 
short-journey fare, and proceeded, 

Philip Fitzgibbon established a right to be con- 
sidered one of the most remarkable sufferers from 
absence of mind. He earned renown as a pro- 
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found student of the Irish language. It was said 
that he had no rivals in his chosen department. 
And he compiled an English and Irish dictionary ; 
full, exhaustive, careful, with a single exception 
—he had entirely overlooked the letter S$! 

A tale has been passed round in certain circles 
of an absent-minded peer and a practical joker 
who knew all about the little peculiarity. Both 
were members of a club, and frequently dined 
there. The wit came into the dining room one 
day very hungry. The tables were full. 

‘* Sorry, sir ; no room,” said the waiter. 

But the other caught sight of the peer. 





‘* Has Lord X 

‘¢ No, sir.” 

** Well, obey me—take him his bill.” 

The waiter entered into the joke, and the ac- 
count was rendered. 

‘‘Dear me!” said the self-oblivious victim. 
‘‘ Have I really dined ? I thought I was just 
going to have dinner. I must have made a mis- 
take.” 

It is said that he got up and left, that his smart 
friend was provided for in his place, and was able 
afterward to compare notes and, with a chuckle, 
admit the ruse. 


dined ?” 


MARGATE—AN ENGLISH WATERING PLACE. 


By Morris PHILLips, EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ HOME JoURNAL.” 


I was ill in London, at the Windsor Hotel, last 
summer, and as my friend Dr. Walter M. Flem- 
ing, of New York, happened to be in London at 
the time, at the Savoy, I sent for him. The fact 
is that I had been receiving too much ‘ atten- 
tion” from my friends—dinners, concerts, the- 
atres, drives, etc., all of which resulted in phys- 
ical and nervous exhaustion. 

Dr. Fleming’s prescription was simple—‘ rest 
and a change of air ”—but as this was Dr. Flem- 
ing’s first visit to England, I began to question 
my friends, and others, as to the best pharmacy 
at which to have the prescription filled. The 
proprietor of the Windsor Hotel, Mr. J. R. 
Cleave, said “ Margate ”; so, too, said the very 
intelligent German head waiter of the house. My 
old friend Oakey Hall wrote me, ‘‘ Don’t go to 
Margate ; go to Brighton, or to Hastings.” Thus 
opinions differed. I knew all about Brighton, 
and wanted to see a place newto me. I was much 
inclined to go to Hastings, but a consensus of 
opinion prevailed in favor of Margate. é' 

‘‘There’s a beautiful air at Margate,” is the 
respouse of everyone in England to whom you 
speak of that place, from the boys at Low’s Ex- 
change, in Charing Cross, to Mr. Richard Whit- 
ing, editor of the London Daily News. This 
remark was also made to me by Major Arthur 
Griffiths, an English author and /i/férafeur, who 
is also known on this side of the Atlantic. So 
to Margate I went. 

Margate is on the south coast of England, sev- 
enty-five miles from London, whence it is reached 
by the London, Chatham and Dover Railway. 
This is the road celebrated for the beautiful rural 
scenery that borders it. It passes through the 
prettiest parts of Kent, ‘‘ the garden of England,” 
through Rochester and Canterbury, famous for 


their cathedrals, and other places of historic and 
scenic interest. You may also reach Margate by 
steamer from London Bridge. It is a pleasant 
sail on the Thames of ninety-three miles. 

Having arrived at Margate, you can make it 
the starting point for many a delightful excur- 
sion. Boulogne, on the French coast, for in- 
stance, across the Channel, is directly opposite 
Margate ; steamer fare, round trip, six shillings— 
a dollar and a half. 

Other pleasant excursions are made to Canter- 
bury and to Ramsgate. To these places run 
** pleasure vans ” holding twenty persons, and the 
fare ranges from threepence to a shilling, accord- 
ing to the style of vehicle. If you do not care to 
patronize the pleasure vans, you may hire a vic- 
toria at two shillings per hour. Canterbury is 
the site of the famous cathedral. At Ramsgate 
lived the Jewish philanthropist Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore for nearly the length of his long and useful 
life—one hundred years. 

Another interesting excursion place is the oll- 
fashioned village of Broadstairs, for many years 
the home of Charles Dickens. The house Dickens 
occupied, and which he called “ Bleak Honse,” 
still stands on its commanding site at the top of 
the cliffs directly over the sea. Broadstairs is 
only a five-mile drive from Margate, fare by 
victoria four shillings. 

Few Americans who cross the ocean go to Mar- 
gate, but they may spend a couple of days or a 
couple of weeks there with advantage. Margate 
isa town with a history. Its foremost historical 
feature is the Church of St. John, built in 1050. 
It has seen the rise of Norman, Plantagenet and 
Tudor dynasties, and still stands, the oldest of 
England’s possessions. In the time of Queen 
Anne, according to the chronicler, to be bricd 
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in a sheet cost sixpence, and a shilling was the 
extravagant price of a coffin, but the honor of 
being buried from St. John’s Church cost two 
shillings more! Marriage banns were to be had 
at St. John’s for three and six. 

Modern Margate is one of England’s most pop- 
ular watering places. There are many pleasant 
walks and some fine buildings. One of the pleas- 
ure resorts is the ocean pier. Here, three times 
a week, a large band of picked musicians perform 
a good programme, giving a promenade concert 
directly over the breakers. 

It is the boast of the Britisher that his govern- 
ment is ‘‘ parental”; it not only assumes to take 
charge of the individual, but it does in many par- 
ticulars compel him to take care of himself. If, 
for instance, you are caught boarding or leaving 
a moving train, you are fined “forty shillings” 
(ten dollars)—a favorite sum for a fine, by the 
way, is that same forty shillings. 

At night the scene near the pier is a lively one. 
Street restaurateurs, their barrows ablaze with 
flambeaux, line the highway, and drive quite a 
business selling plates of oysters, mussels and 
snails, which are more or less tempting. 

If you are fond of sea bathing by all means go 
to Margate. There is no high-rolling surf, and if 
you are a swimmer you will be all the better 
pleased. There are no ropes to lay hold of, none 
are necessary; you bathe in perfect safety and 
comfort, and, of course, as at all English resorts, 
you bathe from a * machine.” 

In America bathing facilities consist of long 
rows of commodious wooden boxes placed on the 
beach at some distance from the surf. You pur- 
chase a bathing ticket for twenty-five or fifty 
cents, the price depending upon whether you 
prefer a woolen to a cotton costume. You re- 
ceive the suit and the key of your box. Then 
you place your valuables in an envelope sealed by 
vourself, and hand them to the custodian, who 
places them in a separate box in an enormous 
safe, returning you a check tied to a rubber band, 
which latter you pass over your head and wear 
while bathing. You proceed to your ‘‘ house,” as 
we call it, disrobe and don your scant suit, lock 
your door snd walk out and down to the edge of 
the water, where, as fancy dictates, you loll around 
on the beach, talking to your friends, or you 
plunge immediately into the breakers only to 
come out, dry yourself in the sun, cut up capers 
on the sand, chat or smoke, repeating the process 
ad libitum. Of course men and women bathe 
together. 

Not so in England. There you bathe from 
“machines,” small wooden houses, five feet 
square by ten feet high, mounted on four wheels. 
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They have entrances back and front, each ap- 
proached by a low flight of steps. You en’er by 
one door in street costume, and having disrobed 
and donned your bathing garments, you give the 
signal; a horse is attached to the “ machine” 
which is drawn a short distance into the water. 
You step down and out, disport yourself in the 
water as long as you please, and re-enter your box, 
to emerge therefrom once more in everyday habili- 
ments. No lolling about the beach, no unseemly 
display of person; everything being conducted 
in a proper, staid and exemplary manner-—on the 
beach. 

And in sooth, why should you walk around 
and smoke and chat with your friends on this 
occasion, in a costume, or lack of costume, which 
if worn at other times or places would land you 
in jail for exposure of person ? This is men- 
tioned with reference to the American custom or 
costume. 

In England it is worse in some respects, for 
while the women dress as they do here, the men 
bathe in a nude state, so to speak. They wear 
small trunks or loin cloths only, and men and 
women bathe together indiscriminately. Notices 
are posted in prominent places near the beach, 
boldly printed and bearing the English coat of 
arms, to the effect that in the water men and 
women must remain separate, and further that 
you will be fined forty shillings (of course forty 
shillings) if you are found nearer to a female than 
one hundred yards; but it is a dead-letter law, 
and is entirely disregarded. I am not the most 
prudish man in the world, but I confess to having 
been shocked. Trunks did not suit me; I pre- 
ferred and obtained a bathing costume which is 
to be had upon special application. 

The beach is hard and smooth, broad and 
gently sloping. The bluff at Long Branch is 
not to be mentioned, scarcely, with the bold, 
beautiful white chalk cliffs that rise abruptly and 
picturesquely from the beach at Margate to a 
height of seventy-five feet. Along this bluff are 
miles of grassy, serpentine walks; gardens pret- 
tily laid out, dotted with summer houses and 
bounded by hedges and clover fields—a beautiful, 
natural landscape, artificially enhanced. 

The favorite bathing place on the beach is man- 
aged by Charlotte Pettman. It is reached by a 
**coast-guard ” cutting in the cliff, an inclined 
passageway sloping from the road to the beach 
under a bridge. It is a sort of artificial cafion. 
Bathers are charged sixpence each, ‘six baths 
for two and six, twelve for four and six.” 

Mrs. Pettman advertises her baths by a circular 
which contains the following touching verse, no 
doubt assisting trade materially : 
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‘‘T pitied the dove, for my bosom was tender, 
I pitied the sigh that she gave to the wind; 
But I ne’er shall forget the superlative splendor 
Of Charlotte’s sea baths, the pride of mankind.” 


So far as the waves are concerned, the cliff is 
as solid as it appears to be. It has yielded to the 
hand of man, however, and at Charlotte Pett- 
man’s baths there is a statue sculptured in the 
cliff, entitled, ‘‘My First Plunge.” It is the 
figure of a young and beautiful girl in bathing 
costume, just about to take ‘‘a header” from the 
platform. It is by Priestman, an English artist. 
The door is opened to art lovers for twopence 
each, or as much more as the generously disposed 
may be inclined to give, the proceeds being handed 
over to a local hospital. 

One of Margate’s architectural features, as seen 


patronize the Cliftonville Hotel, which, to be 
sure, is a grand establishment in the most fashion- 
able and the most attractive part of the town, 
near the cliff and overlooking the water—a splen- 
did site and a beautiful house. Mr. and Mrs. 
A. M. Palmer, and other wealthy and well-known 
New Yorkers, patronize the large and handsome 
Cliftonville. 

But the Nayland Rock Hotel, not far from the 
two railway stations, yet overlooking the sea, and 
from the windows of which you may toss a biscuit 
into the water (provided you have the biscuit), is 
also a well-appointed hotel, with bedrooms as 
clean and comfortable and dining room as cheer- 
ful as any hotel in the world. The cuisine is first 
class. If great variety be absent, quality is pres- 
ent. The food is choice, and served in a neat, 
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THE MARINE DRIVE. 


in the accompanying illustration, is its handsome 
clock tower, standing in a conspicuous position on 
the Marine Drive. It was erected in honor of the 
Queen’s Jubilee in 1887, and has a musical chime 
of bells. 

Like Brighton and some other seaside resorts, 
Margate is democratic in the height of summer, 
but select in the autumn. In olden times the 
season commenced in June and continued until 
October. 

Margate offers every inducement to a prolonged 
season. While the English metropolis is misera- 
ble under November fogs and humid atmosphere, 
Margate is brilliant with glorious days and bright 
skies ; fine weather from August until Christ- 
mas. 

Americans of course must flock to the largest 
hotel. They like size, and the majority of them 


tempting and scrupulously clean manner. Euro- 
pean hotels as a rule are conducted on the En- 
ropean plan ; at the Nayland Rock you have your 
choice. If you choose the American plan, the 
terms are very low for the accommodation af- 
forded. Two dollars and a half per day secures 
you pleasant room, board, lights, service, every- 
thing inclusive ; there are no extras. The wines 
are of first quality, and, let me add, you are ex- 
pected to order wine at table. It is the custom 
there, as in nearly all English and in all Conti- 
nental hotels. 

But I almost forgot an important item. I went 
to Margate for health and rest; I found both 
there. After one week I returned to London 
‘* like a lion refreshed,” and I shall always say, as 
everybody in London says, ‘* There’s a beautiful 
air at Margate.” 





























By AGNES 

A wi_p night. All the disconsolate spirits that 
ever haunted the scenes of their former sorrows 
have given their voices to the wind, and their 
tears to the skies. 

Now the strange harmony strikes a minor 
chord, and the trees sway and bend to the music 
of a low, sobbing cry. Now they reach out their 
long branches in supplication, as if imploring 
release from some burden of remorse or sorrow. 
One minute the ashen skies drop whole oceans of 
tears on the sympathetic breast of the earth be- 
neath. Nota breath of wind disturbs the steady 
downpour. Then a blast that 
sweeps the very heartstrings of 
our mother earth scatters the 
falling tears in sheets. 

Oh, pitiless rain, falling on 
many a grave that has been wet 
with sweeter tears than these ! 


THE TWO VIALS. 


L,, PRATT: 


Sad, sad wind, moaning and shrieking in ears 
that hear in your yoice the echo of their own 
misery ! 

But here is a gleam of light. 

Through the raindrops shines out the light 
from a tall house, half hidden by trees. The wind 
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sways the branches in a wild dance, until they 
sweep against the windows, and the casements 
rattle with the force of the contact. 

Within all is bright and comfortable. Soft 
carpets, crimson draperies, and a massive chan- 
delier with amber globes which shed a mellow 
light over the whole room; in one corner is an 
open grate, and a bright fire burns upon it. The 
brass andirons and quaint tiles are made roseate 
with the steady glow. 

Seated before it, intently studying some object 
in his hand, is a man. 

Suddenly there comes a terrible rush and roar 
of the tempest; and starting nervously, he rises 
from his chair. And we have a full-length por- 
trait of him. 

There is beauty in an Apollo, and strength in 
a Hercules—done in marble. But the suppleness 
of the limbs, the finely formed muscular develop- 
ment, the perfect features, are only marble after 
all. There is something infinitely more pleasing 
in a living, breathing statue. 

Listen. Tall, of course—for where is manly 
beauty without height? Straight and _broad- 
shouldered. A combination of just enough of 
strength and grace to make the perfect physique. 
The hands are white, long and delicately tapered, 
but the arm is hard as iron, and the head is up- 
held by a neck that but for its lighter tint might 
belong to a plowman or a prize fighter. Under 
the amber globes the hair is reddish brown, the 
eyes clear and gray, and the firm, grave mouth is 
shaded by a drooping mustache, many shades 
lighter than the hair. 

When Nature formed Howard Merton, M.D., 
she did her noblest work—a perfect man. The 
whole pose and expression show him to be a man 
of fine character, who, if he lives, will make his 
mark in his chosen profession. 

Iie draws the heavy plush draperies close, to 
shut out the wildness of the night, and reseats 
himself by the fire. Clasped firmly in his hand 
lie the objects of his contemplation. With a half- 
sigh he turns them over, and the light catches 
them, and reflects itself in their depths. 

Two vials. Both alike as to size and shape ; 
but one is filled with a pure white liquid, while 
the other contains one, of the warmest crimson 
hue. 

He forgets that he is alone, and his thoughts 
find expression in audible words. 

‘In these two vials,” he murmurs, “lies my 
of vears of study. This ”— 
white liquid, so that the 
ruddy glow upon it —** this 


secret: the result 
holding up the clear, 
firelight dances in 
is death. Death—sleep, re st—darkness and ob- 
livion, or what? <A 


glorious existence, where 


the pains and ills of the body can never trouble 
the soul, where there is no shadow on the sun, 
nor a blight on the flower. Where every tear 
shed in this world shall turn to a sparkling dia- 
mond, to shine forever in a glittering crown. 
Where every note we have missed in the melody 
of life shall help to swell some mighty chord in 
the grand anthem of eternity.” 

The white vial lies motionless now, while the 
red one is held aloft to grow more brilliant in the 
light. 

“This,” the young man continues, in a rapt 
voice —‘‘ this is life. Life, with its almost end- 
less possibilities ; its hopes, aspirations and disap- 
pointments ; clouds, sunshine, flowers and win- 
ter winds; its trials and the blessedness of earthly 
love. Life, of which we know so little, yet long 
to know so much. We love it better than all 
else, and part with it only when we must. It 
holds so much for us—-or so little. And what is 
it? <A breath, a principle, that shall vanish— 
where, when we are no more? Or a God-given 
soul, that shall learn by death to live, and throw 
off its earthly garment for a fairer one of heav- 
enly make ?” 

He holds in his hands the two vials that are to 
decide for him the grand question of life and 
death. 

He rises from his chair, and going to his desk, 
writes long and earnestly. After he has covered 
some sheets of paper he folds them carefully. 
Then he takes the red vial, incloses it in a smal! 
case, and ties it in a package with the letter, di- 
rects the whole in a bold handwriting, and puts 
it in a drawer. Then a shorter note is written, 
directed, and left unsealed on the desk. 

Now he rises again, and going to the light, ex- 
amines the white vial admiringly. 

‘The die is cast !” he murmurs, softly, and 
pouring out a few drops of the liquid, swallows 
it, and reseats himself in his chair. The little 
clock on the mantel chimes out the hour of nine. 
The wind has moaned itself to rest, and only the 
ceaseless patter of the raindrops can be heard. 

Slowly the minutes pass, and yet the man by 
the fire stirs not. His head has drooped slightly, 
the eyes are closed, and a marble pallor is steal- 
ing over the brow and countenance. Can he be 
dreaming ? If so, it is a pleasant dream, for a 
quiet smile has settled on the pale features, that 
look like those of some waxen image beneath the 
amber light from the chandelier’s globes. 

Suddenly a door slams in the lower part of the 
house, but there is no motion from the sleeper. 
Some one comes up the stairs, two steps at a time, 
and a cheery voice sings out : 

* You there, Howard ?” 

















Put there is no response from the silent figure 
in the chair. ‘The door flies open, and in comes 
a dripping figure. 

At first he does not notice Dr. Merton. He 
comes to the glowing fire, warms his hands and 
throws off his coat. 

Then turning about, he sees, for the first time, 
the recumbent figure. 

** Hello!” he cries. ‘* Well, if he ain’t asleep ! 
Wake up, old fellow !” he shouts, 

But the heavy sleep remains unbroken, and 
Dr. Jack Derwent becomes alarmed. 

He bends down and examines the sleeper more 
closely. 

‘* What’s the matter, Merton ? are you ill ?” he 
cries, anxiously. 

Still the attitude of the slumberer is unchanged. 

A great fear invades the mind of Derwent. He 
takes his friend’s hand in his. 

‘Good God—he is dead !” comes in horror- 
stricken tones from his lips. 

It is too true. His practiced touch has not 
deceived him. Then a ray of light from over- 
head glitters on the little vial in the dead man’s 
hand. Derwent unclasps the stiffening fingers 
and takes the vial. ‘‘ Suicide !” he gasps. 

Then—oh, pitiful sight !—the great, strong fel- 
low kneels beside the friend of his childhood, and 
with his frame shaken with grief weeps bitter 
tears over his loss. There is something pro- 
foundly sorrowful in a man’s tears. They are so 
seldom shed, and come from such depths of grief. 
Beside a woman’s ever-ready tears they are as a 
terrible storm at sea, when hundreds of souls are 
lost, to a summer shower, whose only traces are 
found in a few pearly drops that still cling to the 
heart of a rose. 

By and by the storm of his sorrow subsides, and 
rousing himself, he looks about for some clew. 
He feels, though he can hardly tell why, that 
Howard has left some message for him. 

On his friend’s desk he finds the letter, and 
reads it, his form bowed with emotion. Then he 
opens the desk, and seems to be searching for 
something more. Ah, he has found it—a square 
package. Very carefully he undoes it, and laying 
the red vial it contains to one side, he reads the 
closely written sheets folded within. 

Gradually his face changes expression. The 
look of grief is replaced by one of astonishment, 
and it is with a horror-stricken face that he fin- 
ishes the last word and folds the paper. Then 

he takes up the little red vial, and replacing it 
with the papers, puts them all in an inner pocket 
of his coat. 

**God help me to fulfill this trust!” he says, 
reverently, 
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Now he has the living to think of. Going to 
the bell, he rings it violently. A servant answers 
the summons. 

‘‘Send Mr. Merton to me, in my study,” he 
commands, then steps into another cozy room on 
the opposite side of the hall. 

He had barely seated himself, when the door 
was opened and an old gentleman, fine-looking in 
spite of his years, entered. 

‘You wished to see me, Jack ?” he said. 

Jack Derwent does not raise his eyes from the 
floor, where they have been fixed since he sat 
down. 

** Yes—I had something to tell you !” 

‘‘Ts it about Howard ?” the father asks, anx- 
iously. 

“You must try to bear it,’ 
husky voice. ‘* Howard—is—is 
breaks completely. 

Mr. Merton takes the alarm. ‘Is he hurt—or 
dead ? ‘Tell me, Jack; I can bear it.” 

Derwent tries to go on. ‘‘ Dead!” he sobs. 
** We—killed himself !” 

The father is the calmer of the two. ‘* How ?” 
he whispers. 

** Poison !” 

Then the two men rise, and go together to the 
room where lies the one they love. 

The father’s grief is keen, but it is not made 
terrible, as is that of Jack Derwent, by a secret 
that he is bound in honor not to disclose. 

The alarm is soon given, and in an hour the 
whole household know that Howard is dead. 
After a sleepless night, Derwent goes on an errand 
that is hardest of all. It is to tell the woman 
that Howard Merton loved that he is dead. 

Her name is Lilla Seaton, and she is as good as 
she is beautiful. If he has suffered before, he is 
tortured now, for, like all noble men, he cannot 
bear to see a woman suffer ; and then, too, it had 
been a hard race between him and Howard for 
Lilla’s love, and he had yielded because he saw 
that she preferred his friend. 

She does not make much outcry: 

Only, when he first told her, she fainted. But 
he staid with her until she was conscious, Then 
she turned a pair of sad eyes to him and said : 

** My heart is broken.” 

«So is mine,” he answered, simply. 

** You loved him, too ?” she said, after a pause. 

‘* Yes—I loved him.” But he did not tell her 
that: he loves herself as well, and her sorrow only 
makes his the harder to bear. If only he could 
suffer alone ! 

The usual time passes, and then comes the fu- 
neral. Lilla Seaton, like a beautiful ghost, in 
deep black, is there, and Mr. Merton, grown years 
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more aged in these few days, leaned on Jack Der- 
went’s arm. Dr. Derwent mourns as deeply as 
any there, but he has such a strange burden on 
his mind that it renders his position doubly pain- 
ful. 

After the funeral the days went by, as they 
will, no matter how great a void has been left in 
our hearts and lives. 

Lilla Seaton, in these days of mourning, learned 
to value Jack Derwent—first, because he was How- 
ard’s friend, then for his own kindness and sym- 
pathy for her heavy trouble. 

Many a pang it cost him to comfort her, but he 
smothered them all for the sake of the solemn 
trust left to him by Howard. He must make it 
as easy as he can for her. 

Many hours he spent in her company, and al- 
ways the theme of their conversation was the ab- 
sent one. 

The months passed by, until a year had num- 
bered all its days on the dial plate of Time. 


THE OLDER BOSTON.— ANCIENT DWELLING (1687).— 


Lilla was young, and already her sorrow was 
growing lighter, the bloom was creeping back to 


her cheeks, and the sparkle to her eye. Her 
smiles were not so rare, and she began to reap- 
pear at the scenes of pleasure where she had al- 
Jack Derwent was often 


ways been so welcome. 
her escort at such times. 



















On one particular night he had accompanied 
her to a concert, and they walked home. It was 
a crisp autumn night, and the sky sparkled full 
of bright stars. 

“Tt is beautiful,” she said, as they passed out 
under the starry expanse. 

“Yes,” assented Jack, gazing, not at the scene 
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about them, but into her up- 
turned face. 

She was strangely beauti- 
ful to-night, and—well, Jack 
was «a man, and had loved 
her hopelessly for years 
Was it strange that, when a 
chance offered itself to try 
to win her, that he was 
tempted to grasp it ? 

“If I can win her,” he 
cried, in the depths of his 
heart, “‘ why should she not 
be mine ?” His conscience 
whispered to him, ‘It is 
unfair to your friend,” and ‘* Remember the 


SEE PAGE 184. 


secret,” but he would not listen. 

ss W hy should an intangible mystery keep us 
apart ? It shall not—I will know my fate.” 

They had been walking in silence all this time. 
Suddenly Lilla looked up at him. 

‘* What are you thinking of, Jack ?” she asked. 
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** Of you,” he answered, shortly. 

She laughed softly. 

‘* A penny for your thoughts.” 

** Will you take them gratis ?” he asked. 

**Glad to get them so cheap, I am sure,” she 
returned. 

** What would you say, then, if I told you that 
i loved you—that I always loved you—it is no 
new thing—and I want you for my wife ?” 

This last escaped him in a reckless tone, that 
had also a hidden note of hopelessness in it. 

There was no answer to his appeal. 
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too warm-hearted not to be easily tempted—ay, 
and to come very near falling. 

Then followed what Jack Derwent always called 
his fool’s paradise. He was not perfectly happy. 
No man could be. happy, with the knowledge 
that he had, of unfaithfulness to his dead friend. 
Then, too, he often found himself wondering 
whether Lilla really loved him, or whether, hay- 
ing lost Howard, her gratitude had not prompted 
her to try to make bright the life of him who had 
so uncomplainingly stifled his own pain and min- 
istered to her. So he put the question to her: 

















‘“* Have I offended you ?” he 


asked, anxiously. , Ta 
= Howard had lived ?” 


**No, Jack; you could not Ya? 
do that.” 

**Then I may hope ?” 

Softly came her answer: 

wl a 

It was done. She had given herself to him, 
and he resolutely put away the inner conscious- 
ness that whispered all kinds of warnings and ad- 
vice to him. He was not perfect, this grave doc- 
tor. There was nota little selfishness in his com- 
position ; indeed, it was his very humanity that 
made him the lovable comrade he was. Ile was 


WINE CELLAR 


BARDNEY, 


“Is it because I have tried 

to Be good to you that you 

have promised to marry me ?” 
** Jack—how can you ?” she 

asked, indignantly. ‘* You 

know it is note” 

“Would you love me if 


At the mention of Dr. Mer- 
ton’s name, which of late had 
been avoided by both, she 
turned deadly pale. 

‘‘ Don’t,” she said; and drawing her hends 
from his clasp, she hastily left the room. If that 
was an awakening for Lilla Seaton, it was more 
for Jack Derwent. He now saw the truth as it 
was. In another week the first anniversary of his 
friend’s death would oceur ; and how had he kept 
the trust left to him by that friend : 


OF THE MONKS OF 
OLD BOSTON. 
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He summoned a servant and sent a message to 
Miss Seaton, saying he must see her again, if only 
for a moment. 

In a moment the door opened, and she came 
into the room, smiling. 

**T didn’t mean to be so foolish, Jack,” she 
began ; “‘ but you startled me.” 

Jack Derwent’s face was grave when he arose 
and went to her side. 

‘Don’t try to deceive yourself and me too, 
Lilla—my eves are open now—they were blinded 
by love, I think. I had no right to ask for your 
love.” 

‘Why ?’ she says, in a low voice. It sounds 
like a foolish question to her, but she must say 
something. 

‘* Because—because you loved Howard first. 
When you might have chosen either, you pre- 
ferred him ; and I believe, were the choice given 
you again, he would still be first. You will never 
love anyone again as you loved him, and your feel- 
ings for me are only gratitude and friendship.” 

He has spoken a trifle bitterly at the last, and 
there are tears in Miss Seaton’s eyes as she listens. 

‘* Jack,” she says, softly, ‘‘ it isnot so; and even 
if it were, is it possible that you can be jealous of 
the dead ? I shall never see Howard Merton again 
in this world.” 

For a moment Dr. Derwent stands before her 
silent. Then, in a voice trembling in its earnest- 
ness, he speaks : 

‘« Lilla—listen to me. When Howard Merton 
passed away he left in my keeping a terrible 
secret, and a solemn duty for me to perform. I 
have been unfaithful to that trust.” 

‘©You could never be that—I will not believe 
it !” cried Lilla. 

‘“Wait. I cannot tell you this secret. Some 
time you may know; but it is sufficient to say 
that, in justice to my friend, I had no right to 
seek your love—that love which belonged, and I 
believe still belongs, to him alone. I have done 
wrong. I am very miserable. Can you forgive 
me, and be my friend ?” 

For a moment there is silence. Lilla Seaton is 
searching her own heart. There is some mystery 
here, but she feels that it is not for her to know, 
and she will not ask Jack to explain. Is it true 
what he has said ? and does she love Howard 
Merton, even now, better than the man before 
her? It isa hard question, for Jack is so good 
and kind. But in that moment of indecision 
there rises before her the image of Howard Mer- 
ton, his noble form and nobler mind, and her 
heart cries out, in its despair, that this is indeed 
her king. 

“Well ?” Jack says, quietly. 


She does not look up at him, but says, in a low 
voice: ‘*You are right, Jack; I will be your 
friend.” 

He puts out his hand, and she takes it. 

**T am so sorry!” she murmurs. ‘ This is my 
fault.” 

** No,” he says, simply ; ‘‘do not blame your- 
self at all. I wish I might tell you the secret I 
have carried for a year ; but, thank God, the time 
is nearly over, and then, fail or sueceed, we shall 
know all ;” and with one last look into her eyes, 
and one clasp of the hand, he is gone. 

For two or three days he suffers keenly, then 
the approach of the anniversary of his friend’s 
death drives away all other thoughts from his 
mind. 

* * * * * * 

It is just such a night as it was one year ago. 
The earth is wrapt in darkness, and the merciless 
rain pours down from the inky skies. But dis- 
agreeable as it is, the storm cannot turn Dr. Der- 
went from his purpose. Nothing but death can 
do that. 

He is walking swiftly away from the city of the 
living, and only pauses when he reaches the “‘ city 
of the dead.” 

Then a great distaste for what he is about to 
do seizes him, but there flashes across his mind a 
thought of Lilla Seaton, and murmuring, “ For 
her sake,” he pushes on. 

He seems to be familiar with the route, for he 
threads his way carefully between tall monuments 
and by magnificent mausoleums, until he comes 
to a marble structure in the very centre of the 
‘‘ sleeping city.” It is a beautiful receptacle for 
the dead. 

He produces a dark lantern, opens the slide, 
and, taking a small key from an inner pocket, 
enters the marble chamber. How still and 
deathly ! He places the lantern where it will 
light the apartment, and for a moment stands 
and looks about him. The floor is of marble, the 
columns that uphold the roof are chiseled from 
the same pure white material. On marble shelves 
built into the sides of the structure lie the cask- 
ets containing the mortal remains of those 
who had died, and each bears a silver plate, 
marked ‘ Merton.” 

It is a curious place, surely, for Dr. Derwent at 
night. But wait. 

He goes straight to one beantiful casket in 
plain sight, and reads the inscription on the lid : 
** Howard Merton—Aged 30.” 

With a pale face he unscrews the lid, and then 
turns away. But if he had thought to witness 
the ravages of death, he is mistaken. Calmly 
resting, apparently, lies the friend who “ fell 
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asleep” a year ago. The finely cut features are 
composed, the silken mustache covers the firm 
mouth, while the white lids fall naturally over 
the kindly eyes. 

Jack Derwent looks at him long and rever- 
ently. 

Then, he takes from his pocket a tiny vial—red 
—and forcing it between the lips of the dead, 
pours half of its contents out. 

Then folding his arms across his chest, he 
stands upright and waits. Though more than 
his life is at stake he is coolly professional, know- 
ing that weakness now would spoil all. 

But the calmest faces sometimes hide the deep- 
est emotions, and the suffering of that moment 
was for Jack Derwent an eternity of torture. 
Counting the seconds, he gazes on that still face 
before him. 

Then he forces a few drops more from the 
crimson vial between the moveless lips. 

Faintly, as the first pale streaks of crimson 
flash athwart the morning sky, a change steals 
over the marble countenance. It is as if the 
master had breathed his own life into the sculpt- 
ured stone, and it lived. 

The pallor of death changes almost impercepti- 
bly for a lifelike tinge. Jack Derwent still stands 
with arms folded, gazing at his friend. 

Does one thought of what might have been, but 
for this change, intrude itself upon him ? Does 
one selfish longing to leave his part undone, and 
thereby secure happiness for himself, occur to 
him? No. From that honest heart a prayer 
is even now ascending to the Infinite Power for 
success to this venture. 

But see! Slowly the lips of the dead unclose, 
and a faint sigh escapes them. 

Now is the time. Immediately Dr. Derwent is 
at his friend’s side, and administers a stimulant. 

The eyelids flutter, there is a struggle for 
breath, and one traveler has returned from “ be- 
yond the gates.” The red vial has done its work 
—science has triumphed—and Howard Merton 
lives again ! 

It is only the work of a moment for Derwent 
to free him from the casket, and very soon the 
two men stand side by side in that marble sepul- 
chre. 

** Jack!” There is triumph, and reverent awe as 
well, in the voice that speaks for the first time 
after a year’s grim silence. 

Tears stand in Jack Derwent’s eyes as he re- 
plies : ‘‘ Howard—we have succeeded.” 

‘‘Thank God,” replies the other, “for this 
hour! I wish I could tell you, Jack, all the 
solemn mystery—but I cannot. I have solved 
the puzzle of immortality. It is all clear as the 
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sun to me—and I tell you, Jack, it is worth the 
sacrifice.” 

“Come, let us go,” says Dr. Derwent. And 
together they go out into the night; and with 
erect form and springing step Howard Merton 
enters the home from which he was carried a 
short year ago by the hands of sorrowing friends. 

They are soon seated on opposite sides of the 
grate, and then, for the first time, Jack Derwent 
hears the whole story of the two vials. 

“‘T have studied these subjects carefully,” he 
says, ‘‘and concluded that if one liquid would 
destroy life, there must be another that would 
restore it, under certain conditions. I am _ sat- 
isfied that I was correct.” 

“But, Howard,” Derwent says, ‘‘ what was it 
like—the trance or state produced by the white 
vial ?” 

**T cannot explain it, Jack,” he replies, dream- 
ily; ‘“‘I only know that I was infinitely happier 
than I ever hoped to be in this life; that pleas- 
ures I never dreamed of here were mine, and all 
was peace, beauty and heavenly music.” 

There was silence for a moment, broken only 
by the moaning of the wind outside, and the mer- 
ciless beat of the storm against the windowpanes. 

Then Jack spoke once more. 

** Do you expect the world to have faith in this, 
Howard ?” 

‘When did the world ever believe in anything 
wonderful ? No. I shall re-enter the world un- 
der another name. The secret of my double 
existence shall be buried between us; and—” He 
paused, but Derwent nodded assuringly, and com- 
pleted the sentence. 

‘And Lilla—she is still faithful.” 

“God bless her !” said Merton, reverently, and 
then continued: ‘‘ Our secret shall be sacred. No 
vulgar tongues shall ridicule what we know to Le 
a blessed possibility. The multitude shall not 
cry ‘ Fraud ! at us because we have solved some- 
thing beyond the range of their restricted vision ; 
but the eternal satisfaction of knowing of the vic- 
tory of science even over death itself shall be 
enough r 

A violent blast of wind drives the heavy 
branches of the water-laden trees against the 
window, the very house rocks with the force of 
the storm, and the solitary figure in the easy- 
chair before the grate starts and sits upright. 

In his hand lie two vials—the red and the 
white—the elixir of Life and Death. 

The amber light falls softly over the scene, 
and the ruddier glow from the fire sparkles on 
the tiny glass bottles. 

Howard Merton is awake—there is no one here. 
Was he dreaming ? 
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@ O the average American the mention 4 a 
| of the city of Boston causes but one 
object to present itself to his mind’s 
eye. This is Boston, Mass., famous 
in fact and in the world of humor for the ex- 
cellence of its baked beans and the superexcel- 
lence of its culture and learning. So much so, 
that it has, half quizzically, half affectionately, 
been styled the ‘‘ lub,” implying thereby that 
it is the centre of the mighty system of 

this planet, and that the whole world re- 
volves round it. ey 

Yet there are many of our citizens, 
both thuse who are Boston born and bred, 
as well as those springmg from less favor- 
ed districts (not to count resident aliens), 
to whom the name recalls a stately, an- 
cient city far to the east, across the wide 
Atlantic ; a city that is sponsor for the 
‘* Hub,” claiming a number of her first 
citizens as children, 
whom an unkind 
country drove forth 
to seek a living, as 
settlers, on the shores 
of this mighty conti- 
nent, and within 
whose gates stands a 
world-famed church 
—the Mecca of many 
a traveling Bostoni- 
an’s pilgrimage. 

To tell this inter- 
esting story aright, it 
will be well to start at 
the obvious beginning 
—the history of the 
church, and from that 


point trace the cary FOUNDER'S CHAPEL AND PORCH. 























history of the Pilgrim Fathers who belonged to 
the older Boston, their reason for leaving, their 
locating in Massachusetts, where their lasting 
love for the magnificent old pile, transmitted to 
their descendants, has prompted them recently 
to subscribe a generous fund for the restoration 
cf the oldest part of the present edifice, known as 
the ‘‘ Founder’s” or ‘‘ Cotton Chapel.” 

About the year 600 A.p. there was a wild 
stretch of country to be found on the east coast of 
England, in what is now known as the County of 
Lincolnshire—which is the second largest county 
of England—the said tract being composed of a 
namber of small islands, intersected by streams 
and creeks of salt water, which, with the rising 
tides, flowed in from the great Norman Deeps (or 
Wash, as it is called to-day), and, with the ebbing 
of the tide, flowed back through the Deeps into 
the bleak North Sea. 

As the years went on, the natural restlessness 
of the waters, fanned and lashed by varying 
winds, drifted flotsam and jetsam round sub- 
merged branch or stranded bush, forming a nu- 
cleus which in a brief space became, first, a sod- 
den mound of silty mud, and later, a chain of 
natural hills, which held up and confined, to a 
great extent, the widespreading waters of the 
Deeps. This accomplished, the streams and creeks, 
little by little, closed up, until the scattered isl- 
xnds became a marshy but conglomerate mass, 
called by the Britons ‘‘ Yeanno.” The Romans, 
under Cesar, sought this coast for its famous oys- 
ters, and, possibly with a view to constructing a 
spawning ground for the favorite bivalve of the 
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mistress of the world, completed the embankment 
that nature had so ably begun, which work re- 
mains to this day. 

In 657 it is recorded that St. Botolph, a Saxon 
of great holiness, asked and obtained permission 
from the Saxon Earl, Ethelmund, a prince of the 
South Angles and a Mercian noble, to locate 
himself upon this desolate tract. Ile selected 
spot that still remained an island, of triangular 
shape, called Ikanhoe or Oxhill, where, the same 
year, he built a monastery, fated to be destroyed 
by the Danes in 870 A.D. 
One of the distinguishing 
features of this holy house 
was a high, square tower, 
on which at night blazed 
forth a beacon fire, “a 
marke bothe by sea and land 
for all ye quarters here- 
abouts, to guide the shippes 
that ryde on*ye haven and 
upon ye Mayne Sea.” 

After its destruction a 
more modern building was 
erected on the same site, 
and was called, after its 
founder, St. Botolph. In 
the meantime other settle- 
ments had sprung up in the 
“fens,” and 
inhabitants moving into the 


many of the 


neighborhood of the big 
house, for mutual safety, 2 





formed, which 


town was 
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being St. Botolph’s Town, was easily corrupted 
into Boston. In 1205 A. D. it was a town of great 
importance, holding the second highest place in 
England for the tax levied on goods; and in 1359, 
in the reign of Edward III., it furnished the 
King with 17 ships and 361 men, for his invasion 
of France. 

The Hanseatic and Flemish merchants, the 
richest in the world, established a guild in Bo- 
tolph’s Town, and there still remains their old 
guildhall, now the townhall of the community. 
So rich was the place, that it is recorded, at the 
great annual fair in 1489, a party of mummers 
in their excitement set fire to the town in three 
places, and ‘‘stremes of golde, silver and divers 
other metals did ranne molten to the sea.” Right 
up to the time of the Virgin Queen, Elizabeth, did 
the saint’s town prosper and grow. Then one of 
the mysterious changes to which ocean currents 
are liable caused the mouth of the River Witham, 
which flows through the town, to fill up; and 
this, with the want of an efficient buoy and bea- 
con system in the Wash, nearly ruined the com- 
merce of the town. Finally the Queen took 
measures to remedy the evil, and appointed the 
Mayor of Boston to be port admiral, with power 
to lay duties on “ lastage, ballastage and anchor- 
age,” and giving him, among other things, ‘ all 
manner of royal fishe, rigs, graspcacias and oth- 
ers.” These varieties are now unknown. 

Boston was the ancestral home of the Crom- 
wells, and in the wars of the Commonwealth the 
King held it, strongly garrisoned, until in 1643 it 
was wrested from him, and became one of the 
strongholds of the Parliamentary Army, crowded 
with Oliver Cromwell’s soldiers. From then on 
to the present time Boston has remained a pros- 
perous bat quiet town, famous for its antiqutities, 
in which it is unusually rich. 

Here, in more modern days, was born Jean In- 
gelow, the poetess, whose grandfather was a wine 
merchant and banker, residing in South End, the 
site of the old Flemish booth market. As a child 
Jean could look out and watch the tides ebb and 
flow almost at her very door, and the quaint ships 
from all parts, hauled up the haven, in the ab- 
sence of steam power, by men called ‘‘ Towers,” 
finding here the first thread of inspiration for the 
theme which has since rendered her famous. 
Several extraordinary high tides are recorded in 
history, and the maximum flow mark of these, 
with the date, is cut deep into the base of the 
church tower. The lower part of the town was 
flooded, the church as well, and only the break- 
ing of the old Roman banks, and the flooding of 
the country far and wide, saved the town from 
almost entire destruction. In her poem of ‘‘ The 


J 


High Tides of Lincolnshire” she describes the 
great flood of 1571, and sings: 


““*The old sea wall,’ he cried, ‘is downe, 
The rising tide comes on apace, 
And boats adrift in yonder towne, 
Go sailing uppe the market place.’” 
- * * * 


“The old Mayor climbed the belfry tower, 
The ringers ran by two and three, 
‘Pull, if you never pulled before ; 
Good ringers, pull your best,’ quoth he. 
‘ Play uppe, play uppe, O Boston bells, 
Play uppe the *‘ Brides of Enderby.” ’” 


This was the tune that, ringing over the vast 
plain, sounded the alarm. It may be news to 
many that Jean Ingelow still lives, with her 
mother, in a quiet London street, most widely 
known among the poor. Three times a week she 
gives her ‘‘ copyright dinner” to the sick poor 
unable to work. The number of the guests is 
twelve, and the cost is defrayed by a certain sum 
laid aside from her copyright fees for that pur- 
pose. 

The Parish Church of St. Botolph is probably 
better known and more highly esteemed among 
Americans than any other religious edifice in 
England (with, perhaps, the exception of that 
which incloses the dust of the immortal Will 
Shakespeare at Stratford-on-Avon), and many 
indeed are the visitors to inspect it. 

As its name signifies, the church is dedicated to 
St. Botolph. The date of its erection is lost in 
the ages. It is, however, known to stand upon 
the site of an Anglo-Norman church, consider- 
able portions of which were discovered during 
the recent restoration of the present building. 
These Anglo-Norman remains are supposed by 
many authorities to occupy the same ground as 
the original monastery; but that is only sup- 
position. The nave and aisles, however, are 
known to have been added in 1307, thus giving 
a definite period to the great bulk of the present 
edifice. 

The structure, generally, consists of a magnifi- 
cent square tower, 280 feet high, one of the finest 
specimens in the world of the perpendicular style 
of fourteenth-century architecture. It is in four 
stages, the third containing a peal of eight bells, 
and a carillon of thirty-six bells, made specially 
for this church, in the famous bell town of Bru- 
ges, in Belgium. The fourth, or highest stage, 
is the octagonal “lanthorn tower,” surmounted 
by a perforated parapet, crowned with pinnacles 
at its angles. This part of the tower was specially 
designed to contain a large bonfire at night, to 
serve as a guide to the wayfarer across the 
marshes, and to the mariners on the treachercts 























Deeps, thus perpetuating the pious and philan- 
thropic practice of its founder. This custom, 
however, was discontinued when the fens became 
thoroughly drained. The second stage is similar 
to the third ; and the first stage contains the beau- 
tiful west window, and the western doorway, with 
its two canopied niches, and marvelous stonework 
tracery over the door. The old oaken door is 
also a wonderful piece of carving, and is stated 
by experts to have originally belonged to the old 
part of the monastery church, and to have been 
moved to its present position when the tower was 
built. The nave and aisles are in the decorated 
style, this being considered to be the most com- 
plete and perfect development of Gothic archi- 
tecture. Only the windows at the ends of the 
aisles are an exception, they being of the perpen- 
dicular period. Standing at the font, and look- 
ing east, a most beautiful scene presents itself, 
which words are inadequate to describe with jus- 
tice to its beauties. Supported on twelve pillars, 
lighted by fourteen windows, the noble nave 
stretches away for 305 feet, having a width of 100 
feet, and over this expanse towers the wooden 
groining of the ceiling at a height of 61 feet. 
From pillar to pillar, the whole length of the 
nave, there springs a series of pointed arches, 
upon which is built the clerestories (or clear- 
stories, these being a row of windows rising clear 
above the other part of a Gothic structure) ; these 
have fourteen windows with buttresses and can- 
opied niches between them, and are finished with 
a decorated cornice and embattled parapet. Be- 
fore the erection of the tower the nave had pin- 
nacles at its angles, as shown in existing old 
prints ; the eastern ones, are still remaining, where 
the gable terminates in the sancfus-bell turret. 
This turret gives evidence of the past possession 
of this noble edifice by the Catholic Church. In 
those days the sanctus bell, hanging in this tur- 
ret, was rung at the elevation of the Host, so that 
those residents of the fens who, by flood or storm, 
were prevented from attending mass were noti- 
fied by its warning of the elevation of the Host, 
that they might in their own homes join in the 
service. The north aisle has a door without a 
porch, and the east end has two statues—St. 
Matthew and St. Paul—in two pinnacles of ex- 
quisite beauty. The south porch has a decorated 
doorway with the old carved oaken door, which 
opens into the aisle, while over the porch is an 
ancient chamber, used as a library, of the seven- 
teenth-century style. 

Adjoining this porch, on the west side, is the 
Cotton Chapel. This is the earliest portion of 
the building, and is in the early decorated period 
of 1200 4.p. It was originally called the “‘ Found- 
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er’s Chapel,” having three windows and a door- 
way on the south side, and a western perpendicu- 
lar window, and before its restoration by the in- 
habitants of our Boston, Mass., was for some time 
used as a depot for the parish fire engines. The 
aisles have pinnacles at the angles, of great beauty 
and height, the northwest one being octagonal, 
and generously enriched with niches filled with 
diminutive but exquisitely carved figures of an- 
gels and scrolls. The southeast one is square, 
and contains figures of St. George and the dra- 
gon, and St. Margaret. The exterior is much 
marred in its appearance by the irreparable loss 
of the sculpture which originally occupied the 
multitudinous niches. 

The eastern_portion of the nave and aisles is 
filled with open benches and pews, those in the 
former being for the most part open to the public 
without payment. Some idea of the enormous 
size of this church may be gleaned from the fact 
that no less than 4,200 persons have been known 
to attend at one service. 

In 1851 the first floor of the tower was re- 
moved, and a magnificent stone vaulting con- 
structed at a height of 156 feet from the ground 
floor, through which the bell ropes come down to 
the ringers. It is a bold, characteristic piece of 
work, and is much admired. 

In the chancel, on the right side, within the 
altar rails, are sedilla, with a modern carved 
ouken canopy, and on the left two oaken lock- 
ers, with carved oaken doors. The eastern win- 
dow over the altar is a fine ‘‘ Jesse” of stained 
glass, by O’Connor. The outer chancel was orig- 
inally divided by a handsome carved screen into 
two parts, similar to those in old abbeys, and 
called ‘St. Peter’s Quere” and ‘ Our Lady's 
Quere.” In 1556 the Corporation ordered ‘that 
the Aldermen shall sit with the Mayor in Our 
Lady’s Chapel in the church, and the Common 
Council in St. Peter’s Quere, on the north side 
thereof.” 

Here is a great object of interest to the traveler 
and antiquarian, consisting of eighty-four old 
monks’ stalls, with miserere seats. There were 
originally one hundred, but the rest have been 
destroyed or lost. Thirty-eight of the upper 
ones have canopies and elaborately carved taber- 
nacle work, given by liberal donors since the first 
restoration. When the monks attended service, 
tradition tells us, they were not permitted to sit 
down upon the seat itself, as if they did so the 
seat might prove too comfortable, and the monks, 
wearied by long vigils and weakened by much 
fasting, might fall asleep during service. So the 


ordinance compelled the monks to turn the seat 
up and balance themselves on its narrow edge, 
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supporting themselves by their elbows being rested 
on the high arms of the stalls. Then, if they 
dozed, the seat fell with a loud clatter, effectu- 
ally waking up and drawing general attention to 
the unfortunate delinquent. The scroll carving 
of the seats is very fine, and supplies the student 
with the most complete and interesting series in 


which is just dropping down and cutting him ir 
two. Another is a donkey playing the pipes and 
organ, a schoolmaster spanking a struggling 
youngster across his knee, and a scolding house- 
wife ; the latter two showing how near we live to 
the past, despite the lapse of time. 

On the south side of the altar is an excellent 
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England, the subjects being varied—theological, 
royal, animals, birds, flowers, foliage, mythical 
creatures, heraldic, legendary and grotesque. So 
famous are they that numerous museums have 
obtained plaster casts of the works for their col- 
lections. One of the most remarkable designs is a 
horse, somewhat resembling an elephant, bearing 
a rider through a castle gate, the portcullis of 


monumental brass (too few of which are now in 
existence) representing a priest in a canonical 
robe, and a cope enriched with the figures of the 
apostles ; and on the north side is another of 
equal beauty, commemorating Walter Pescod, 2 
merchant of Boston in the fourteenth century, 
he evidently being a pious man and a benefactor 
to the church. 




















A curious item is 
that the altar stands 
some distance from 
the east wall, and not 
right up to it, as is 
usual in modern 
churches. At the 
Reformation the 
altars continued at- 
tached to the wall in 
all churches, which 
gave great umbrage 
to the Puritans, and 
under Cromwell they 
were placed out in 
the chancel, with 
seats all round for 
the communicants, 
who thus faced all 
the quarters of the 
earth, instead of all 
facing the east, as at 
present ordained. 
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The most quaint 
and interesting fact 
about this church is 
that it has seven 
doors for the days in 
the week ; twelve 
pillars for the 
months in the year ; 
fifty-two windows for 
the weeks in the 
year, and three hun- 
dred and sixty-five 
steps to the tower 
for the days in the 
year. It is likewise 
the largest church in 
the world without 
cross aisles. 

The first restora- 
tion was in 1844, and 
has since been con- 
tinued to the present 
time, the total 
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amount expended being about $90,000, this sum 
having been raised by subscription in the town 
itself, donations from strangers who have admired 
the beautiful edifice, and the descendants of old in- 
habitants who, in the new world of America, have 
given abundant evidence of their love for the old 
church ; in speaking of the builders of which, 
in 1838, the Bishop of Norwich said: “‘ They 
might live under error in faith, but it was a faith 
worthy of admiration when, with hand and heart 
and will, they had raised edifices which all the 
art of modern times has failed to surpass.” 

The Cotton Chapel was restored in 1855, at 
the cost of certain citizens of Boston, Mass., as a 
memorial to the Rev. John Cotton, who was for- 
merly the Vicar of St. Botolph’s Church. At the 
west end of the chapel is a brass tablet, with an 
inscription written by the Hon. Edward Everett, 
of Boston, Mass., on it, as follows : 


‘‘In perpetuam Johaunis Cottoni memoriam, 
Hujus ecclesie multos per annos 
Regnantibus Jacobo et Carolo Vicarii, 
Gravis, diserti, docti, laboriosi. 

Dein propter res sacras in patria misere turbatas, 
Novis sedibus in novo orbe quesitis, 
Ecclesie primarize Bostoniwe Nov-Anglorum 
Nomen hoc venerabile 
In Cottoni honorem deducentis, 

Usque ad finem vite summa laude 
Summaque in rebus tam humanis quam divinis auctoritate 
Pastoris et doctoris. 

Annis ccxxv. post migrationem ejus peractis, 
Prognati ejus civesque Bostoniensis Americani 
A fratribns Anglicis ad hoc piam munus provocati, 
Ne viri eximii nomen 
Utriusque orbis desiderii et decoris 
Diutius a templo nobili exularet, 

In quo per tot annos oracula divina 
Diligenter docte sancteque enuntiavisset, 

Hoc sacellum restaurandum et hance tabulam ponendam 
Anno salutis recuperate cI0,10ccc,Ly. 
Libenter grate curaverunt.” 


‘« TRANSLATION.—In perpetual remembrance of John Cot- 
ton, who, during the reigns of James and Charles, was for 
many years a grave, skillful, learned and laboriots Vicar 
of this church. Afterward, on account of the miserable 
commotion amongst sacred affairs in his own country, he 
sought a new settlement in a new world, and remained 
even to the end of his life a pastor and teacher of the 
gveatest reputation and of the greatest authority in the 
first church of Boston in New England, which receives 
this venerable name in honor of Cotton. Cexxv. years 
having passed away since his migration, his descendants 
and the American citizens of Boston were invited to this 
pious work by their English brethren, in order that the 
nime of an illustrious man, the love and honor of both 
vorlds, might not any longer be banished from that noble 
mple in which he diligently, learnedly and sacredly ex- 
munded the divine oracles for so many years; and they 
ave willingly and gratuitously caused this shrine to be 
stored, and this tablet to be erected, in the year of our 
covered salvation 1855.” 


——w 
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The Hon. John Cotton was born of good fam- 


ily in the old city of Derby, in 1585. He entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1592, graduated 
as an M.A. in 1606, and became a Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College. On the 24th of June, 1612, he 
was elected Vicar of Boston, England, by the 
Corporation, who were then the patrons of the 
living. Shortly after Mr. Cotton took his degree 
of B.D., and held the living until 1633, when he 
had to resign because of his strong noncon- 
formist opinions. It appears that soon after his 
appointment he wrote: ‘‘God opened my eyes to 
the sin of conformity, and my ideas were em- 
braced by the chief and greater part of the town.” 
Ile married Elizabeth Horrocks, of Lancashire, 
who died without issue ; and in 1632 he married 
again, a Mrs. Sarah Short, by whom he had six 
children, three sons and three daughters, of which 
Roland and Sarah died in 1649; Seaborn was 
minister at Hampton, John was minister at Plym- 
outh and Charleston ; Elizabeth married a Jer- 
emiah Egginton, a merchant; and Maria mar- 
ried Dr. Increase Mather, and was the mother of 
the celebrated Cotton Mather. Mr. Cotton was a 
Calvinist, and his mode of worship was ‘‘ God’s 
institution ; all others were man’s invention.” 

About 1632 a missive was sent to summon him 
before the court, “‘for that he did not kneel at 
the sacrament, nor observe ceremonies which the 
law prescribed ”; he used the ring in marriages, 
and stood at the creed. The surplice cross in 
baptism and kneeling at the communion were 
performed by his fellow minister. This was made 
the more glaring by the fact that at that time, in 
the neighboring parishes, ministers aud people 
were alike conformable. Dr. Montaigne, the 
Bishop of Lincoln, offered him liberty, upon the 
condition of his once kneeling at the sacrament 
with him the next Lord’s Day after; but he con- 
sidered that ‘‘ to forbear one ceremony would not 
allow him to practice any”; but his opinion on 
this point underwent some modification in the 
January following, when he, writing to the bish- 
op’s successor, says ‘‘ that he had thus far gained 
as of late to see the weakness of some of those 
grounds against kneeling, which before I esteemed 
too strong for me to dissolve.” He was a dissenter 
from the discipline, but not from the doctrine, of 
the church. 

He was eventually advised to seek safety in 
flight, to escape legal proceedings which had been 
commenced against him ; and in consequence he 
resigned the vicarage into the hands of the 
bishop, who accepted the same, and the living 
was declared void. After being concealed for 
some time in London, he finally took his passage 
to America. 

The Pilgrim Fathers were Englishmen imbued 

















with the Puritan spirit, who with their families 
fled from their native land to escape persecution, 
sailing from Plymouth in the Mayflower, and 
landing in America on December 11th, 1620. 
They were the founders of Plymouth, Mass. 
There is proof of two Boston men being in the 
Mayflower —i. e., Bradford and Brewster —al- 
though several authorities affirm that a number 
of others had already gone to Holland and joined 
the ship at that port. In the next vessel to go 
were Richard Bellingham, Thomas and John 
Leverett, Atherton Hough and John Cotton ; 
these landed in Massachusetts Bay, where a New 
Boston was founded, so called out of respect for 
the virtues and services in establishing the new 
religion of John Cotton, the first pastor of the 
first church to have an existence in Boston, Mass. 
A list of old familiar Boston names are: Cherry, 
Cony, Dingley, Hart, Holland, Ives, Kenrick, 
Mean, Odling, Parrish, Pelham, Pell, Rice, Shaw, 
Sheath, Spurr, Squires, Thornton, Underwood, 
Waite, Willoughby, Whiting, Quincy, Hutchinson 
and Bradstreet, all of which are duly recorded in 
the American Visitors’ Book in the old church in 
England. Mr. Cotton died on December 234d, 
1652, and was interred in the burial grounds at 
King’s Chapel. 

The interesting antiquities of the old English 
town, however, do not cease with the church. 
There are a number of domestic and public build- 
ings. In the southwest corner of God’s Acre 
stands a silo-built or half-timber house, of the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. At the north 
church stile, in Wormgate, is the Church House, 
a quaint old brick building first mentioned in 
1578 as the place where the housekeepers met 
and made merry, and donated their charities, 
while the young people had dances, bowling 
matches, shooting at the butts (archery), etc. 

Near to the Church House stood the old Vicar- 
age, a silo-built house in which Mr. Cotton re- 
sided in 1623. This was taken down in 1850, 
and the new Vicarage House, a handsome edifice, 
was built on the adjoining lot, and is to-day occu- 
pied by the present vicar, the Rev. G. B. Blenkarn. 

At the junction of Mitre and Petticoat Lanes 
is still standing the Pescod House, formerly the 
dwelling of the Pescod family, but now subdivided 
into inferior tenements. This is also a silo-built 
house, having on its north gable a Prince of 
Wales plume of ostrich feathers, and E. R. in 
pargetwork ; it also retains the old perforated 
bargeboard. At the entrance to South End is 
Shodfriars’ Hall, a splendid specimen of an early 
timber-built house of the latter part of the four- 
teenth century. When recently restored by Archi- 
tect Sir Gilbert Scott, since deceased and buried 
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in Westminster Abbey, the timbers were found 
to be in a perfect state of preservation ; the oak 
was sound as when first worked, as black as ink 
and hard as ironwood. The old-style plastering 
of the outside panels was also restored, and alto- 
gether about $50,000 was expended in restoring 
its beauties, making it one of the most unique 
clubhouses in the country. Near here are to be 
seen remains of the Monastery of the Dominican 
Friars, consisting of a stone doorway, a window, 
columns and arches. Not a stone’s throw away 
is the well-preserved wine cellar and granary of 
the hospitable Monks of Bardney. In a small 
court near here, called Spain Court, firmly fixed 
in what is now the wall of a modern dwelling 
house, is an incised, monumental marble slab, 
which is the remains of the Franciscan Priory. 
It represents a gentleman having his feet on a 
dog, and upon the four corners of the slab are 
the evangelistic symbols, and this inscription : 


‘* Hic jacet Wisselus de Smallenberg, civis et mercador 
Monastriensis, qui obiit feria sexta post nativitatem Beatie 
Maria Virginus, Anno Domini MCCCXL. 
quiescat in pace. Amen.” 


Anima ejus re- 


The Guildhall, in the South End, was founded in 
1260 by the sane Guild of St. Mary which had a 
chapel in St. Botolph’s Church called Our Lady’s 
Chapel. The hall is built of brick, and the door- 
way and windows in the west front are in the late 
perpendicular style ; the second story has a can- 
opied niche in the centre, and many pieces of 
ancient stained glass. Some distance down South 
End, past Jean Ingelow’s house, is the Grammar 
School, which stands in the old mart yard, and 
has a record back to Edward IV.; the architecture 
is of the latter part of the perpendicular period. 
In the field adjoining the school playground is an 
interesting square brick tower called Hussey 
Tower. This is the remains of the famous house 
of Sir John Hussey, Knight, whose estates were 
sold to the Corporation of Boston by Henry VIIL., 
when their owner was beheaded, in 1536, for in- 
stigating an insurrection to resist a-subsidy then 
being imposed. 

The entire neighborhood is rich in antiquities : 
at Swineshead is a Danish camp, and the abbey 
in which King John was said to be poisoned, 
after losing all his baggage in the Wash. Scat- 
tered along for miles may be seen the old salt pans 
of the Romans, in which they evaporated the sea 
water to obtain the salt. At Lynn, thirty miles 
away, is the silver cup presented to King John 
by the citizens in 1210, and the fine old ruin of 
Castle Rising, with its moat. banqueting hall, and 
chamber full of instruments of racks, 
Boston 


torture, 


thumbscrews, etc. And right through old 
> < 
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town runs the old Roman road, on the sidewalks 
of which may be seen small round rings of stone ; 
re these, the oldest inhabitants will tell, mark the 
‘te course of the old Roman bank (the river is at the 
a8 present day a quarter of a mile away), and that 
i from the height of this bank is graded the 
; height of the road to-day. The old triangular 
; Island of Ikanhoe may still be traced, bounded 
along the broad end by the ‘‘ Hobhole Cut,” and 
on the sides by the main Ridge drain and the 
Witham River, the old creeks of the Saxon era, 
that still empty themselves into the Deeps; but 
the city has far overspread these limits. No gates 
of the old city remain except in street names— 
Bargate, Wormgate, etc.; but south and cast 
stretch the long arms of the mighty Roman 
. banks, still keeping out the Norman Deeps, and 
over all uprears the magnificent tower of St. 
Botolph’s Church, the pride alike of Boston, 
England, and Boston, Mass., United States of 

America. 
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By Scorr CAMPBELL, 





h HE expiring excitement was reviv- 
¢ ed toa fiercer flame than ever by 
the news which swept like a gust 
of wind over Helmshear. Jacob 
Wagstaff had returned, bringing 
in his custody Philip Kendrick’s 
assassin ! 

It was not altogether unexpected, however, for 
the absence of the cunning constable had been a 
prolific topic of conjecture; and the knowing 
ones had frequently and severally asserted that, 
in their opinion, he would surely cage his man ; 
and for once the knowing ones were right. At 
the massive iron gate of the county jail there was 
a score or more of curious fellows collected when 
Dr. Grantley drove up. Their animated discus- 
sion instantly ceased, and several pressed forward, 
hoping to enter by his side ; but without replying 
to sundry questions hurled at him, he beckoned 
to Timothy Doggles, who at that moment arrived, 
and remarking to the officer who opened* the 
gate, ‘* Let him in; I may have an errand,” he 
and Doggles—the latter much pleased in spite of 
his new anxiety—entered the yard together. 

Upon the steps of the gloomy, frowning build- 
ing stood Jacob Wagstaff, impatiently waiting 
the surgeon’s arrival. A grim smile of satisfac- 
tion stole over his face as the latter entered, and 
he advanced to meet him with a kind of exulting 
pride. 

“‘Hello, Ned !” he cried, with a good deal of 
unnecessary bluster ; ‘I told you I could lay my 
hand on him, didn’t I? They’re good ones that 
do Jake Wagstaff! Got your knives with you ?” 

** No,” said the surgeon, a little coolly. ‘* Why 
did yon send for me ?” 

“Oh, he don’t want to face the music after his 
little dance,” replied Wagstaff, not noticing the 
doctor’s manner. “ He’s a desperate knave, and 
thinks to cheat the hangman. He has an injured 
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arm, and after I lodged him he tore open the 
wound, hoping, I suppose, to let out his life ; but 
I stopped-that business for him. You had better 
see the arm, and fix it up; I can’t have him best 
me now, after the chase he gave me.” 

‘* Where did you find him ?” asked the surgeon 
as they ascended the steps. 

“In W , thirty miles from here. There 
are two of them, but the other got away ; how- 
ever, it’s only a question of time, and this is the 
worst of the two. Better leave your coat here in 
the office, hadn’t vou ?” 

“No; I shall not need to remove it,” replied 
the doctor, bowing to the prison warden, and 
making no effort to conceal his disgust for the 
constable’s brutal manner. 

** You don’t know your man,” laughed the lat- 
ter, coarsely, and with a wink at Doggles and the 
warden. 

Dr. Grantley did not reply, and the official rose 
from his desk, at which he was making an entry 
of the prisoner, and drawing a formidable bunch 
of keys from his pocket, lgd the way to an inner 
court of the prison. Mr. Doggles was about to 
follow, but to his great chagrin the warden waved 
him back into the office. 

‘Did you get his name ?” inquired the sur- 
geon, as they entered a long, narrow corridor, 
where, at regular intervals, through the heavy, 
cagelike doors, could be seen the small barred 
windows lighting obscurely the narrow, gloomy 
cells. It was a little-used section, generally re- 
served for the more desperate classes of crim- 
inals, and the cells which they passed appeared to 
be unocenpied. 

‘*T got a name,” replied the warden, ‘but not 
his, I imagine—John Maggs.” 

The constable laughed with a kind of malicious 
glee, and being ahead, pushed open the door of a 
cell located at the extremity of the corridor. 
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“¢ How’s he been ?” ne demanded of an officer, 
who was seated on a low stool in the middle of 
the apartment. 

‘«Quiet,” was the brief reply, as Dr. Grantley 
and the warden entered. The latter directed the 
officer, who had been temporarily watching the 
prisoner, to wait in the office. 

The cell was a trifle larger than the others, and 
was evidently located in a corner of the massive 
building, for it was lighted by two heavily barred 
windows opening to different directions. Through 
the western one a narrow ray of sunlight timidly 
entered, and was reflected from the opposite wall 
of stone. 

Dr. Grantley glanced at his patient. 
lying upon a low iron bed affixed to the wall, and 
barely wide enough to hold his broad, powerful 
frame. His right wrist was manacled to an iron 
ring set into the wall. He was lying on his side, 
his back toward the door of the cell; and his left 
arm, from which the sleeve of his soiled reefer 
had been ruthlessly ripped, was rudely bandaged 


He was 


with a strip of cotton, blood-stained now, and 
was extended along his side and confined to his 
body. As he lay there in grim silence, his face 
to the wall, he appeared not unlike a huge beast, 
unwittingly captured, and, brute force vainly ex- 
pended, awaiting in sullen ferocity an instinctive 
fate. Dr. Grantley smiled a little scornfully, ob- 
serving the extraordinary care taken to secure a 
minh. 

“Come!” cried the constable, roughly, ** get 
round here and sit up !” 

‘<Go to the devil !” growled the mass of brawn 
and tissue; but it did not move. The constable 
was about to resort to violent measures, but Dr. 
Grantley restrained him with a gesture; and, 
turning to the warden, said, in a low tone: 

‘<if you have some linen, let Mr. Wagstaff 
get 1 Nig 

The warden directed the constable where to 
find it, and smiled significantly as that function- 
ary unwillingly left the cell; for Jacob Wagstaff 
seemed to feel it an inherent duty to subdue his 
victim by strenuous means. 

‘*T shall also want some warm water and a 
sponge,” said the surgeon, with a faint smile. 

‘“‘ What is this!” exclaimed the warden, laugh- 
ing. “ A job to get rid of us both ?” 

“Yes,” replied Dr. Grantley, in a low tone. 
“‘T can manage him better alone: he will not 
regard me as an enemy. You don’t object ?” 

‘‘Not if you really wish it,” said the warden, 
who had unlimited confidence in the surgeon’s 


discretion. 
“‘T do wish it. Just loose his right hand be- 
fore you go, and allow Doggles to bring me the 
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articles; I may be obliged to send him for my 
case. 

‘He is a hard ticket,” said the warden, look- 
ing doubtfully at the surgeon. 

*“Do you doubt my judgment ?” smiled the 
latter. And raising himself to his full height, 
he extended his powerful arm, as much as to 
add, “If persuasion avail not, I am amply able 
to protect myself.” 

The warden’s reply was to loose the manacle 
from the man’s wrist, and leave the cell, remark- 
ing as he did so: ‘*I will send the things in a 
moment ; sing out if you need me.” 

Dr. Grantley nodded, and turned again to the 
uncouth barbarian upon the bed. Other than to 
slip his freed hand between his head and the 
coarse husk pillow, he had not moved ; and if he 
had heard any of that spoken, he betrayed no in- 
terest. The surgeon viewed him with strange 
emotion, feeling as he did that they might justly 
have exchanged situations; but hardly entertain- 
ing an idea of sufficient evidence for conviction, 
or even long detention, his first thought was to 
ulleviate the man’s present condition, and after- 
ward, his release effected, to tender him satis- 
factory recompense for his sufferance. 

When the outer door of the long corridor was 
heard to clang behind the departing warden the 
yeung surgeon severed with a pair of pocket 
scissors the band confining the injured arm ; and, 
drawing the low stool toward the cot, sat down, 
remarking, pleasantly : 

“You don’t look very comfortable ; let’s see 
what you’ve been doing to yourself.” A growling 
remonstrance being the only respouse, he contin- 
ned, with an audible langh: ‘‘ Come, my friend, 
I’m afraid you don’t consider my professional 
pride, when you demolish my careful work so 
recklessly.” 

The grim monster turned on his pillow to look 
the surgeon in the face, and, recognizing him, 
the fierce, defiant gleam in his reddish eyes soft- 
ened a little, till, at the dawning of a new idea 
upon his obtuse brain, he half rose to his feet and 
cried, hoarsely : 


You seen me! You seen me when 
T left! You was on your horse—don’t you know 


you was ?” 


‘It’s you ! 


And his fierce animal instinct swell- 
ing into a flame, his eyes flashed again, his 
brawny fist was extended toward the surgeon, as 
if instant and utter destruction should be the re- 
sult of denial. There was in the poor brute no 
natural capacity for discerning singly and orderly 
the succession of events; and the vastness of his 
position was to him a glowing and confused mass, 
incapable of such examination as a keen and well- 
directed intellect would have bestowed. He had 














only a vague and fearful comprehension of evi- 
dence and trial. To him liberty was liberty—to 
be attained by any means, or else the escape of 
human torture by his own ferocious self-removal. 

‘* Certainly,” replied the surgeon, quietly, “I 
remember the circumstance. You did not get 
far from Helmshear, after all.” 

**T got fur enough, if I hadn’t been made to 
come back! He’s got me fur murder !—do you 
know that ?” cried the man, quivering with rage. 

**Who accuses you ?” asked the surgeon, with 
that easy, quiet manner, against which the other’s 

; vehemence seemed to waste its force. 

‘* Him that took me, I s’pose,” replied the fel- 
low, sullenly ; and his lowering scowl! boded evil 
to Jacob Wagstaff. 

** Because he says so, it don’t necessarily follow 
that you had anything to do with it, does it ?” 
asked the doctor, with a smile. 

The gentle question seemed to amaze the fierce, 
impassioned mind. The frown on the fellow’s 
brow deepened, but in an effort to comprehend 
what the question meant, his eyes, which had not 
left the surgeon’s face since first directed thither, 
wandered to the grated window, then slowly back 
to that calm, compassionate countenance. He 
seemed to vaguely feel what was intended, and 
prefaced the following with several muttered 
oaths of insuperable surprise : 

«You don’t mean—you think I didn’t ?” 

‘‘T shall think so for the present, and until it 
is proven otherwise,” was the quiet reply. 

It seemed beyond him, why this stranger should 
deem him guiltless, rather than guilty—as all 
others appeared to; he grasped the fact, but 
could conceive no reason, least of all a moral one. 
He stared at the surgeon for » moment, his un- 
couth faculties impotent to express the vague ap- 
preciation awakened beneath his inherent barbar- 
ism ; then, like an angered beast tormented by 
something just beyond his reach, he cried, with a 
furious burst of rage, mingling his words with 
several virulent curses : 

«You may! but them bloodhounds’ll prove it! 
What chance have I ?—it’s a hundred to one! 
and me chained up here! They’ll prove it !—do 
you hear ?” And springing to the window, he 
seized the iron grating in a futile effort to tear it 
from its place. 

‘I think not,” said the surgeon, with a quiet, 
though peculiarly noticeable, emphasis; ‘it is 
not easy to fix guilt upon the innocent.” 

The fellow turned sharply and gazed with dis- 
trustful eyes at the calm, open face of the 
speaker. 

“You mean that ?” he asked, doubtfully. 

** Certainly I mean it.” 
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“What makes you think I’m not guilty ?” he 
growled, with some hesitancy, curiosity mingling 
with distrust. 

‘Simply because you say so,” replied the sur- 
geon, who had not moved from his seat upon the 
stool, and in whose quietly candid manner there 
was something irresistibly trustworthy. 

There was a moment of silence. The massive 
ruffian stood erect by the grated window, his 
powerful hand still clutching the iron bars, his 
dark, lowering eyes turned upon this strange 
fellow creature whom he could not understand, 
and whose scemingly motiveless interest stirred 
such inexpressible feelings within him. He re- 
called those samé feelings of a week before, when 
the surgeon had said to him: ‘* Whether you 
have money or not, come to me to-morrow ; I do 
not care much for your money, my friend—but I 
would save your arm.” He began to realize that 
there was one he regarded as alien, superior to 
him, who was eager to tender assistance, and 
asked no reward ; who believed, against opposing 
evidence, in a something within him which he 
himself would have doubted. The countenance 
of the fellow seemed to change; a desire to merit 
all this was awakened within him, but he knew 
not how to give the desire expression. Blood was 
dripping from the fingers of his left hand ; he 
thought why the surgeon was there; then he 
showed his gratitude in the only way he was able. 
Crude it was, but not the less sincere ; he resumed 
his seat on the cot, and, holding up the wounded 
arm, said, in subdued tones : 

** Did you want to fix her ? 

It was the outward action of the invisible man. 
It was the longest stride he had ever made from 
the viciousness, the depravity, the barbarism in 
which he had been born and bred. There was 
no thought of personal benefit to be derived—it 
would have been easier for him to have torn wider 
the gaping wound. 

‘* Yes,” said the surgeon, with a kind of 
friendly warmth, but apparently not observing 
that the man had done other than the most nat- 
ural thing in the world. ‘I guess we’d better 
fix her up, hadn’t we? You might find her use- 
ful when you get out of hcre—and, by the way, 
it’s a powerful arm, too, when it’s in shape ; 
stouter than my own, I zuess—and I thought 
I had a good one. You didn’t improve it much 
when you spoiled my last job; it’s worse than 
before.” 

‘*T thought—” The fellow, who had submitted 
to the examination, while listening with mingled 
wonderment and pride, began to speak; then 
stopped short, for Timothy Doggles entered, 
bringing the articles which the warden had sent. 
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«« Just put them on the cot, Tim—that’s good. 
Now go out to my carriage, and in the box under 
tho seat you'll find a small black case ; bring it as 
quickly as you can. I guess, my friend, we shall 
have to put astitch or two in this. You'll not 
mind that, will you ?” 

** Mind it ?” 

“Yes; it may hurt a little.” 

The man laughed. 

«You can cut her off if you want to.” 

«<That’s just what I don’t want,” laughed the 
surgeon, in reply. And he felt a kind of pride 
in having so reached this rough heart, from 
which, through a native uncouthness, the rays 
of a latent nobility seemed to struggle. 

Doggles quickly returned with the case, and 
was directed by the surgeon to wait in the office 
till he came out. The man endured without a 
murmur the painful operation to which he was 
subjected, and Dr. Grantley, as he bandaged the 
arm, remarked : 

‘You did not seem to mind it.” And the 
fellow shook his head. ‘‘I[ave you anyone to 
help you out of this scrape ?” continued the sur- 
geon. 

‘*No! who can, agin them what put me here ?” 
was the gloomy response. And the thought of 
them brought anew that fierce, vindictive look 
which made his face so terrible. 

“‘ You will need counsel—a lawyer.” 

“*QOh, he can’t do nothin’,” was muttered con- 
temptuously. 

“‘Oh, yes, he can; he can do a great deal, if 
he knows his business,” the surgeon said, encour- 
agingly. 

The fellow’s eyes wandered to the barred win- 
dow, and back again to the doctor’s face. ‘1 
could get out by myself if I had a file,” he said, 
suggestively, his dark pupils dilating with mo- 
mentary excitement ; but Dr. Grantley shook his 
head emphatically. 

‘*That would be worse than folly ; you would 
escape, only to be retaken. There is a better and 
a surer way—lI will send a lawyer to you, and you 
can put your case in his hands.” 

** He’ll want money—I haven’t got none,” the 
man muttered, disappointed by the surgeon’s re- 
fusal to provide him with what he regarded as 
the only reasonably certain means of escape. 

**T will attend to that, if you will only do as I 
say.” 

** Will doin’ that open them iron doors ?” was 
asked, doubtfully. 

** Yes; though it may take a little time.” 

«Pye got all the time there is,” said the fellow, 
grimly. 

“Then I will wager you come out all right,” 
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answered Dr. Grantley, cheerfully, as he com- 
pleted his work on the man’s arm; but his as- 
surance did not dispel the other’s gloom. 

** What have I got to do ?” he asked, dubiously. 

*‘Only this,” replied the surgeon, drying his 
hands upon the remnants of linen: ‘I will send 
you a friend of mine—a lawyer; you are to do 
just as he tells you.” 

*‘T thought I’d got to do as you said !” cried 
the fellow, suspiciously. 

*‘It amounts to the same—I am no lawyer. 
You can rely upon him as readily as you would 
upon myself. Whatever he wants to know ; 

**Say !” interrupted the man, fiercely; and, 
springing to his feet, he faced the surgeon, an 
angry gleam flashing from his eyes ; ‘‘ I’m nothin’ 
to you! What are you doin’ this fur ?” 

“You are a man in trouble, and without 
friends,” said the surgeon, pointedly. ‘I would 
aid an enemy in such a strait.” 

There was something in the speaker’s heroic 
bearing, a fearlessness in his grand and lofty as- 
pect, an integrity in his noble, powerful face, 
that were irresistible. The rough fellow was 
dumfounded for an instant; he quailed before 
the other’s piercing gaze; then, with a crude 
gesture of vanquished incredulity, he gave vent 
to a tremendous oath, to which was warmly 
added : 

“You're a good fellow! 
at once !” 

**To-morrow will do,” replied the surgeon, 
smiling. ‘‘ Remain here quietly, and say noth- 
ing of what has passed between us.” 

**T’m dumb as that rock !” the man cried, with 
suppressed vehemence ; and he struck the stone 
wall of his cell a blow that brought blood to the 
knuckles of his clinched hand. 

** Very good,” said the doctor, gravely ; ‘‘ con- 
tinue so, and I will look to your safety. I will 
have the warden give you a sling for your arm, 
and will examine it again to-morrow.” 

Ile started to go, then turned, and, with that 
frank, free grandeur of action which was so a 
part of his whole inner and outer nature, ex- 
tended his hand. 

**Good-by !” 

The man drew back, then, with a sharp gasp, 
sprang forward and crushed the broad, white 
hand in his own rough, begrimed palm—but he 
could not speak. 

Dr. Grantley left the gloomy, darkening cell, 
but he left behind him—a man, beneath whose 
native barbarism was quivering the noblest emo- 
tion of human nature ; who, at that supreme mo- 
ment, would Sor his welfare have proudly laid 
down his life. 





Send in your man 
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CHapTer XI. 


WueEwn Dr. Grantley re-entered the prison office 
the warden was seated at his desk, and Jacob Wag- 
staff on the top of it. The constable did not wear 
a pleased expression ; he felt that he had been ex- 
cluded from his special domain, and was soured 
by what he regarded as the surgeon’s officiousness. 
As the latter entered the warden rose, saying : 

““ Well, you did not have to club him into sub- 
mission, it seems ?” 

“Oh, no!” the doctor answered, smilingly. 
“He was very docile, and I hardly think will 
give you further trouble. It is not very difficult 
to approach that kind, if you only start rightly ; 
he is not a bad fellow at heart, I am inclined to 
think.” 

The constable laughed scornfully. 

‘He! he’s a thoroughbred scoundrel ! he’s the 
worst of his class! You don’t know him !” 

‘‘Do you ?” asked the surgeon, pleasantly. 

“Yes!” cried Wagstaff, stoutly. ‘I know him 
well enough to send him to the gallows !” 

I%.Grantley did not reply, but addressed the 
warden, who was about to return to the prisoner’s 
cell. 

“If you have the material, I wish you would 
give him a sling for his arm.” 

‘© All right, Ned.” 

‘‘ And if there is a cell which is not so damp, 
but is equally secure, it would be well to change 
his quarters.” 

‘Seems to me,” exclaimed Wagstaff, ‘‘ you take 
a good deal of interest in the rascal’s comfort.” 

‘‘He is not.in the best physical shape, Mr. Wag- 
staff,” replied the surgeon, with unmoved agree- 
ableness. ‘<I wish to keep him in as good con- 
dition as possible, that you may have no set back 
from getting in your good work.” 

The warden, who understood the constable’s 
acidity, laughed amusedly. ‘‘I will fiw it all 
right, doctor, and help you out,” he said, leaving 
the office. And, as he strode down the corridor, 
he wondered what it was in Edward Grantley that 
caused everybody to like him and yield to him. 

‘He'll be in worse shape when I get through 
with him,” said Wagstaff, grimly, having in mind 
the surgeon’s last speech. 

‘«How much evidence have you against him ?” 
the latter casually asked, as he stood for a mo- 
ment before departing. 

‘‘T have enough to send him after his victim— 
if he goes in the same direction.” And the con- 
stable nodded emphatically, as if to add weight to 
his words. 

Dr. Grantley smiled incredulously. 

“Jacob,” he said, ‘‘a week ago you asked me 
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to give you on the quiet my opinion. I will do so 
now—I think you have made a mistake.” 

** Merely a difference of opinion, Ned—I have 
not made a mistake.” And the constable’s lips 
were compressed tightly. 

**T saw that fellow, late in the afternoon of the 
fatal day, three miles from Helmshear, and leavy- 
ing the town,” said the surgeon. 

**And I saw him three hours later, when he 
returned to the town,” replied Wagstaff, bluntly. 

Dr. Grantley had nothing further to offer, and 
knowing it to be worse than useless to seek to 
sound Mr. Wagstaff, he laughed lightly and de- 
parted, remarking : 

**Then you saw him after I did.” But beneath 
his careless exterior he suffered a sinking of heart, 


for he began to think that this unfortunate arrest, 


which he had regarded as little more than trivial, 
was assuming proportions not to be easily over- 
come. 

Timothy Doggles was pacing moodily to and 
fro in the prison yard, and glanced furtively at 
the surgeon’s face when he came out. It was 
paler than usual now, released, as he felt himself, 
from the gaze of eyes ever alert with suspicion. 
He realized, indeed, that the hair was but feeble 
that held suspended above him the naked sword. 

*‘Tt’s as ’ow I'll ride as far as the stable, Dr. 
Ned, if you will,” said Doggles, with wonderful 
meekness. 

‘* Certainly, Tim,” replied the surgeon, thought- 
fully, his gaze fixed upon the pavement. 

‘* Dr. Ned,” said Doggles, soberly, as they rode 
down the street, ‘‘ wat’s your h’opinion ?” 

‘*T hardly know, Tim,” was the reply, absently 
made. 

‘It’s as ’ow the man’ll not come to ‘arm, 
will ’e ?” 

‘* No,” answered the surgeon, still absorbed in 
thought. 

Mr. Doggles’s face brightened a little, and he 
picked a loose thread from the robe about his 
knees. 

‘* You’re werry sure they'll not ’ang ’im ?” he 
ventured, after a moment of silence. 

“Yes, I am very sure of that,” Dr. Grantley 
replied; then, as if he felt that he had thought- 
lessly expressed more than he should have, he 
added, quickly: ‘*I hardly think the fellow is 
guilty, and if not, he will certainly be released. 
Why did you ask ?” 

**Tt’s as ’ow,” said Doggles, coloring, and in 
some confusion—*‘ it’s as ow it must be werry un- 
satisfactory to a man to be ’ung.” 


*‘T should judge so,” responded the doctor, 


and lapsed into silence, which was not broken 
during the remainder of their ride. 
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Mr. Doggles was evidently very much troubled 
in mind, a fact which would not have escaped ob- 
servation had Dr. Grantley been less completely 
absorbed by his own thoughts. The shrewd Eng- 
lishman had encountered a problem which baffled 
his cunning. Although he might have taken a 
shorter way to the Blackbird, yet, on leaving the 
stable, he remained by the surgeon’s side; and, 
when the latter glanced rather curiously at him, 
he explained, quickly, as if unexpectedly caught 
in a questionable act : 

“*Tt’s as “ow, Dr. Ned, I'd werry much like to 
h’ask a favor of you.” 

‘All right, Tim; ask away,” the surgeon re- 
plied, with a smile; and removed his hat, that 
the cool air of the early evening might blow upon 
his brow. 

** Well! it’s as ’ow I'd werry much like to go 
back to Hingland.” 

‘To England, eh ?” 

“Yes, Dr. Ned; it’s as ow I ’as an interest in 
a small way in a bit o’ property there, and I wants 
to go back to my h’old ’ome.” 

‘Well, what hinders you going 

‘It’s as ’ow it’s a werry long swim,” replied 
Doggles, with a mournful gravity that made the 
surgeon laugh in spite of his oppression. 

“Oh, you need some money ?” 

“Yes, Dr. Ned, that’s the werry thing.” 

They had arrived at the surgeon’s gate, and 
Doggles, laying his hand upon it, lest it should 
be too quickly opened, burst forth with a kind of 
impetuous eloquence : 

‘*Dr. Ned, it’s as ow I knows they calls me 
shiftless, and the like o’ that, but I h’owes my 
life to your care, for you pulled me h’out o’ the 
werry worst kind o’ fever, the wich I don’t for- 
get! and wen I tells you wat I want shall be re- 
turned to you, h’it may sound werry like a Bib- 
lical miracle, and not a ’istorical fact ; but I tells 
you, Dr. Ned, wen I does a man a wrong, the 
wich I don’t intend, itll not be you, nor no man 
wot I owes my life to !” 

‘‘How much do you want, Tim ?” asked the 
surgeon, somewhat amused by the other’s anxious 
eagerness; and Mr. Doggles mentioned the re- 
quired amount. 

** Very well; come in and I will get it for you.” 

In the doctor’s office Timothy Doggles received 
the money, with many expressions of gratitude, 
and capped the climax of his remarks by saying : 

‘*Tt’s as ‘ow a note wouldn’t be werry waluable 
to, you, if I didn’t mean to pay it; and being as 
that’s wat I mean to do, it’s as ’ow you'll not want 
one; and I'll send you the money from Iling- 
land.” 


oc) 


Dr. Grantley, who had, in truth, little expecta- 
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tion of its being repaid, did not insist ; and Tim- 
othy Doggles shook the doctor’s hand, bade him 
farewell, and hastened away to the Blackbird. 
Dr. Grantley saw, and wondered, that tears 
stood in the eyes of this dissipated young man. 
At the Blackbird Timothy Doggles astounded 
his hearers, and filled them with regret, by the 


statement of his intention to leave that very 
night, in order to catch the first ontward-bound 
steamer for England. <A thousand an@ one ques- 
tions were in order, but he had only one explana- 
tion to offer : 

‘It’s as ’ow I wants to get back to my h’old 
“ome.” 

Bright Mollie Quigley alone was dumfounded ; 
and suddenly losing all desire for her supper, she 
stole away to the solitude of her chamber. To her 
the departure of the bright, jovial fellow, through 
whose loose and dissolute conduct there had ever 
appeared the gleam of a nobler self—whose ready 
hand was ever extended in the welfare of a friend 
or stranger distressed—whose eager assistance was 
ever alert to lighten her labors—whose presence 
had somehow shed a warmer sunshine about her 
humble and toilsome life—to her this sudden de- 
parture seemed an insupportable loss, 

A rap on her door caused her to dry her moist- 
ening eyes, and light the lamp on her table. 

“* Who is it ?” she asked, her hand on the knob. 

**Tt’s as “ow it’s Tim Doggles,” came, with the 
sound of a smothered langh, from the entry. 
** May I come in ?” he added, as she shot the bolt 
and opened the door. 

“Yes, Tim; I suppose you come to bid me 
good-by.” 

‘* Yes, Mollie—partly,” he replied, pushing to 
the door. And without ado he slipped his arm 
about her, and drew her beside him to a seat on 
the edge of her bed. ° 

‘It’s as ‘ow you’re sorry I’m going ?” he said, 
softly. 

‘Yes, Tim, I am sorry; you have been very 
good to me since you were here.” —, 

‘**Tt’s as ow you'll think o’ me once in awhile, 
Mollie ?” 

‘Often, Tim,” she answered, with quivering 
bosom. 

‘**That’s werry kind. Mollie, dear, do you think 
well o’ Doggles ?” 

“You know that I think well of you, Tim, 
when you go even nearly right,” she replied, with 
something very like a faint sob. 

“Yes, Mollie; but it’s as ’ow I didn’t refer to 
myself—the wich, I know, is werry unworthy— 
but only the name.” 

““What do you mean, Tim ?” she asked, with 
swimming eyes turned upon him. 
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He drew her closer to him, and said, with a 
good deal of pathos: 

«It’s as ow I’d come back werry soon, Mollie, 
dear, h’if you’d only say that you'd not be awerse 
to becoming my wife.” 

A long, tremulous breath surged upward from 
her bosom ; her gaze was lowered to her lap, and 
from her dark, quivering lashes a bright tear 
rolled down either glowing cheek, as she an- 
swered, frankly but gently : 

““T’d not be averse to that, Tim.” 

And Timothy Doggles was happy. 

“‘ Mollie, dear,” he said, a little time after, 
‘it’s as ow, now that we’ve come to a werry 
h’amicable h’understanding, I wants to confide a 
secret.” 

‘Another one, Tim ?” she said, roguishly, her 
bright eyes dancing in the greatest happiness 
that she had ever known. “I hope it will be 
as nice as the first.” 

Doggles laughed softly, and then, with sud- 
den gravity, said : 

‘* It’s as ’ow it’s a werry weighty matter.” 

** What is it, Tim ?” 

«‘T wants you to do just wat I asks you.” 

“*So soon, Tim!—or only after we are mar- 
ried !” 

‘Mollie, dear, it’s as ’ow it’s too bad for a 
jest.” 

‘What is it, Tim ?” she whispered, suddenly 
subdued by his solemnity. ‘Tell me, if I can 
help you! I promise to keep the secret, what- 
ever it may be—and you know what my promise 
is worth.” 

“© You’re sorry I’m going to Hingland ?” 

“Oh, Tim! I am, indeed !” clasping his arm 
in her own. 

‘Well, Mollice—’ush ! don’t ery h’out !—it’s as 
‘ow I’m not going !” 

‘‘Oh, Tim,” she said, reproachfully, ‘‘did you 
think it was needful to make me feel so Vadly, in 
order to gain my consent ?” 

“‘No, no, dear; it’s not that! I’m going away 
for a time—’ow long, I don’t know; but the 
people o’ ’Elmshear must think that I am in 
Hingland.” 

‘“‘What for, Tim?” she asked, impressed by 
his serious manner and troubled face. 

‘It’s as ’ow I can’t tell that,” he replied, 
slowly shaking his head ; ‘‘ not even to you—the 
wich may seem werry strange. But, Mollie, ’tis 
on account o’ the murder !” Doggles added, cau- 
tiously. 

“Oh, Tim! you wasn’t mixed up in that !” 
she cried, in a terrified whisper. 

‘“No, no! you'd not think that o’ me—bad as 
Ih’am! But, for the sake of a man ’ere in town, 
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it’s as “ow I ’uve got to go—disappear—wanish, as 
it were.” 

‘* But where are you going ?” 

** It’s as “ow I don’t know that—only ware Ill 
not be found; but I’ll write, and you must go te 
the h’office to get the letter and h’answer.” 

‘Tl do that, Tim.” 

** It’s as ow you must write every day, to keep 
me informed o’ the course o’ the trial.” 

‘*And that, too.” 

**And wat’s most of h’all, you must Ict nobody 
know ware I h’am, nor that you ’ave ’eard from 
me.” 

**T will do all you say, Tim !” she said, stoutly. 

*<Tt’s as ‘ow that’s the ’ole of it—but, Mollie, 
it’s as ‘ow that’s enough; for the life of a werry 
fine man ’angs by a werry fine thread.” 

‘Oh, Tim! she whispered, awed by the hor- 
ror of the situation and the speaker’s grievous 
solemnity. 

‘Don’t fear! do wat I tell you, then it ll 
come h’out all right,” he said, with much more 
assurance than he felt. 

“Oh, Tim! I give you my word to do that,” 
she replied, with determination. 

**Tt’s as ‘ow you ’ave a brave art, Mollie, the 
wich I’m werry proud to call my own. Wen the 
trouble is over and I can come back "ere to you, 
it’s as “ow we'll be married — and, Mollie,” he 
tenderly added, folding her close in his arms, 
‘it’s as ‘ow I'll quit the life wat I’m leading, and 
work my best for the good o’ you and I—and tne 
children! I ’opes as ’ow theyll be many !” 

* * * a a * 

When the Helmshear town clock was striking 
midnight Timothy Doggles was miles away on a 
night express bound for a seaboard city, there to 
be ready, at the first warning from Mollie, to 
leave the country. As he lay curled in his seat 
on the flying train, and vacantly watched the 
faint bluish vapor quivering upward from the 
bowl of his brier pipe, his wandering thoughts, 
had they been given words, would have read very 
much as follows : 

*«Tt’s as “ow it’s werry ’ard to leave the loved 
ones be’ind us; but wat was a h’indolent fellow 
like me to do in a case like this, wen the strong 
h’arm 0’ the law were like to be stretched h’out te 
seize me—I’m prone to confess I stand werry 
much in fear o’ the strong h’arm o’ the law. It’s 
as ow Dr. Ned can do wat ’e likes now—the wich 
is none o’ my business. It were werry unfort- 
unate I should ‘ave seen ’im that night, and werry 
unfortunate ’e should see me, for ’e knows now 
as “ow I knows ’e were there. It’s as ’ow I just 

couldn’t go on the stand to h’open my lips against 
*"im—it’s as ’ow it would break my ‘art; and it’s 
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werry risky to lie under oath, so wat can I do but 
go ware the strong h’arm o’ the law can’t reach 
me and make me speak—the wich I’d werry much 
rather not do. Poor Dr. Ned ! ’e were werry will- 
ing to ’elp me to go; ’e’ll not be ’ampered by me 
in ’is action, for it’s as ’ow ’e knows | goes back 
to Hingland for ’is sake.” 

Poor Doggles! he meant to do so well—he did 
so ill! 


Cuapter XII. 


For two days the three massive elms that 
towered like gigantic guardians before the Helm- 
shear Courthouse tossed their huge arms above 
that temple of justice, creaked and groaned, now 
as in angry rage, now in the anguish of despair, and 
ever and anon beat its slated roof in frenzied chas- 
tisement ; but on the third, the fierce north wind 
dying, their force seemingly vain, their remon- 
strance useless, they subsided into melancholy 
resignation, and each tremulous leaf breathing 
sadness, the vast foliage seemed to find relief in 
one incessant sigh. 

Day after day the eager throng of people pushed 
and pressed against the closed doors, grumblingly 
elbowed their forward way, whispered their awed 
predictions, or relieved their frenzied minds by 
loud and coarse jest; until, the iron barrier 
swinging with dull creak on its rusted hinges, 
they rushed confusedly, frantically, inward and 
upward, now erect and eager, now stumbling and 
anxious, hustling a neighbor, jostling a friend, 
till crowding seats and standing room, they lapsed 
into silence and awed attention, listening with 
strained ears, staring with wide eyes, as a human 
life was battled to and fro like a schoolboy’s shut- 
tlecock. 

For two days twelve sombre men, in their railed 
apartment, heard and weighed the questions of 
fact, vacillated this way and that like wavering 
pendulums, now assured of a certain truth, now 
equally certain of exactly the opposite, now sit- 
ting in tense absorption, now nudging at a perti- 
nent point a neighbor’s elbow, and all the while 
their varied faces portraying a doubtful mind , 
but on the third, a constant shadow seemed to 
darken each sombre visage, a contraction and 
knitting of brows, a drawing of lips in feigned 
dispassion, in the background of all which could 
be vaguely discerned the grim, obscure outlines 
of settled convictions. 

Day after day in his torturesome seat, the ob- 
served of all, the suspected and donbted of all, 
the censured, derided, maligned of all, the rough 
barbarian sat, swayed by the untamed forces 
within him ; now lowering, moody and depressed ; 
now glaring, sullen and defiant; now. fiercely 
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rising, his veins heated and swollen, the tempest 
bursting forth in enraged gesticulation and furi- 
ous words, often incoherent, often mingied with 
curses ; now forced back into silence, yet unsub- 
dued, quivering in impotent fury, his glaring 
eyes like balls of fire, his muscles tense, his teeth 
bared like a beast’s at bay ; then relapsing into 
gloomy despondency, vainly struggling to under- 
stand, irritated, maddened, wearied by fruitless 
endeavor to comprehend the vast structures build- 
ing for and against him ; until, instinctively feel- 
ing the network drawing closer around him, see- 
ing his advocate combating each significant 
circumstance with soldier’s persistence, yet falling 
backward, step by step, seeing darkening looks, 
hearing ominous murmurs, the uncouth creature, 
incapable of longer containment, yields again to 
the riot within him, bursts forth into wild vitu- 
peration, defies judges and advocates, and mocks 
the power of the law and the scaffold, to which it 
seems predetermined to drag him. 

During the three days of that memorable trial 
only two human beings in Helmshear appeared 
unmoved by excitement—the judge upon the 
bench, in the cold, dispassionate rendition of his 
duties, and Dr. Edward Grantley, daily pursuing 
his customary labors, making his round of calls 
with that same air of grave and thoughtful solic- 
itude, looking, perhaps, a trifle thinner and paler 
for the month of anxiety which has passed since 
we last saw him, but in no-other way giving indi- 
cation of the torturing burden upon him. 

According to his promise, he had provided the 
accused with an attorney—the most successful in 
the county, and the lawyer, for a month prior to 
the trial, had labored persistently on what from 
the first he felt to be an almost hopeless case ; for 
despite his earnest advice, despite the physician’s 
urgent pleading, it seemed beyond endeavor to 
get the truth from the grim ruffian, all of whose 
varied stories crumbled beneath the lawyer’s ques- 
tioning, and who, finally irritated beyond further 
endurance, lapsed into a gloomy and obstinate 
silence, from the depth of which the efforts of 
neither friend could prevail upon him to come 
forth. 

He seemed to have grimly resigned himself to 
whatever should occur. 

Jacob Wagstaff had made no idle boast when 
he declared that the evidence against the man 
would send him to the gallows. Circumstantial 
though it was, it was piled higher and higher, 
circamstance upon circumstance, fact upon fact, 
and the whole vast structure was strengthened 
and capped by the accused’s own repeated denials 
and perversions, his brutal and ferocious conduct 
when confronted by his glaring falsehoods, and 
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his demeanor from the beginning, which stamped 
him a desperado and a knave. 

The tenor of Dr. Grantley’s thoughts during 
this time, the purport of his intentions, will ap- 
pear in their effect. At noon of the third day of 
the trial he received from his friend, the attor- 
ney, the following missive, sent by a messenger 
to his office: ai 

‘*My Dear Grantiey: I have closed my argument, 
such as I could make of the material at hand: and the 
district attorney is now addressing the jury. You. wish 
my candid opinion of the out!ook, and I send it. Cireum- 
stantial though the evidence is as a whole, yet its weight 
is tremendous. Speaking from experience, and a close ob- 
servation of the jury, I should say that, were I in the ac- 
cused’s position, I should make my peace with God—for 
nothing short of the miraculous can sive him. 

‘* Fraternally, J. WALKER.” 


Dr. Grantley calmly read the not unexpected 
missive, and a few moments later departed from 
his house. He was dressed even more carefully 
than usual, and looked almost ministerial in his 
sombre black. People whom he met turned to 
look after him when he had passed them by, 
there was something so peculiarly impressive in 
the peaceful resignation which seemed to have 
transfigured his pale countenance. Walking 
quickly, he went at once to the magnate’s resi- 
dence, to which he was admitted by Ada Croft. 

Even more than he, she showed the effects of 
the past month of sleepless anxiety ; her dark, 
luminous eyes were sunken a little and glowed 
feverishly, contrasting vividly with her transpar- 
ent, colorless complexion. She led the way to 
that same room where a month ago he had prom 
ised to make her his wife—promised despite his 
dismal forebodings ; and now in his heart he 
thanked Heaven that the blow had fallen thus 
early, that she at least should not be sullied by 
his sin. 

“‘Well, Ned ?” she chokingly said, in a kind of 
despairing inquiry ; and the surgeon, for reply, 
placed in her hand the lawyer’s letter, which she 
read with tearless eyes, while her heart sank lower 
and lower within her. Shuddering tremulously, 
she reeled a little, with a low moan, and would 
have fallen had he not supported her in his arms. 

“Do not forget that you are a brave little 
woman,” he said, tenderly, his deep, musical 
voice, like the low, mellow tones of an organ, 
filling the silent room. ‘Do not forget the 
duties we have seen accumulating before us; do 
not forget that a human life is in my hands—the 
life of another, by whom it is as dearly valued as 
if permeated by those beautifying qualities which 
it cannot comprehend.” 

«Oh, I do not forget ; but it is so terrible !” 

‘‘ Not less for him than for me; indeed, I shall 
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be sustained by the thought of One toward whom 
his uncultivated mind has no reachings—by the 
appreciation of acting, at length, upon the nobler 
dictates of my conscience. My unjust delay has 
already caused him too much suffering ; I shall 
be more at ease with myself when he is freed and 
fitting recompense made him.” 

* But oh, Ned! this evidence against him “ 

‘“‘Is purely of a nature tliat is overthrown by 
my own indubitable knowledge. My statement 
may not alter certain facts concerning him, but 
it will clear him of a crime which as dark # kuave 
as even he appears would shrink from seeing 
shouldered by the guiltless.” 

* But, Ned, might not you have been mistaken 
in the darkness ; might not a 

**You weuld not counsel me to hold back my 
words by so slender a thread ?” he interrupted. 

‘* No—no ; I would not counsel you into error 
—vou know that !” 

“Yes, I do know it,” he replied, softly, and 
glanced at the clock. Is your father here ?” 

** Yes, ves, Ned ; he is ready and will go with 
you’; I—I would, if you would allow me. Oh, 
Ned, why will you act so publicly ?” 

“‘T have a reason, Ada; and though I may be 
in error, I have seen that in this low-born ruffian 
which influences me to proceed asI do. I hear 
your father coming now. Do not give way to 
your fears, but believe all will be for the best.” 

He bent down and kissed her gently, and when 
Bramley Croft entered the room said at once: 

‘‘Tf you are ready, let us 
farce was ended.” 

*‘T am ready, Edward,” replied the magnate ; 
“but I regret that you insist upon not having 
your attorney act for you.” 

‘‘T have my reasons,” the surgeon answered, 
gravely. ‘‘ My counsel will have enough to do in 
the near future.” 

And Bramley Croft made no reply, but led the 
way to the door, where his carriage was waiting. 

There was already a tumult in the courtroom 
when they arrived and made an entrance through 
the press of people that crowded the doorway. 
The district attorney had just completed his elo- 
quent and logical argument, leaving no circum- 
stance unnoted, no stone unturned, that weighed 
against the accused; and his forceful words 
seemed to have carried conviction to every mind. 

The unfortunate man himself, dull and igno- 
rant though he was, saw behind them the grim 
and ghastly skeleton with its human prey. The 
almost inhuman keenness with which the govern- 
ment counsel, in cold, metallic tones, drew the 
network of evidence about him, was like a thorn 
piercing his quivering flesh ; and though endured 
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to the moment of finish, then, as if crazed by 
suppressed rage and pain, he had sprung to his 
feet, and, frothing at the lips, burst into a resist- 
less torrent of profane and malignant abusc, 
beating his manacled hands upon the dock before 
him, till the court officials forcing him back into 
his seat, he lay half exhausted, the dark blood 
dripping from his fingers, where it had oozed 
down from the partially healed wound which his 
violence had ruptured. 

Silence had been partly restored, and the at- 
torneys were in private converse with the judge 
prior to the delivery of his charge to the jury, 
when Dr. Grantley and Bramley Croft entered 
the courtroom. As they passed within the bar, 
and the latter advanced to the bench to speak in 
low tones to judge and lawyers, the rising mur- 
mur which swept over the assembly was stilled 
by the deputy’s cry for ‘‘ Order Y’ Instinctively 
feeling that something of unusual moment was at 
hand, jury and spectators sat with bated breath ; 
some with eyes fixed on the portly form of the 
magnate, others gazing wondrously toward the 
grand, herculean figure of the surgeon, who stood 
with elbow resting on the witness box, and his 
grave, compassionate gaze upon the prisoner in 
the dock. The latter still lounged in a kind of 
apathetic stupor, apparently in stoic disregard of 
what was taking place. 

There was little need of crier now ; through- 
out the room a stillness like that of death reigned 
unbroken, save by the faint murmur of whispered 
inquiry from those without in the crowded entry. 
The amazed counsel suddenly returned to their 
seats within the bar, and Bramley Croft, adding 
a last influential word to the judge, placed him- 
self where he could view the man whose trial was 
so nearly ended. 

Edward Grantley alone remained standing, mo- 
tionless as a statue, his face like marble .in its 
cold, dispassionate quietude. 

A pin, falling to the floor, would have been 
heard to strike, when the judge rose, and turning 
to the jury said, gravely: 

‘It is not customary, gentlemen, to reoper a 
case of this kind after the evidence has supposedly 
been all put in and the arguments made ; but in 
the present instance, at the discretion of the 
court, you are requested to hear what a voluntary 
witness desires to offer. Dr. Grantley, you have 
been sworn, I believe.” 

Without moving from his position the surgeon 
bowed his head, and, after a moment of thought- 
ful silence, the intensity of which is indescrib- 
able, he began to speak in a deep, calm tone, 
which rapidly gained volume till it filled the room. 

(To be continucd.) 
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A MALAGASSY MAN. 


By 


I saw him first standing in front of a great 
crowd of others of like character and savage ap- 
pearance, on the little sandy beach at Mahanoro, 
in far Southeast Madagascar. I scarcely noticed 
him then; but I learned to know and value him 
long after that. 
I was about to at- 
tempt the per- 
ilous journey 
across the vast 
Island of Mada- 
gascar, and this 
little town had 
been selected as 
our starting 
point, It is built 
in a rude fashion 
on a wooded 
promontory at 
the mouth of the 
Mangoko River. 
Pulling ashore 
from the little 
vessel in which 
we had come 
from Mauritius, 
one sees, first, 
surf, then a rush 
of muddy water, 
a long reach of 
sand, with a 
dark-green back- 
ground of palm 
and cocoa trees, 
and kere and 
there peeping 
out the thatch- 
roofed houses of 
the natives. To 
one of these lat- 
ter I was con- 
ducted with 
much ceremony, 
to await the ar- 
rival of the Gov- 
‘rnor. Presently 
there came, with a tremendous beating of drums, 
the chief officer of the town, who was followed by 
a great crowd of natives. After long addresses— 
not a word of which could I understand—they 
presented me with a bullock, several sheep and 
many fowl, asa sign of friendship and welcome, 
[ was placed in a chair, called the ‘ fillanzara,” 
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borne on the shoulders of natives, and started for 
the ‘‘ palace.” Preceded by the same shouting, 
gibbering and excited crowd of nearly naked men, 
women and children, my bearers carried me 
through the queer village, down along the heated 
sands to the 
muddy river 
bank. Once 
across in an un- 
steady canoe, we 
toiled up a steep 
hill, through the 
dense overhang- 
ing growth of 
tropical vegeta- 
tion, to where I 
saw standing a 
tall, very dark 
man, who wore a 
faded but gor- 
geous uniform 
coat over his 
naked body. It 
was Rainsolofo, 
Governor of Ma- 
hanoro. 

There were 
gathered about 
the Governor 
nearly all the in- 
habitants of the 
village ; for it was 
a great occasion, 
indeed, that a 
‘*Vazha,’’ a 
friend of the 
Great Queen in 
the far-away cap- 
ital, should land 
at their town. 
Then followed 
the usual ‘ wel- 

AM WG! come feast,” that 

TRAC lasted nearly the 
= aa ~ _- rest of the day, 
with many long- 
worded speeches, and fruits served on plantain 
leaves, and fish of funny tastes and shapes, till, 
tired and feverish from the broiling sun, I was 
about preparing to go, when once again I noticed 
my friend of the beach. Ile stood a little behind 
and to the right of me, leaning on his long “ as- 
sagai,” and with his glistening eyes fixed upon 
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my every movement. He had improved himself 
somewhat, for he wore wrapped about his waist 
the half of a war blanket, and his hair stood out 
in a great fluffy mass all about his head. Point- 
ing at him, I asked the Governor who he was. 
My friend with the fluffy hair, as soon as he saw 
that I had noticed him, broke into the broadest 
of grins, straightened himself up, slapped himself 
fiercely on the chest, and then looked around 
upon the admiring attendance of the natives. 

‘*He is not a Batsimasaraka (the East tribe), 
but, I think, a Sakalava” (the great Western 
tribe of Madagascar). The Governor beckoned 
him. He came toward us with long strides, and 
stood behind us, 

“What are you ?” 

“A Sakalava.” 

“< From where ?” 

«* Kitombo.” 

“That,” said the Governor to me, ‘is between 
three and four hundred miles from here, through 
the most dangerous part of the island, the Tanala 
regions.” 

Again he asked: ‘* Would you like to go with 
the ‘ Vazha’ to the Sakalava country ?” 

In an instant came the broad grin, the glisten 
of ivory teeth, and the grasp of the assagai. 

* You can go,” I said, ** with me.” So I came 
to know him. Then when, soon after, came the 
terrible island fever, and I lay for days tossing on 
the creaking cot, I could see, with feverish eyes, 
through the little door of my house, where sat an 
immovable figure wrapped in a faded blanket, 
his spear stuck upright in the sand behind him, 
my faithful ** Rakatoro,” for such, I had learned, 
was his name, and at night often, or early morn- 
ing, before the tropical sun had reached above 
the bending cocoa trees, I could hear his 
stealthy, naked feet tiptoeing about for the little 
bowl of rice or piece of fowl that were to be my 
breakfast. So the time came on till I was well 
again, and our party was ready to start for the far 
interior through dense forests, across foaming 
cataracts, up mountains and down to Antanana- 
rivo, the capital and the palace of the Queen. In 
the long journey that followed Rakatoro never 
left my side. He would trot along beside me, 
assagai in hand, fluffy, oily hair blowing in the 
wind, and jabbering to himself. One day I asked 
my interpreter what it was that he was saying. 

**I know not,” he replied; ‘* he is a Sakalava.” 

Then I fell to watching his face. 

It was a queer countenance, full of mirth, that 
was inward at all times, for he always grinned 
when he caught my eye, and that half closed his 
eyes. In repose his expression was so earnest a 
one, his eyes so large and half sad, and he so ut- 


terly unconscious of his own barbarism, that all 
melted into oné—his devotion to me. So, over 
narrow paths that the wandering cattle had made, 
where tall trees intertwined their huge limbs to 
shut out the blue sky above, into deep ravines 
where the roaring cataracts awoke the only echoes, 
and up again to towering mountains, our long 
train of followers, Rakatoro and myself strug- 
gled on, day by day, toward Antananarivo. It was 
a peaceful country, inhabited by a lazy race who 
little understood or cared about the glories of nat- 
ure about them. We were nearing our end now, 
and had been tramping some time over a broad, 
undulating plain. Early one morning Rakatoro 
had gone on ahead. I saw his dark figure against 
the sky on the summit of a distant hill. He 
waves his spear at me frantically. My own party 
grow immediately excited ; they shout, sing and 
run by me again and again; they throw their as- 
sagais in the air, and cry out to me to look how 
strong they are after their long journey. At a 
run now I join Rakatoro. He takes me by the 
arm ; he points in the still dim and misty morn- 
ing light to where I saw a great mass of green ; 
then a thousand little brown spots that grow up 
the side of a rising hill—that grow to a city on 
the summit, topped by the white walls of a hand- 
some, towering building. 

‘It is the great city! It is Antananarivo! It 
is the palace of the Queen !” breathlessly exclaims 
Rakatoro. 

During the several weeks I spent in the capital 
this faithful Sakalava but deepened his devotion 
for me. He slept beside my door in the house 
the Queen had given me, upon a little improvised 
mat of his own; or would lean sitting against the 
sill, with his head resting upon his knees and his 
assagal against the wall. Then, when I forbid 
him that, he would look at me with the usual 
grin, but a sadder expression in his half-shut eyes. 
At ceremonies of state, at outdoor parades or 
other times when he could not be with me, I 
marked his figure standing apart from the throng, 
watching me to catch my look or knowledge of 
his presence ; for in Antananarivo he was a stran- 
ger among strangers. At last we left the capital 
with a large force for the western coast. The 
story of this perilous journey, in these after years, 
seems now a dream to me. Over long stretches 
of barren plains, with here and there (and at 
longer and longer intervals) a little village smug- 
gled in a bunch of green; over lofty mountain 
ranges, whose sides and valleys were barren of any 
living thing ; across muddy rivers whose thunder- 
ing cataracts swashed their foam about us, till at 
last we entered the ‘‘ Dreaded Land,” the home 
of the slave dealer and the Sakalava, Our party, 
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A SONG OF THE UNATTAINED. 


once so strong, was now depleted to a mere skel- 
eton. Many had deserted, many strayed by the 
way, many left behind sick, and many stolen by 
the frequent attacks of the Sakalavas, headed by 
the celebrated slave dealer Menahe. But my 
Sakalava never left me, though now in his own 
country. Late one evening, | remember, news was 
brought to me that the far rear end of the column 
had been attacked and some packages taken. One 
was of particular value, and I mentioned this to 
Rakatoro. That evening he disappeared, and all 
night he was away. Early next morning I peeped 
outside my tent to look about, and then I saw 
him sitting cross-legged on the grass with the 
missing box between his knees, while carefully he 
polished, with a bit of old rag, the spearhead of 
his assagai. 

Thus, after many weeks, we approached the 
coast, till one day I heard shouts behind me. 
Suddenly Rakatoro became much excited. He 
ran ahead, then back again ; langhed to himself, 
then grew very quiet and sober. Then he ran 
ahead again and stood motionless, then back to 
me excitedly, almost screaming as he ran: * List- 
en, Baba—listen !” 

I did, then, attentively ; and distinctly, like a 
muffled gun, I heard the boom of the distant sea. 

About a day or two before my little boat was 
realy to carry me across the Mozambique Chan- 
nel to distant Africa, Rakatoro paid me a visit. 
He had arrayed himself with unusual care. His 
beloved assagai shone like silver; his hair was 
fluffier still, and glistened with the freshest of 
palm oil, while his ‘‘ Sunday ” blanket inclothed 
his narrow loins. No grin or shining teeth 
greeted my look. At last he spoke: ‘‘ Is Baba 
(father) going away ?” 

‘* Yes, Rakatoro, to my home, far from here.” 

He said nothing, but ran his hand up and down 
the shaft of his spear once or twice, and passed 
his other through his hair. 

‘And me, Baba ?” 

I did not reply. How was it possible to explain 
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to this son of the forest and cataract the absurd- 
ity of what I knew he hoped ? Yet my heart felt 
heavy at his look. He remembered well, no 
doubt, the day, many months before, the first 
hour I took him with me, and the dreary, 
wretched ones that, following, had built within 
his naked breast a sentiment that was sore hard 
to smother. But there was naught else to do, 
and I told him so. 

His dull brain could not understand, I knew, 
but he said: ** Baba, ‘tis well.” 

Then, when I hoisted my little sail of native 
cloth, and stood ready to launch the boat from 
off the sands at Mourondara, I turned to bid each 
one good-by. ‘The last was Rakatoro, and I held 
his hand clasped in mine. Stretching far to the 
westward, to where the blue sky of mid-tropics 
meets and blends with the tumbling bluer sea, lay 
my home; back of me the vast and pathless for- 
est of Madagascar, its noiseless depths unbroken 
by a single sound save the roar of some angry, 
swollen river—his home. 

**Good-by, Rakatoro,” I said, and dropped his 
hand. Ina moment my boat was fifty feet from 
shore, and looking there, I saw standing, black- 
shadowed on the glaring sand, the dark 
tionless figure of my faithful Malagassy. 

Many months after this I received a letter, in 
reply to one of mine, from a native correspond- 
ent (« Hova, who had been taught by the mission- 
aries to write and read a little). In reply to the 
whereabouts of Rakatoro, my correspondent said : 
‘*T know not. He came to me the day after you 
sailed, and in his simple way said farewell. He 
shook me by the hand, with no smile upon his 
lips or brightness in his eyes. As he dropped my 
fingers he pointed out the window across the sea 
with his outstretched arm a moment, and then 
let it fall heavily by his side. He took his long 
spear from its place againstthe wall, and walking 
slowly to the door, passed out, and in a moment 
was lost to view in the dark shades of the vast 
forest.” 


and mo- 


OF THE UNATTAINED. 


By ROBERT REXDALE. 


Twat day of days, long, long ago, 
It’s memory gilds the years, 
When o’er two lives Love’s golden light 
Shone through the mists of tears. 
The minstrel sang, ‘‘ Fame’s gift is mine, 
Forever and for aye!” 
Youth’s blissful dreams o’erbrimmed the heart, 
And bade its wild unrest depart ; 
That far-off summer day, 
Ere life was old and gray. 


That day of days, long, long ago, 
How bright its glories gleam ; 
Though heart hath drifted far from heart, 
Like leaves upon the stream! 
The heather blooms as gay again, 
The lark sings just as clear ; 
But ah! the dream of youth is flown, 
The minstrei sleeps unloved, unknown. 
No homage greets his ear, 
Nor garlands deck his bier. 
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MISS FESSENDEN’S COUP D’ETAT. 


By JUDITH SPENCER. 



















Miss FESSENDEN’S curiosity was curbed, if not cured. 
Miss Fessenden was of uncertain age, own cousin to 
rich Jane Huntington, and through her connected with 
at least a dozen aristocratic families, for whom her ad- 








miration was intense, though they were probably unaware EN 
of her existence. ihe 
Miss Fessenden enjoyed a moderate income, and lived ih 
with her maid in a pleasant apartment in a genteel Le 
though unfashionable part of town ; so at least she told : 4 
Jane Huntington soon after having moved there, when 4 
she was spending the day at her cousin’s stately home ri 
upon the avenue. oH 

And Jane Huntington had said, languidly : i 
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‘* THE KEY WAS IN ‘THE LOCK, AND SHE 
COULD SEE NOTHING.” 


‘Tam glad to know that you are so 
comfortably established, Matilda; I 

















must drive over and see you there some 4 
morning.” He 
Upon which Miss Fessenden had ‘ i 
coughed to cover her embarrassment, _./or } 
‘ . y saw. << . 
and replied : es S45 Mi 

os aero 

‘Really, Jane, I should be greatly ~. 
delighted—but the stairs are hard, and —— * 
you must not overexert yourself on my ‘HERE ARE OUR COUNTERFEITS ; WE FIND NO DIFFICULTY IN | 
ace t ” PASSING THEM,’ AND HE HELD UP A BEAUTIFUL BIG PAPER ib 
—o . DOLL BEFORE MISS FESSENDEN’S ASTONISHED EYES.” ; 

And so Jane Huntington never had. ve 

Miss Fessenden had feared she might at first, her “pleasant apartment” consisted of a tiny ad 
but now she had grown secure in the thought that parlor, dark bedroom and infinitesimal kitchen i 
her economies had nothing to dread from Jane upon the fifth floor of a mean brick house whose i 
Hiuntington’s keen eyes. For Miss Fessenden’s front was always decorated with a sign of ‘‘F'lats 


it. 


‘‘ moderate income ” was limited to a degree, and to Let.” This “unfashionable” location was 
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210 MISS 
pitifully shabby genteel, while her maid was a rAw- 
boned girl of sixteen, who wore curl papers all 
day, that she might ‘* look foine” when she went 
home at night, after the remnants of the meagre 
supper had been cleared away. 


Miss Fessenden’s neighbors were more shabby 


and less genteel than the neighborhood ;° and, 
mindful of her aristocratic connections, she never 
condescended to their acquaintance, nor even to 
a pleasant word of greeting when they met by 
chance in the narrow halls. 

And yet Miss Fessenden knew every member of 
every family in the house, both by sight and 
also who kept a servant and who did their 
own work, and whether their credit was good, 
bad or indifferent. All this and a great deal 
more Miss Fessenden knew, for her bump of curi- 
osity was well developed, and her neighbors’ af- 


name ; 


fuirs were so much more interesting than her own 
that she spent long hours in watching those with 
whom she would never have condescended to as- 
sociate. 

But of course Miss Fessenden took care that no 
hint of this favorite occupation should pass her 
lips on those rare occasions when she ‘‘ spent the 
day” with Jane Huntington. 

Above Miss Fessenden’s ‘‘ apartment,” crowded 
in under the slanting roof, were three rooms, 
smalicr and meaner than her own. ‘They were 
intolerably hot in summer and intensely cold in 
winter, and had been occupied only for a week 
or two at rare intervals until about three months 
azo, when a young couple had moved in, 

Miss Fessenden at once concentrated her atten- 
tion upon them, though with surprisingly unsatis- 
factory results, for she actually knew no more 
about them now than she had known the week 
after their arrival. 
ried them past 
goods were few. 


She had seen—as they car- 
her door—that their household 
No one ever came to see them, 
and no one seemed to know their names. Early 
each morning the young man went away carrying 
a large square parcel ; late at night he returned 
empty-handed. The young woman never went 
out except in the early morning, always carrying 
a little basket, in which 


Miss Fessenden knew— 
having followed her several 


times — that 
brought home the day’s supplies. 

One night, being unusually wakeful, Miss Fes- 
senden lay thinking about this couple until she 
becdme convinced that there was something mys- 
terious about them. A neighboring clock broke 
in upon her meditations and struck the hour of 
awelve.. Midnight, and the light from the rooms 
above her still shining feebly down the well ! 
¥or an hour longer the light shone on, and Miss 
Fessenden’s snioldering curiosity became a blaze. 


she 
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The next night the light was burning untii 
half-past one. What were they doing up there 
so late ? 

On the third night Miss Fessenden resolved to 
know. She waited until she knew that all the 
other inmates were settled for the night, and 
then, her curiosity having mastered her natural 
timidity, she cautiously climbed the narrow stairs 
and bent with bated breath before their door. 
The key was in the lock, and she could see noth- 
ing ! 

Then Miss turned her head until 
her ear rested where her eye had been. Silence, 
broken only by a hissing sound so unfamiliar that 
she could not make out what it was. 

At last the woman spoke, 
curiously low. 

‘‘ Imperfect ! You can’t 
on the public; they would detect the fraud with 
half an eye. Melt it over and run them again ; 
we can’t take such chances yet-—we have too much 
at stake.” 

Silence again, except for the peculiar hissing, 
until the man’s voice said ; 

‘‘T’'ve no fault to find with your night’s work ; 
guess yours will pass unquestioned ; but you al- 
ways were clever with your pen.” 

(What were they doing in there ?) 

The woman spoke again. 

** How much longer must we lie perdu here? | 
live in constant dread of being recognized and 
traced to this hole.” 

The man laughed. 

*‘Tiave patience. At this rate we 
have ‘ boodle’ enough to skip by May.’ 

(‘Why don’t they talk Lnglish?” sighed Miss 
Fessenden. ) 

‘**Suppese our luck should turn ?” the woman 


suggested. 


Fessenden 


and her voice seemed 


shove such things off 


ought to 


, 


** Horrible! Still the penalty is only imprison- 
ment—not death.” 

Miss Fessenden was shivering with cold, and 
now her teeth began to»chatter so audibly that 
she was obliged to retreat; and after silently 
locking and barricading her door she crept into 
bed, where she lay shaking for hours, haunted by 
their incomprehensible words, and wondering in 
what nefarious trade they were engaged. 

Miss Fessenden’s chill developed into such a 
cold that she was unable to leave her room for a 
week. But when she began to improve, some- 
thing she read in the paper one morning (for 
the newspaper was the one luxury which she 
could not forego) suddenly completed her cure. 
She read it carefully a second time, and then put 
on her things in haste. 

“* Miss Fezz’nd’n, you ain’t goin’ out with that 
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cold !” the little servant exclaimed ; but Miss 
Fessenden, newspaper in hand, was already half- 
way down the stairs, and as she hastened through 
the winding streets she murmured: ‘I shall be 
sure to get it—it’s just as sure as fate !” 


The building she was seeking had * Police Sta- 


tion ” in bold white letters above the door. She 
entered without hesitation, and went directly to 
the shrewd-faced officer at the desk. 

‘Well, madam, what can I do for you?” he 
asked. 

**Can I see you in private, on something of 
great importance ?” Miss Fessenden said, with a 
mysterious air. 

At a sign from him the men about them with- 
drew, and in a moment the room was cleared. 

** Read that!’ and Miss Fessenden pointed to 
a paragraph in her newspaper with a trembling 
hand. 

The officer read: ‘‘A gang of counterfeiters 
are again at work, and their imitations of both 
small bills and silver coin are so exceedingly well 
done that they are difficult to detect, and several 
experts have already been imposed upon. It is 
believed that a woman is among the gang. A re- 
ward of a thousand dollars has been offered for 
any information that will lead to their arrest.” 

He glanced at Miss Fessenden, who was visibly 
excited now. 

* Well, madam ?” 

‘“*T have come—to give—that information !” 
she gasped. 

‘*Pray be seated.” He drew a chair up for 
her. ‘And now ?” 

She hesitated. 

**A reward is mentioned ——’ 

“* Yes, of a thousand dollars. If your informa- 
tion leads to their arrest, that amount will be paid 
you—a/fter they are in custody.” 

** But my information is sure 

«Then the reward will be equally so.” 

She considered a moment. Suppose he should 
make use of her information and then cheat her 
out of the reward ? It was best always to keep 
on the safe side. 

**Very well, I will give you my name and ad- 
dress, and to-night I will take you to where they 
are at work. There are ¢wo,” she added, ‘‘ and 
one is the woman.” 

**Madam, I should prefer the information now, 
and to have the matter left entirely in my hands.” 

But Miss Fessenden had determined to have 
her own way, and so the officer acquiesced. The 
rendezvous was arranged for ten o’clock, and Miss 
Fessenden took her leave. 

As she went out the officer touched a bell, and 
a detective entered. 


’ 


” 





** Follow her,” he said, *‘ and find out who and 
what she is.” 

The detective soon returned. 

‘““Name and residence same as given. Lives 
alone in three rooms with a servant who goes 
home nights. Has rich relatives she sometimes 
visits, but they don’t return the compliment. 
Holds herself above her neighbors, and has the 
reputation of being curiosity itself.” 

‘*H’m !” said the officer. ‘* You shall go with 
me to-night. She claims she can show us two 
counterfeiters at work. She’s after that reward.” 

The detective whistled. 

** Think she can do it ?” 

The officer smiled. 

‘*A woman’s curiosity will find a scent where 
bloodhounds fail. She may be on their track. 
At any rate, the play’s worth seeing out ; be here 
by half-past nine.” 

Meanwhile Miss Fessenden’s vivid imagination 
was reveling in the anticipated reward, which 
really seemed a fortune! She would have a lux- 
urious easy-chair at last, and a new black silk as 
well ; and she even indulged in a vision of a suite 
of beautifully furnished rooms, in which she would 
not be ashamed to receive Jane Huntington her- 
self. 

These dreams were still running riot in her 
brain when the officer’s double knock upon her 
door warned her that the fateful hour had come. 

‘*Now, madam,” he said, as he entered, ‘‘ be- 
fore proceeding in this business I must hear the 
entire story.” 

His manner admitted no denial, and Miss Fes- 
senden began a vague account of her neighbors 
overhead, and how her suspicions had gradually 
been aroused by their peculiar way of life. 

“Tf you have only suspicions to offer me,” the 
officer said, sarcastically, ‘<I will hardly trouble 
your friends to-night. J deal in proofs.” 

“‘T can give you proofs,” said Miss Fessenden, 
in triumph, and she repeated their words of the 
week before. 

*So, you overheard this late one night. May 
I ask where, and how ?” 

Miss Fessenden colored, but the efficer’s keen 
eyes compelled her answer: ‘‘I listened—at the 
door !” 

** Their door ?” 

«Yes ’—desperately—‘‘ and if that isn’t proof, 
I don’t know what you want !” 

- © We shall soon see how much it is worth. Will 
you lead the way ?” 

She made sure that their light was burning as 
usual, and then silently led the way, and her heart 
beat high as the peculiar hissing of hot metal 
told her they were at their work. 
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The officer knocked, and a woman’s voice ex- 
claimed : “‘ Heavens ! who can it be ?” 

The young man opened the door, and the two 
entered without a word. The officer’s keen eyes 
instantly took in every detail of the room, and 
they gleamed strangely as he said: “I was in- 
formed that I should find a gang of counterfeit- 
ers at work here; perhaps you can throw some 
light on the subject ?” 

The young girl looked bewildered and indig- 
nant, but a peculiar smile began to play about the 
young man’s mouth. 

“«T plead guilty,” he said, “ for you have caught 
us in the act. My sister makes the dolls—for 
dollars, while [ run base metal into metal bases. 
Here are our counterfeits ; we find no difficulty in 
passing them ;” and he held up a beautiful big 
paper doll before Miss Fessenden’s astonished 
eyes, while on the table before her she saw paper 
dolls of all descriptions, each erect in its metal 
stand. 

‘How many are there in this 
comical smile. 

“‘Three—though the absent partner is a gov- 
erness at present, but she will rejoin us as soon 
as our united efforts secure the little house for 
which we are working night and day. Once ours, 
my salary will run it, though no doubt the girls 
will still ply their trade for pin money. Mean- 
while the proceeds go to swell the house fund. 
Our counterfeits bring us a dollar a set. I hope 
you have come to buy ?” 

Miss Fessenden was overcome with shame at 
her ill-founded suspicions, and during this laugh- 
ing explanation she tried to steal away unob- 
served. But, to make her humiliation com- 
plete, she slipped on the narrow stairs, and giving 
her ankle a violent wrench, sank down with a 
moan that could not be repressed. 

They came to her aid like good Samaritans, and 
tried to hide their amusement at her exploit in 
sympathy for her sufferings, which, mental and 
physical, were very real. 

The young girl begged to stay and care for her 
all night, but Miss Fessenden was ashamed to 
accept of further kindness, and at last she was 
left alone to ponder over this unexpected climax 
of her curious folly. 

By morning Miss Fessenden was in a pitiable 
state; her spirits were so low she even allowed 
her morning paper to lie unopened beside her. 


gang ?” with a 
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She was in her disordered parlor, her lame foot 
raised upon a chair, and her untouched breakfast 
still beside her, when there was a sharp knock at 
her door. 

**Oh, gracious! who can it be ?” she sighed; 
and when the little servant (in curl papers, as 
usual) opened the door, Jane Iluntington walked 
in, breathless from the long flights of stairs, and 
the picture of wrathful indignation. 

‘* Matilda Fessenden,” she panted, ‘‘ you are a 
disgrace to your connections! Is ¢his your “ gen- 
teel neighborhood,” your ‘‘ pleasant apartment,” 
and your ‘‘ maid”? This deceit was bad enough, 
and now you have made yourself the langhingstock 


of the town! You deserve to be shut up in an 


asylum—lI believe you are demented.” 
** Jane!” said Miss Fessenden, feebly. 

do you mean ?” 

Ifaven’t you seen the morning pa- 


«© What 


“* Mean ? 


b 


per 2” 
** No,” gasped Miss Fessenden. 
Jane Huntington opened the paper and pointed 
with scorn at the sensational heading in large let- 
ters : 


‘** Curiosity Cured—An Amateur Detective—The Amus- 
ing Mistake of a Curious Woman ! 

‘* By listening at a Neighbor’s Keyhole Matilda Fessen- 
den Thinks she has Discovered a Gang of Counterfeiters— 
She Informs the Police, and is Anxious to Secure the 
One Thousand Dollars upon the Spot! 

‘*She Makes a Descent with the Officers upon the Sup- 
posed Gang, who Prove to be a Brother and Sister En- 
gaged in the Innocent Employment of Making Paper Dolls 
which are Sold by Some of our Leading Stationers! 

‘Upon Discovering her Mistake Miss Fessenden Beats 
a Hasty Retreat, but Breaks her Leg upon the Stairway ! 

‘She has Become the Laughingstock of the Entire 
Neighborhood !” 


Miss Fessenden dropped the paper with a 
groan. 

«Jane, hide me away in some safe retreat—l 
shall never live through this disgrace.” 

But she still lives on; and though the quarrel 
between them has been patched up, Miss Fessen- 
den knows that the sword of Jane’s displeasure 
still hangs above her head, ready to descend upon 
the slightest provocation. And her life contains 
less pleasure than it did before she became the 
subject of Jane Huntington’s unaccustomed vig- 
ilance. 

And thus it was that Miss Fessenden’s curiosity 
was curbed, if not cured. 














GLIMPSES OF BIRD LIFE. 


By NELLY HArt WoopwortTH. 


VISHLY has Nature sprinkled her 
garden to-day, and not a sin- 
gle blade o’ grass has escaped 
<>, awetting. As a consequence, 
y an unusual freshness is every- 
where marked, the colors are 
more distinct, the markings 
more emphatic. Where the 
stain of the highways had 
rested on the leaves, it is all 
washed away by the rain—a 
true river of the water of life 
to the dust-stained foliage. Nature is a dainty 
housekeeper ; who ever knew her to put white 
coverlets upon her beds when the dust was flying ? 

Looking down the village street, the steady 
downpour has changed the sidewalks to mirrors, 
where the reflected tree trunks stretch across like 
dark, gloomy bridges—bridges of sighs, where 
the moaning leaves move in the wind-stirred 
branches. 

But not alone to the trees and flowers is the 
freshness confined ; the birds have taken a new 
lease of life, if I may judge by their joyful demon- 
strations. And chippy sparrow—bless her! the 
dearest little home body in all the world—has just 
come down to the piazza to see what I am saying 
about her. She has a nest in the elm branch, 
over the kitchen door, where she can watch the 
arrangement of every meal, and always knows 
beforehand just what bill of fare is preparing. 
She is not exactly looking over my shoulder-—no, 
she has viewed the manuscript from every side, 
and hopped up the rounds of the tiny woodbine 
ladder until she stands directly in front, peering 
out at me. Ler little red head bobs from side to 
side in such funny bows and courtesies, for she is 
a polite little madam, and can give you as court- 
eous a good morning ” as any lady in the land. 
Her overtures are for some purpose. I see—her 
usual store of crumbs is exhausted, and she is 
tolling with many flourishes of her pretty head 





that she must not be kept waiting. A poor little 
invalid boarder is spending her summer with me. 
If I place my chair over the specially fine tidbits 
provided for my ailing guest, chippy looks over 
her own stock with a deprecatory air, hops up to 
me and turns up her head with a pathetic look, as 
much as to say, ‘‘ Really I am very unwell myself 
to-day, and you are extremely kind to tempt my 
poor appetite.” I'hen under the chair she goes, 
and the reserved stores vanish before her. The 
other sparrows had been dieting my invalid for 
some time before I found them out, forcibly in- 
culcating total abstinence principles ; but she shall 
be protected from her unsentimental, overreach- 
ing neighbors, even though I hear them com- 
municating to each other most unflattering opin- 
ions of my character. They would take her 
breakfast just as quickly as from the healthiest, 
fattest sparrow in the country. Her faith has 
never wavered because of her poor afflicted body ; 
indeed, she seems to be one of those faithful souls 
who have become purified by suffering. Of course 
she can’t move as rapidly as the others, it puts 
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her out of breath but sl 
serene with that lovely atmosphere of peace about 
her. 
in the kingdom has a warmer welcome than poor 
‘*Limpy,” my lame song sparrow. What a sub- 
lime trust she has in my bounty, as she stands 
upon her one well foot, and puts the other now 
and then to the ground to see if it isn’t improy- 
ing! It was well that she built her home in the 
cranberry bushes near by, for she isn’t equal to a 
flight, I suffered 


i 


80, 


1e is so patient and 


I am sure her voice is sweeter, and no bird 


longer and might from 
hunger. 
The not and 


chippy’s, but it answers her purpose admirably, 


lave 


nest is as compact artistic as 
and is an olla-podrida of graszes, weeds, leaves, 
hair and rootlets, containing from three to six 
eggs varying endlessly in the pattern and the 
markings. There are three distinct styles among 
them; the handsomest has a greenish ground 
boldly blotched with umber, which may be pret- 
tily wreathed about the larger end. 
they are 80 thickly clouded with chocolate that 
the ground color is nearly hid from view, while 
another style is so sparsely sprinkled that the 
pale body color is very prominent. Aside from 
that 
give a pleasing variety, and also confuse them 
with those of other birds to which they may 
bear a close resemblance. 

When the sky was blushing with the sunset my 
little bird piped up, hushing her uneasy children, 
and when the night wind swept the tree tops and 
the moonbeams had transfigured the quivering 
shadows I heard them nestling in the bushes and 
murmuring a sleepy ‘‘ good night” to each other. 
As the days grew hot and sultry I saw that her 
strength failing, for with 
mouth and panting for breath always. 


by 


Occasionally 


these, there are various tones and shades 


‘ 
« 


was she came open 

By and 
unfortu- 
The feathers on his pretty head were 
not smooth yet, like hers; no, the softesty down- 
lest brown; but if an angel should come down 
from the blue sky to-day the penciling upon his 
wings could searcely be more perfect. The baby 
will come alone some day, for the little mother’s 
work is nearly over. Already the short flights to 
the dear home nest are accomplished with difti- 
culty. I shall miss my loving service ; I shall 
watch for one who comes not again ; to-morrow, 
perhaps, my weary guest will be keeping tryst 
with the birds of paradise. 

That the song sparrow walks has repeatedly 
come under my When the 
was thick and beautiful I saw them daily walk- 
ing about, edging their way through, putting 
first little foot and then the other to the 
ground, as complacently as if that had been their 


by she was followed an overgrown, 


nate baby. 


observation. 


grass 


one 


BIRD LIFE. 


usual manner of locomotion. They spent the 
sunny afternoons in this shady spot, and I have 
watched them for hours daintily picking their 
way Where the shadows were lying. 

Every aspect of human character is symbolized 
to perfection in the birds: the hurry and rushing 
impetuosity, the selfishness, the loving-kindness 
Birds of all tribes and 
nations will unite against a common enemy, and 
even the tiny humming birds will fall into line 
and help to nip and tweak him soundly. 


and the tender mercy. 


some- 
times, too, they will come to the rescue of their 
afflicted friends with true compassionate pity. 
‘Workmen engaged in repairing a church ob- 
served an unusual concourse of sparrows coming 
regularly to a hole in one of the slanting walls 
and making a great ado, as if feeding birds with- 
i 


} 
I. 


Curiosity being excited, the men proceeded 
to examine the place, and found that a mother 
bird had her leg 
posi 

The leg was visibly swollen by the chafing pro- 
duced by her efforts to escape. In this distress- 
ing situation the poor bird had been condoled 
with and fed by her fellows, exactly as a human 
being might have under 


entangled in the threads com- 
ng her nest, so that she was kept a prisoner. 


been similar circum- 
stances.” 

Two little sparrows were sitting upon the tele- 
graph wires and huddled up close together as the 
cold wind struck them. ‘* The second was shelter- 
ing the first, and her little feathers were blowing 
in his eyes so that he didn’t feel the cold at all. 
But she did, and he jumped away from her and 
darted up high in the air, and came down on the 
other side and nestled up very closely. Then 
they flew off to a sheltered place under the leaves, 
and left the observer thinking.” 

In strong contrast to this gentlemanly behavior, 
Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller states that a young spar- 
row entangled in the nest was pecked to death by 
its enraged father, who, not content with these 
ruffianly proceedings, immediately divorced his 
wife for her sympathy with the nestling, and for 
her shiftless nest building, presumably. 

I have known these English sparrows to engage 
in mortal combat, rising in the air and striking 
against each other with such force that both fell 
dead upon the sidewalk. 

They ‘‘ built their nests impudently upon the 
premises of the London Zoo given to the animals, 
and the lion seized and swallowed a presuming 
sparrow that audaciously entered his cage. The 
jackals and foxes did the same, while the mon- 
keys, elated and excited, with inherent cruelty 
tortured their victims by pulling out their feath- 
ers” before relieving them of that ornamental 
feature—the head. And so the brutes have com- 
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bined against the clan in their own home coun- 
try, while our native birds suffer unparalleled 
indignities because of them. Sometimes they 
meet their just deserts, as when the swallows 
made their nest and the sparrow insisted upon 
sitting within like a dog in the manger. Every 
time the rightful owners of the adobe hut came 
home they were insulted, until they determined 
to redeem the perilous wrong. Meanwhile the 
unflinching sparrow usurper made the place 
ring with his ‘‘outlandish noise of oaths and 
gibberish.” So the neighboring swallows com- 
bined and plastered up the entrance to the nest, 
walling in the unfortunate victim, whose doleful 
fate might well make one turn away in sorrowful 
silence—had he not been an English sparrow. 

In the long, dark centuries that followed the 
day when the morning stars sang their first glad 
chorus the swallows were building their nests as 
they are to-day, and still later on we are told that 
they observe the time of their coming. Doubt- 
less they were harbingers of the summer of the 
year, coming when 

‘* The night is fair, 
And everywhere 
A warm, soft vapor fills the air, 
And distant sounds seem near. 


‘* And above in the light 
Of the starlit night 
Swift birds of passage wing their flight 
Through the dewy atmosphere. 


‘*T hear the cry 
Of their voices high 
Falling dreamily from the sky, 
But their forms I cannot see.” 


Astronomers state that in the moonlight nights 
of the migratory months flocks of birds cross 
their field of vision, birds. flying two or three 
miles above the earth, where the outlines of the 
landscape are more plainly visible. Dr. Abbott 
says that ‘‘ the nearer the full of the moon comes 
to the Ist of May the earlier, collectively, arrives 
the full complement of our summer birds ”—a 
fact showing that the advantages of moonlight 
travel are well known to these aerial voyagers. 
The entire ‘construction of the swallow kind is 
with a view to rapid flight. The feathers are 
firm and close, the wings long and pointed, and 
the tails forked, as in the birds of speed. The 
common variety is said to fly sixty miles an hour, 
and to be able to spend ten hours a day upon the 
wing without apparent weariness ; while the sea 
swallow, no larger than a thrush, comes a thou- 
sand miles from land or from fresh water, and 
‘‘settles quietly on the bosom of a great billow, 
‘and rocks and rolls about when his wings grow 
Weary.” 


The native swallows glide over the waters of 
the river, just brushing against the silvery stream 
and stirring up the tiny wavelets. The circling 
ripples grow larger and larger when a single drop 
of water falls to the sea, and shaken down from 
their soft brown wings the whole river ripples and 
waves in sympathy. Their artless twitter comes 
floating down from the azure sky as they continue 
their upward flight, until they are a mere speck 
against the blue,’or lost from sight entirely. 
Some sad experience has taught them, perhaps, 
that the clouds lie near the earth, and above 
them is eternal sunshine—just above, not very 
far away; strong glimpses of light often reach 
down through the darkest stormclouds. Skies 
must be very dark that never know a sun, and we 
might well imitate the birds in remembering that 
if clouds pass over the sky there is unchangeable 
light beyond them. «« 

A few years ago ‘‘a pair of swallows built for 
two successive summers under the sponsons of 
the paddle wheels of a steam tug, and succeeded 
in raising their young despite the daily trips of 
the boat.” They are at home in belfries, in the 
mouths of old wells and mines, and emphatically 
so in the long, regularly laid-out streets beneath 
the eaves of barns and dwellings. Mr. Burroughs 
mentions a nest built in the loop of a rope that 
hung overhead in a barn. Shakespeare has truth- 
fully told us 

—‘‘ No jutting frieze, 
Buttress, or coigne of ’vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle.” 


Longfellow has immortalized ‘the Emperor's 
bird nest ” in pleasing rhyme, which has helped to 
make the name of the Emperor Charles of Spain 
immortal, 

It was after a long siege against some Flem- 
ish town, when wind and rain had made the forces 
impatient, that they spied a swallow in a nest 
upon the tent of the commander. Ile was taunt- 
ingly reminded that ‘‘ the bird thought his tert 
a shed,” but kindly gave the commamd not to mo- 
lest her. And all through the constant cannon- 
ade the bird sat and brooded her young, until 
the conclusion of the siege made it necessary for 
the army to move onward. 

‘Then the army, elsewhere bent, 
Struck its tents as if disbanding, 
Only not the Emperor's tent, 
For he ordered, ere he went, 
Very curtly, ‘ Leave it standing.’ 


‘* So it stood there all alone, 
Loosely flapping, torn and tattered, 
Till the brood were fledged and flown, 
Singing o’er those walls of stone 
Which the cannon shot had shattered.” 
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Standing all alone like the Emperor's tent, 
sadly telling of happy days departed, I see a nest 
builded in years gone by when the house was 
stirring with life and activity. The swallows 


came again, but the one who loved and sheltered 
them had passed beyond the sunset, “had folded 





OF BIRD LIFE. 


gone, grasses have grown and withered, and the 
nest is standing. Wintry winds have drifted 
it high with snows deep and white as those that 
lay above him. But he lives again, thank God ! 
death cannot destroy life—lives again in the eter- 
nal Summerland far beyond the swallows’ flight. 





PROVIDENT PARENTS. 


his tent and silently sped away ”--away beyond 
the river to the land of the many mansions. Year 
by year the birds return, the little broods are 
fledged and flown, and twitter about the lonely 
dwelling, but their songs do not wake the master 
from slumber. He sleeps so soundly, he will not 
waken here again. Summers have come and 


These birds are miracles of graceful flight ; 
watch their sweeping curves as they hover about 
the wires—the most interesting telegraph pro- 
prietors in the universe! There must be an im- 
mense rush of business on this line, if the num- 
ber of dispatches equals that of the operators— 
the railroad magnates that follow the line as far 
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as the eye can 
see, and look 
after its inter- 
ests. I wonder 
if the musical 
vibrations of 
the ‘telegraph 
harp” attracts 
them as it goes 
“singing its 
message through the country 
—its message not sent by men, 
but by gods”? Or do they 
lift their tender voices and 
help to swell the rhythmic [= ==—= 
melody, carrying through all 

the land the sweet message 

that the winds have sent, and helping to bind 
the glow of sky and flash of river in a universal 
harmony ? 

One morning a dwelling in the little village 
had blossomed out in all the colors of the rain- 
bow. Flags waved from every accessible point, 
and gay streamers floated from every window. 
What did it mean? A half-mile away an old 
building was be- 
ing demolished, 
and its colony of 
swallows had 
come in a body 
to take lodgings 
at the village 
hotel. When the 
decoration was re- 
moved hundreds 
of them returned 
only to meet the 
same inhospitable 
reception, and it 
was several weeks 
before they found 
a satisfactory 
building place. 

The bank swal- 
lows are socialists, 
and the village of 
these cliff dwell- 
ers will some- 
times contain 
hundreds of in- 
habitants. They 
frequent the grav- 
elly sides of the 
railroad cuts, and 
swarm like bees 
about the perfo- 
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The nacst 
proper may be 
three feet from 
the entrance, 
and is but a 
feathery, grassy 
bed on which 
the five white 
eggs aro laid. 
Young birds 
and fresh eggs are often 
found in the same nest, which 
fact hints strongly that more 
than one pair of birds may 
= repair to the same residence. 

Crafty crows sometimes resort 

to these breeding places, and 
station themselves where they can appropriate the 
first youngster that appears outside. 

The chimney swift is an uncanny creature with 
a batlike suggestion increased by their rustling 
activity at night. ‘The spines upon the tail feath- 
ers are useful in staying the bird as it clings to an 
upright surface. Ihave found them fastened to 
the walls of the house at night or clinging to the 
windows, giving a 
snaky hiss when I 
offered them a 
chance of rescue; 
and once a singu- 
lar noise was trac- 
ed the second day 
to the stovepipe, 
where an unfort- 
unate bird had 
fallen and rested 
upon the closed 
damper. A light- 
ed lamp was plac- 
ed within the 
stove, and as its 
rays shot upward 
the prisoner fol- 
lowed the guiding 
star till I could 
reach and bring 
it to the light. 
The book of Na- 
ture has similes 
and metaphors on 
every page; I wish 
those human 
creatures who are 
groping in the 
dark, following 
they know not 
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mistaking the evanescent glimmer of the firefly 
for the broad, boundless sunshine, might find 
something at the end as tangible asalamp! By 
removing a “ cap,” I have seen the swifts in their 
chimney home, and their funny little baskets 
glued with saliva to the sooty walls. The four 
or five pure white eggs look sadly out of place in 
those gloomy, cavernous regions, and the young 
birds clinging like squirrels to the dark walls are 
doleful, unpromising specimens of bird life. They 
are fed at intervals during the night, and the con- 
sequent clamor haunts many a house that vainly 
longs for rest and quiet. Rains occasionally 
loosen these cemented structures, and in a single 
chimney four hundred and eighty of these birds, 
old and young, lost their lives in consequence. 
They gather the twigs composing the nests while 
upon the wing, throwing their bodies against the 
ends of the branches and snapping off the bits 
wifh the rapidity of thought. ‘‘So the summer 
passes with these most airy of birds, in never- 
ending cycles and epicycles, spirals, scrolls and 
round the nesting 
place, till the coils are loosened, the circles widen 
and the last curve straightens into a southward 
line.” 

The edible birds’ nests of the Chinese are very 
similar to those of our native swifts, the twigs 
being covered with the adhesive glue and fast- 
ened in their place precisely the same. It was 
once thought that the gummy secretion came 
frum seaweeds the birds had eaten, but this in- 


nameless gyrations chosen 


genious theory was exploded long ago, with many 
other singular superstitions concerning the swal- 
lows. It is supposed to be due to abnormally de- 
veloped salivary glands which lie upon either side 
of the head. 

The rapid flight of this class of birds is ex- 
ceeded by others. The frigate bird, according to 
Audubon, * flies with the velocity of a meteor,” 
and floats at ten thousamd feet, 
crossing the tropical ocean in a single night. 
(Michelet.) They are common among the Flor- 
ida reefs, and found as far north as South Caro- 
lina. 

One of the largest of the sea birds, the wander- 
ing albatross, l 


an elevation of 


is said to sleep upon the wing, and 
easily sustains itself in the air for many hours to- 
gether. 

The common crow blackbird has a place among 
the keen-witted birds, and will readily lead the 
procession as a practical joker. When the head 
of the turkey harem puts on airs and struts about 
in lordly magnificence, the blackbird drops down 
quietly, gives his head a malicious tweak, and is 
safely out of danger before his lordship has half 
recovered from his The 


astonishment. whole 
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household take the insult to heart, and unite ia 
maledictions. What cares he for their tirade ! 
He sits quietly upon his perch with an air of con- 
scious innocence, and when the excitement has 
subsided repeats the offense again and again, un- 
til the poultry indignation knows no bounds and 
the wrath of the persecuted member threatens to 
exterminate him. 

They are excellent sailors, too, and not at all 
given to seasickness. They go yachting in a snug 
harbor the April river makes of a little meadow 
near my window—put to. sea in true nautical style 
the bits of driftwood that have sailed in 
on purpose seemingly for their’ accommodation. 
There was a great deal of confusion over who 
should carry who, and the dapper little gentle- 
men urged their canoes with the effusiveness of 
hackmen. ‘This boat, lady ; take this boat, the 
largest and finest!” they shrieked, while one ex- 
cited boatman called loudly: ** They'll drown 
you, drown you—all the boats but mine!” But 
none of the lassies paid the least attention to his 
warning. They sailed about the fields for hours, 
entering into the sport with the vim and enthusi- 


asin of schoolboys. 


on 


It was a miniature sea, with all its dangers. 


ILuge cakes of ice like icebergs bore down upon 


them, and collisions were frequent, when the 
dark-skinned. crew took to their wings to avoid 
disaster. The less venturesome redwings envi« 
ously watched the party from the tree overhead, 
crackling and splintering the notes, breaking off 
the musical chords and scattering them pellmeli 
upon the sunshine. Their voices blend with the 
crisp spring mornings, when the keen sunshine is 
cutting the traces of lingering snowdrifts, and 
they wend their way to the river with low-mur 
mured satisfaction. Even when the full bird 
chorus sounds through the “‘ rarest day in June ” 
I would not like the blackbird to be silent. The 
woods would be very mute if only the thrushes 
sang—wuse what ability you possess—the black- 
birds should not hide their one talent. 

My neighbor became dissatisfied with their rev- 
els in his cornfield, and loaded his gun with evil 
intent, but when he had deprived one of its little 
black foot his heart failed him. Three years 
have passed, and harboring no malice in its hear, 
it returns regularly to the poplars in nesting 
time. 

The blackbird is not always a black dird—let 
the sun touch his glossy plumage and you see the 
reflections of green and purple, of violet and steel- 
blue. The beech trees in the grove are full of 
their nests—nests in hollows or on branches, with 
five or six eggs varying greatly in color, but 
mostly carelessly scrawled with brown. They use 
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their tails as a rudder, the sides curving upward, 
hence the name ‘ keel-tailed.” They are one of 
the few birds that are walkers ; and the cow black- 
bird, or bunting, has the same accomplishment. 

They are much smaller than the first, and the 
females are a grayish brown, with darker mark- 
ings. I remember when a song came to my room, 
and saying, ‘‘Some stranger has come! I never 
heard his voice before,” I opened the door care- 
fully, and found the cow bunting was serenading 
alittle brown lady up in the maple tree. And 
such a serenade! Preludes and interludes and 
afterludes, trills and quavers and whistles, airy 
snatches of song, pensive notes and blackbirdy 
“chucks,” expressions of emotious so deep-seated 
that they were thrown off with convulsive efforts 
that made me tremble for his life. His little 
body kept time with his language, and he ruffled 
his feathers, spread his wings and tail and danced 
about until he seemed but a shadow floating in 
the sunny atmosphere. His excessive ardor had 
little effect upon his companion, but I shall never 
say again, ‘‘He is no musician.” From some 
saprice of Nature, they are still open to eivilizing 
influences, and many a stranger bird to-day is 
waiting upon this race of foundlings. Dr. Coues 
says that, ‘as a rule, the cowbird lays her egg 
with those smaller than her own. The rule is 
also, one cowbird egg to the nest; I have found 
three, and others even more. How many may 
be laid by one female in a season is not known, 
and we can only suppose it to be the usual num- 
ber of four or five. The plural eggs in the same 
nest are presumably laid by different individuals. 
How cunningly Nature sometimes contrives to 
varry out her great law without the usual favor- 
ing circumstances of conjugal and parental af- 
fection—cowbirds being entirely devoid of these 
attributes—is witnessed in the abundance of the 
species ; for the alien egg is usually hatched, and 
the young reared successfully by the foster par- 
ents, even to the destruction of their own house- 
hold. One of the most singular things in the 
whole course of these events is, that the young 
are wise enough to know their own blood, if not 
exactly either parent, as evidenced by their flock- 
ing together as soon as they can fly.” 

The flocks are often among the cattle in the 
pastures, from which they take their name. The 
dull-white eggs are blotched, clouded or dotted 
with chocolate brown, and I have found them in 
the summer warbler’s nest, and the parasitic 
cuckoo’s egg among the blue-green robin treas- 
ures. 

There must be something in this region that 
answers the conditions necessary for the phobe’s 
happiness, for all the young families reared 


through the last century seem to have settled 
right here. Down under the little highway 
bridge ‘‘the fates display a mansion of abiding 
stay’ which is theirs exclusively, and I suspect 
this green mossy edifice is accountable for many 
of the melancholy figures that are constantly in- 
terfering with my views of bird life. 

When it hailed yesterday it made a great com- 
motion among the feathery residents, who didn’t 
understand what in the world was after them. 
Once I thought a straggling woodpile was not an 
ornamental landscape feature. Iam wiser now ; 
more liberal views are one of the advantages the 
years bring to us. 

It was a bigoted, illiberal, one-sided view, for 
the sparrows ran with all their might to its hid- 
den recesses, and the poor pheebe, who had never 
taken a previous interest in it or made herself 
familiar with its rare possibilities of shelter, was 
a pitiful object, screaming with distress. She 
followed the sparrows, but not knowing its en- 
ticing nooks and corners, she couldn’t manage to 
tuck herself in in such haste. Then she poised 
under the house jet, but the hail had no respect 
for her fluttering wings. Away she’went to the 
hollow elm, and after a protracted search found 
a cozy place where it couldn’t reach her, all this 
while uttering the wailing, frightened ery, and 
forgetting the asylum of refuge offered by the 
home sanctuary. 

When there came a lull in the storm the spar- 
rows stuck out their heads to see how things were 
going, to view the land where they would shortly 
have lain were it not for the friendly retreat. 
Could you have seen the winter wren hopping out 
and in, last spring, or the migratory travelers rest- 
ing there, you wouldn’t grudge the ornament (?); 
and several song-sparrow children have a nursery 
within, where they take Jong after-dinner naps 
when the sun is shining. 

If genius is, as some anthor states, ‘‘a power 
of persistency in one direction,” the quaint phabe 
must be endowed to a remarkable degree. A 
pair spent their entire summer in “fruitless at- 
tempts at housekeeping, each nest being cruelly 
destroyed as soon as it was ready for ocenpancy ; 
and in September they were still cheerfully busy 
when their work was interrupted by southward 
marching orders. Their loyalty to former loca- 
tions also extends to the family relations. 

Pheebes that had a nest upon a shelf in a shed 


had for two years raised their young families 
without accident, but the third year the female 
was killed when the brood was about half-grown. 
The male remained about the nest the rest of the 
summer, but, neglecting to feed the babies, they 
all perished. He came the following spring, and 
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for three successive 
years sang ‘‘a sad 
and solitary lament 
for her to whom his 
young heart and 
early vows had been 
plighted,” around 
the scene of mutual 
joys. They came 
one spring about a 
sorrowful home where their namesake (Phebe) 
was lying ill, and when one morning the mourn- 


ing winds were sobbing in sympathy with the 
bereaved ones, they hovered about the windows 


and vainly called her name. ‘‘She won’t hear 
you, phobe,” was the pathetic answer. 

The nest of the phoebe is one of the loveliest 
specimens of bird architecture — compact and 
glossy, with a perfection of detail and a tint of 
its own borrowed from the lustrous, beautiful 
green mosses. They often build beneath the 
bridges that span the flowing streams, and spe- 
cially delight in fixing their abodes upon the 
shelving rocks that overhang damp, shadowy 
glades and glens, sheltered nooks where tlic 
mosses are constantly green from the dampness, 
and the dews of morning still linger at noonday. 
Follow some prattling brook to its source, and 
resting your heart upon its manifold beauties, 
scan closely each jutting rock and find the 
pheebe’s home—a mossy bit of the fresh land- 
scape. Did you ever watch the placid pools when 
the stream fairly holds its breath in wonder at 
this dear earth’s loveliness, and stay on until the 
stars came out and the fields were shining in their 
moonlit beauty ? I have looked over the rocky 
wall and caught the old man of the moon looking 
stealthily down at his jolly round face reflected 
there—slyly taking a ‘‘ peek” to see if his wig is 
awry, perhaps—and half expected to see him take 
out his pocket comb to adjust some stray lock 
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that the breezes had rippled across his forehead. 
It was such an innocent, pardonable vanity, that I 
never thought any less of him for it; and then, 
you know, the dear gentleman is growing old, 
like the rest of us. 

All this time that Iam wandering the phoebe 
is flirting his tail, darting after insects and re- 
turning to the same perch, and the warm wind is 
gently moving the feathers of his loose dark crest, 
while his yellowish vest and olive-brown coat are 
looking decidedly dingy. Looking inside their 
home a few rods away, I exclaim delightedly a 
the crystalline beauty of the eggs lying upon the 
soft mosses, kept perpetually green by the moist- 
ure of the little brook beneath them. By and by 
the young will be taking their first lessons in 
using their wings, in poising and in practicing 
their scales, under the loving guardianship of 
their parents. 

Traill’s flycatcher is similarly colored ; he has 
never called but once, though received with 
marked hospitality. They nest in bushes and 
trees, building of grasses and rootlets, and the 
white eggs frequently rest upon the down of 
thistles. 

The olive-sided flycatcher is a larger bird, 
strongly resembling the others, save that the 
under parts are more or less streaked with brown 
aud olive. A single individual spent the day with 
me last spring (April 24th), and was exceedingly 
accommodating as to location. He stood upon 
the hitching post, or upon the ground beneath, 
where I had the finest opportunity of making his 
acquaintance. Their plan of building is very like 
the wood pewee’s, the nest being saddled on to 
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the bough, and containing three or four creamy- 
white eggs speckled with brown and reddish olive. 

In a previous paper I have mentioned ‘ petite,” 
the least flycatcher, and that her exquisite gen- 
tleness of demeanor compelled me to become her 
general servant and house furnisher. But I have 
not told you of her nest, made of pink jeweler’s 
cotton, nor how the sun went envying her and 
stole away the beautiful color, leaving at the last 
an ordinary cottony affair that was not worth 
preserving. ‘There was a time, however, in its 
early days that you might have 
searched far and near, and scarce- 
ly found a mansion that would 
bear comparison! Taking your 
first view when ‘ petite” was 
brooding, the soft olive shades 
blending so happily with the pink 
nest and the color of the gnarled 
branches, while over her fluttered 
the canopy of pink-petaled apple 
blossoms, or fell upon and nearly 
hid her from view whenever the 
breezes flirted through the trees 
and set the showers of pink snow 
a-falling. 

The tyrant flycatcher is better 
known as the kingbird, and the 
appellations certainly suggest that 
a king may be a tyrant. He is 
also called the bee martin from 
his habit of loitering about the 
hives, and dining upon the honey 
makers. 

Ile is a lordly and _ spirited 
creature whose harsh notes are a 
forcible, passionate twitter, and is 
one of the commonest proprietors 
of the alder-bordered river banks. 
A self-appointed scout, that fol- 
lows the highways and wages war 
upon all intruders, ‘‘a guerrilla 
warfare with every bird that vent- 
ures near, even if it be a crow, 
hawk or owl many times his su- 
perior in all things excepting au- 
dacity.” This bird will also enlist, with extreme 
satisfaction, in combat with the largest eagle. 
Dark ash above the white breast, and the gilded 
crest half hidden in the dark feathers, but it is 
there, nevertheless—a crown of gold for his royal 
highness—while the white-bordered tail is the 
most noticeable feature in his costume. 

The bulky nest of the tyrant flycatcher is often 
placed in the bushes lining the water courses, 
and is loosely constructed outwardly, with well- 
cupped felted interior, the four or five eggs being 
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a creamy shade beautifully blotched with rich 
winy-brown or lilac. 

As I write the day is slowly waning. Sudden 
splendor lights the western sky, and the wood 
thrush has left his ‘ain countrie” and sings in 
the elm above the river. Like ourselves, they are 
always reaching out toward something beyond 
them—a longing expressed in that sweet, thrill- 
ing, yearning melody. The voices of the river 
and of the bird blend in unbroken harmony, and 
come floating over to me in a mingled strain in 
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which it is difficult to tell which is the song of 
the river god and which the hymn of the bird 
angel. 


FORGIVING AN ENEMY. 
By Davip Ker. 
TRADITION tells of a famous Spanish dictator 
who, when urged by the priest that attended him 


on his deathbed to ‘‘ forgive all his enemies,” an- 
swered, with a faint chuckle: ‘‘ Enemies, padre ? 
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I haven’t got any; I’ve shot them all.” This was 
certainly one way of being in peace and charity 
with all men, quite as original as that of Captain 
Marryat’s cabin boy in ‘‘ The Dog Fiend,” who, 
when his cruel master, on the eve of being hanged 
for treason, asked his forgiveness, replied, guard- 
edly: ‘* Well, I be a Christian, and_so I'll forgive 
you at least I'll forgive you if you are hanged, 
you know.” 

But this hypothetical style of forgiveness was 
even more curiously exemplified by a certain 
sturdy farmer in the north of England, who had 
had a violent quarrel with one of his neighbors, 
aud replied to the attempted mediation of the 
pirish clergyman by avowing his fixed determi- 
nution to “thrash Jack first and forgive him 
after”—a contingency which ‘ Jack,” knowing 
himself to be the weaker man of the two, took 
good care to avoid. While matters were in this 
very unsatisfactory position, the uncompromising 
farmer was so severely injured by a fall from his 
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as to leave no 
man’s recovery. 

The clergyman was with him in a trice, and 
again urged upon him the necessity of forgiving 
his enemy before he died—a suggestion at which 
the sick man twisted as if pricked with a pin. 

**Woan’t thee leave out Jack, parson ?” said 
he, imploringly. ‘* I’se forgi’e ivery other mon I 
knaw, if thee’ll only let me off Jack.” 

But the parson was now immovable in his turn, 

“Weel,” said the patient, resignedly, ‘if it 
mun (must) be, it mun. Send for Jack.” 

Jack was sent for, and came at 


horse hope of the unfortunate 


once, express- 
ing his regret for what had happened, and his 
willingness to be friends again. 

“‘Weel, Jack,” said the dying man, faintly, 
**T canna lick thee ‘now, and so I’se forgi’e thee 
in this world ; but” (with a warlike gleam in his 
sunken eyes) ‘‘if ever thou and I meet in t’other 
country, look out for the best hiding as ever thee 
got in a’ thy life !” 


ROME AND HER CONQUERORS. 


By MATHILD!I 


For still untamed and free 
In loathed captivity, 
Their spirits bend not to the conqueror'’s yoke, 
Though for a Roman sight 
They must in mimic fight 
Give wounds in play and deal Death’s mortal stroke, 
While round the arena rings the fierce applause 
Voluptuous, as their bubbling life bloom flows 


In streams of purple rain 
From hecatombs of slain 
Saluting Czesar still with failing breath, 
But in their dying souls 
Undying hate, which rolls 
From land to Jand the avalanche of Death, 
That, gathered volume as it sweeps along, 
Pours down the Alps throng on unnumbered throng. 
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From Northern hills and plains 
Storm-lashed by driving rains, 
From moorland wastes and depths of desolate wood, 
From many an icebound shore, 
The human torrents pour, 
Horde following upon horde as flood on flood, 
Avengers of the slain they come, they come, 
And break in thunder on the walls of Rome. 


A trembling people waits 
As, surging through its gates, 
Break the fierce Goths with trumpet blasts of doom; 
And many a glorious shrine 
Begins to flare and shine, 
And many a palace flames up through the gloom, 
Kindled like torches by relentless wrath 
To light the Spoiler on desttuction’s path. 


Yea, with Rome's ravished walls, 
The old world tottering falls 
And crumbles into ruin wide and vast ; 


The Empire seems to rock 


As with an earthquake’s shock, 
And vassal provinces look on aghast ; 


As realms are split and nation rent from nation, 
The globe seems drifting to annihilation. 








HOW AN EEL OVERCAME A DIFFICULTY. 


A GLIMPSE OF MIND IN FISHES. 


By ERNEs1 


THE intelligence of fishes is popularly supposed 
to amount to little more than a certain cunning 
in escaping their enemies, together with the abil- 
ity (usually spoken of as ‘‘ instinctive”) to obtain 
something to eat, and find a proper place and 
season for depositing the spawn. 

Yet there is much evidence to show that they 
are mistaken who credit fishes with so limited an 
exercise of brain. <A long and interesting article 
might be written in support of this statement ; 
but a single story of the ingenuity and reason- 
ing power displayed by one of the most poorly 
equipped of fishes—the lamprey eel—will suffice, 
as a new and applicable piece of testimony, The 
facts were observed by Mr. William Shepherd, 
of New Haven, Conn., and I have no reason to 
doubt their credibility. 

The lamprey, as all persons know who have 
any acquaintance with the fish world, is a sort 
of eel, which, however, does not belong system- 
atically in the family of the true eels, but has 
been classified much lower down, on account of 
the extreme simplicity of its organization, so 
that it may be regarded as one of the lowliest 
of fishes. 

It spends a large part of its life in the sea, or 
in deep inland waters, and its habits and food 
during that period ate unknown, In the spring, 
however, great numbers of these slender fishes 
enter the rivers of the Atlantic Coast and those 
emptying into the Great Lakes, and penetrate, 
by ascending these streams, to the innermost parts 
of the country. In New England they are partic- 
ularly numerous, are highly prized as food in 
many localities, and are caught and salted down 
in barrels for sale. 

They frequent rapid streams which have a 
rocky or gravelly bottom, and, as they are not 
powerful swimmers, often creep underneath 
rocks, where they can rest with ease and wait 
until night to go abroad in search of prey, or 
inite with their mates in the production. of 
spawn. 

A more common method of maintaining them- 
selves in the swift currents, however, is by at- 
taching themselves, by means of their suctorial 
‘mouths, to stones, and holding on quietly during 
the day, letting their bodies trail out with the 
strean. The book name of the genus, Petro- 
myzon, means *‘stone-sucker,” and alludes to 
this practice. 

Now, one of the habits of the lamprey is to 
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form, in the bottom. of the stream it frequents, 
circles or half-circles of pebbles heavy enongh 
to serve the purpose of anchors ; and these stone 
circles are called ‘‘ nests” by the rural fishermen, 
though they have nothing to do with egg laying 
or hatching. They are, in fact, simply fortifica- 
tions, or collections of stones where a company of 
eels can attach themselves in a little society, and 
lie bending and floating side by side, each one 
with its head upstream, and hanging to its own 
bit of rock. 

It is known that the lampreys can push and 
drag abont such stones, up to a certain size, by 
seizing them with their sucker mouths ; but how 
they managed to displace and transport some of 
a large kind has puzzled inquirers, 

The observation of Mr. Shepherd throws light 
upon this point. Ile says that while quietly sit- 
ting by the bank of a stream near New Haven he 
observed a lamprey making an effort to move a 
pebble which was too large for it to handle. After 
repeated trials the eel seemed to satisfy itself that 
the feat was beyond its powers, and went away. 
Mr. Shepherd thought that was the end of the 
matter; but presently he saw a lamprey which 
appeared to be, and which he had every reason 
to suppose was, the same one he had been watch- 
ing, coming back, followed by a second one. 

The two eels proceeded straight to the stone, 


and spent a moment in examining it together. - 


This done, they seemed to come to a conclusion 
in regard to it, and to decide upon a course of 
action. Applying their mouths to Opposite sides, 
simultaneously, they easily lifted the rock which 
had resisted the strength, of one, and together 
carried it downstream to where they were build- 
ing sucha ‘‘ nest ” as has been deseribed above. 

Now, if there is no error in this observatien 
(and Iam disposed to think it free from error), 
this action implies a considerable degree of intel- 
lect on the part of these lowly creatures. In his 
valuable work on ‘ Animal Intelligence ” (pub- 
lished by the Appletons as one of the Interna- 
tional Series) Professor Romanes makes no men- 
tion of anything like co-operative work among 
fishes, which in the case of higher animals, where 
it is often seen, he declares indicative of a high 
order of thoughtfulness ; yet this is a direct ex- 
ample of it. 

The lamprey, to begin with, exhibited a power 
of choice, and for some reason of his own selected 
this particular pebble, as adapted to his purpose, 
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out of many in the bottom of the river. Trying 
it, he found it to be beyond his strength, and 
knew enough to perceive that fact, so that he 
wasted no energy in fruitless efforts, as a moth 
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ant. In order to do so, however, there must have 
been a means of communicating to the second lam- 
prey what was wanted ; and when they came back 
the two fishes were, of course, obliged to act in- 


GLIMPSES OF BIRD LIFE.—THE RUINED HOME.— SEE PAGE 213, 


will often do in endeavoring to fly through a pane 
of glass or rise above a ceiling. 

His judgment told him, however, that two 
fishes could probably move the stone, whereupon 
he went away to where he remembered other lam- 
preys were to be found, and obtained an assist- 


telligently in concert in order to accomplish their 
object. 

This is a mental process precisely in accord 
with what goes on in the human brain, and if it 
does not imply a mental equipment of the same 
nature, then what is to be inferred from it ? 






































‘* THE ILL-FAVORED TRAMP SUDDENLY APPEARED BEHIND HER, GATHERED UP A PORTION OF THE SHINING 
HAIR, AND CONTEMPLATED IT WITH A SORT OF HUNGRY ADMIRATION.” 


WHO DID IT? 


iba 


Murmurs of “ Lovely!” floated through the 
room as the curtain rose and the scene from 
‘*Marmion” was revealed where Constance de 
Beverly is brought back to the convent. 

All eyes were fixed upon Constance, who stood 
there in her page’s dress, shrinking and beauti- 
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ful—more beautiful than she had ever looked 
in her life before ; a perfect waterfall of ringlets, 
of that rich, rare brown that has gleams of gold 
in it, escaping from the velvet cap as the monk 
lifts it from her head ; while her downcast eyes 
flashed scorn on the caitiff at her feet, who fairly 
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endeavors to render doesn’t begin to express it.” She managed to live 


ffectivel) on her income of nothing a year, scorning all as- 


yei\. 


‘*That’s Sallie Mardwood, of course,” said a sistance from relatives, and to make a very nice 
knowing-looking personage with an eyeglass. ‘‘I appearance; her forte was being picturesque, 
nize her hair, I think, if it suddenly and this she always accomplished in spite of fate. 
ted itself without the accompaniment of Do what she would, she was interesting ; she was 
lazy, ungrateful and selfish ; and yet she always 
had some woman or girl devoted to her, and 


should reco 


presen 
ad eau. 


‘‘Look on that picture, and then on this, 


could savy what she pleased. ‘‘ Behold me turn. She had a tropical love of ease, and boasted 
| 
t with three hairs or so, while Miss Mardwood that she never put herself out for anyone or any- 
the lady in the poem, who let her silken thing ; she was never “ left,” for trains and steam- 
} 


sighed Miss Pellman, who, being rich, felt that thankful for the merest crumbs of regard in re- 


tresses down, and out they blew in a cloud of ers did not seem to dare to go without her, and 

I call it a most unequal distribution of parties of pleasure alWays waited on her very de 
ilberate motions, 

‘ Mosaics” were a great success among Miss Mardwood never attempted to entertain 

people whose residences extended for people, and was quite chary even of smiles; but 


] va 
veral miles around the railway station that was wherever she sat appeared to be the centre of 
t a little way “‘out "— meaning from the city, attraction, and everyone about her was amused 
course—and that quite prided itself on having and delighted. 
more businesslike about it than the one Her mother, it was said, had been a very pe- 
rined the post office. The culiar woman; one who had seen visions and 
» region were very pretty, and just dreamed dreams, and when she passed to her rest. 
brightest October glow—that eva- some years ago, it had been an intense relief to 
t, with its painted everyone connected with her. There were occa- 
irple mists and golden sunsets, casts sional whispers, too, that the daughter was 
glamour over the most commonplace milder type of the same mysterious character. 
IIer paleness was almost a beauty — it 
amy-looking ; and she did not appear in 
ast like an invalid, although she spoke of he: 
as being half sick most of the time, and in- 


‘vertheless, sisted upon daytime naps and household quiet 
fessed to one another, herever she might happen to be, and indul- 
and know what was goit gences in the evening, with hot coffee and the 
us mansion, with its mag- extra comforts that seem especially reserved fo) 
sides, and lovely, gre: late risers. 

the city furniture, with a few Sallie also demanded a room to herself, as she 
showed to great advantage. W \ poor sleeper, she said; so the Palethorpe:s 
lethorpes went only among the best were not particularly delighted when she wrote. 
why, particularly, no one could exactly as was her fashion, that she felt like taking t 
as Palethorpe pére had beep only a_ the woods this beautiful Indian summer weather, 
as the irreverent phrased it, since and would appear for a two weeks’ visit in a cer- 
girls alwavs had a way of tain train, to which some of them would, of 

seemed able to do every- urse, come tft meet her, 
id elbowed them- ‘‘She says she will not bring her maid this 
places, that time,” laughed Susie, the eldest of the girls, from 
had made the depths of the letter; ‘‘Sallie is always so 
she calls her immoderate 


know, her highest idea of earthly 
independence is, as she expresses 
woman with a maid.’ It implies 

h possi vilities, she says.’ 
he will bring her hair, though,” said Clara, 
Ld g the maid question, 
I am heartily 
her talk, 
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Clara was the prettiest of all the Palethorpe 
sisters, and as she sat now in the bright October 
unshine on the broad piazza—that was the fam- 
ily sitting room of a morning—her sundown tilted 
over her face, that was apple-blossom in its bloom 
and coloring, she made a very charming picture. 

So, at least, thought the elderly, courtly-look- 
ng gentleman who now approached the party, 
sat in hand, and fixed his admiring regards upon 

the speaker, 

Dr. Raydell was a standing joke, in a guarded 
sort of way, among the sisters, as Clara’s antique 
admirer ; he was more than old enough to be her 
father, but he had substantial charms of family 

j and possessions that saved him from the extremes 
of ridicule. His magnificent property, rented 
since his wife’s death, while he had a suite of 

partments at the 


hotel, 
bluer r | 
1 his. I 
and quite soldierly in look and bearing, with hi 
yul- 
lers, while his manners were simply irresistible. 
Clara admired him in spite of herself, if she did 
pronounce him “as old as the hills,” and he quite 
worshiped the little figure and pearly bloom, and 
rebellious little curls of sunny hue that peeped 
out on neck and brow, while a characteristic toss 
of the head and a saucy readiness of tongue were 
like ** beauty spots” on a dazzling complexion. 
‘‘T think that hair was the subject of conversa- 
tion when I inconsiderately broke in upon it, 
the doctor, with Clara’s scissors in his hand, 
ch he had just rescued from the floor. 


was the admiration of 


everyone ; and no 
} 


lood could be found in 
the country t I 


e was handsome, too, 


iron-gray hair and mustache and massive sl 


i 


” 


‘4 
{ 





Clara was popularly supposed to be working on 
1 chronic piece of embroidery that had answered 
her purpose for more mornings than could be 
remembered. She did not look at the speaker 
now, but went on with her work, and a younger 
sister volunteered the information : 
‘‘ We were speaking of a cousin of ours who is 
oming here, and who has very wonderful hair.” 
‘That is an excellent thing in woman,” replied 
the doctor, glancing at the rippling curls just 
visible under the sundown ; ‘if Delilah had beén 
dowered with a predominance of hair instead of 
Samson, I should not have marveled at her power 
over him. But what manner of young lady is the 
»wner of this remarkable chevelure”’ 
The strangest gir 


] 
Susie; ‘* you won’t lik 


you ever saw !” exclaimed 
e her a bit !” 

‘IT don’t agree with you — replied Clara ; 
‘*the men all like her, and a great many women, 
oo. There is no earthly reason why she should 
he liked, but she is.” 


‘¢ She is not a near relation,” said Susie, laugh- 


+ 


ing, *only third cousin, or so; and we have seen 


¢ 


rery little of her. When she takes a faney to go 
anywhere, she writes and says that she is coming ; 
ul we have just received a letter from her to that 
and 


we shall have to put her on the first floor, but she 


effect. She always wants a room to herself, 
i3 not at all timid. 

** And why should 
man, in surprise. ‘‘ What could happen to her 


she be 2” asked 


’ +] » rary t 
asxread tne gen 


t 


} 
it 


on the first floor that might not happen on the 
second ?” 

‘You will see that the windows open to the 
piazza,” said Clara, with one of her most impress- 
ive tosses; ‘fa burglar might walk in unannounced 
at the dead of night.” 

‘And cut her throat before any of us could 
hear her,” added Susie. 

‘*T- think he would be much more likely to cut 


9 


er hair,” replied Dr. Raydell ; *‘ there would be 


some profit in that. But are burglars so common 


about here ?” 

‘*We have not had any yet,” said Miss Pale- 
thorpe, pers. 4p as — they might be ex- 
pected to call any 7; “but we may have them, 
yo know.” 

‘We have tramps,” said another sister, “ and 
they are almost as bad.” 

‘Well, I prophesy,” said the doctor, with a 
smile, ** that Miss Mardwood will not be disturbed 
by my of these gentry, as they usually keep awa 
trom those who are not afraid of them.” 

The subject of this discussion arrived the next 


7 


day, and seeing her by moonlight on the piazza, 
Dr, Raydell thought he had seldom encountered 
so interesting a face. Its pallor was beautiful in 
the silvery light; the widels opened eyes were 
luminous with a shifting play like that of opals, 
and the massive braids hair were bound in 
coils about the shapely head. 

No one would have called her a beauty, and 
yet, for a girl who was not a beauty, Miss Mard- 
wood was strangely fascinating. Her very uncon- 
sciousness and indifference were a charm, and 
Clara watched the doctor, whom she regarded as 
her own peculiar property, with a half-fear for 
his loyalty under such trying circumstances. 

He certainly regarded Miss Mardwood 
interesting study, to say t ; and rather 
monopolized her to the exclusion of Messrs. Simes 
and Fray, the only beaux o 


as an 


he least 


f the neighborhood 
among a score or so of girls, who always paid 


te every newcomer. 
Perhaps it was the effect of the moonlight that 


heir respects 


gave every object beyond the piazza a weird, un- 


earthly sort of look, and suggested thought 


uncanny things, but the conversation turned 


upon ghosts, upon spiritualism, upon strange 


dreams, and various other unpleasantnesses, 
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Miss Mardwood smiled calmly. She was not 
in the least nervous, and when asked if she be- 
lieved in spiritualism, said, as a matter of course : 

“Certainly! Why should I not ?” 

“*Tf you had asked me,” replied Mr. Fray, who 
had put the question, “if I believed in Moham- 
medanism, and I had said, ‘Certainly! Why 
not ?’ would not my rejoinder be thought to re- 
quire an explanation ?” 

‘* But that is quite different,” said the young 
lady, nowise disconcerted by the general laugh. 
“Tam not a spiritualist, and I do not consider 
spiritualism a religion, but I do believe in com- 
munication between the visible and the invisible 
worlds. It stands to reason that if that part of 
us which feels and thinks and suffers survives the 
shock of dissolution, its interest in those other 
spirits with which it came in contact while upon 
earth should continue unabated.” 

‘‘That is reasonable enough,” replied Dr. Ray- 
dell ; ** but the laws of spirit are so different from 
the laws of matter that communication might be 
impossible.” 

“‘T remember some things that happened when 
I was a child,” said Miss Mardwood, shrugging 
her shoulders, as though the memories were any- 
thing but pleasant ones, ‘‘ that convince me to 
the contrary.” 

“Oh, don’t tell us about them, Sallie !” 
shrieked her cousins in concert; ‘‘ we shall not 
sleep a wink to-night if you do.” 

‘**T have no desire to tell them,” was the reply ; 
‘‘T can keep my own counsel.” 

‘“‘T heard something awful once,” said Mr. 
Simes, whose one desire in life was to be an orna- 
ment to society, but who often failed lamentably 
in this endeavor. 

‘““What was it, Mr. Simes? Do tell us!” ex- 
claimed the ladies, with feminine inconsistency. 

** Well,” resumed Mr. Simes, highly pleased at 
finding himself an object of attention, ‘‘I knew 
a lady living in Virginia who had a remarkable 
dream. On going to her room for the night she 
saw in the bed a dim outline, as of a woman in 
great pain. This did not frighten her, strange to 
say, and she retired as calmly as usual and went 
to sleep. She dreamed that a friend whom she 
loved very dearly, and who had been absent in 
Europe for three years, had died in convulsions, 
and she awoke in the morning with a depressing 
presentiment of coming sorrow. As soon after 
that as the message could reach her she received 
word that this friend had died abroad in great 
suffering on the very night of her vision and her 
dream ; and the strangest part of the story is that 
she had not been thinking of her at ail during 
that day or evening.” 


**T should lose my senses,” exclaimed Clara, 
‘if such a thing happened to me/” 

**7 should not,” responded her cousin; “I 
should regard it merely as a warning, kindly sent 
to prepare me for the inevitable.” 

“Well, I do hope,” said Susie, impulsively, 
‘that if anything dreadful happens in this 
house it will happen to you instead of us, for 
you would not be troubled by it.” 

‘Have you any ghost story, Dr. Raydell ?” 
asked Miss Mardwood. 

“I can a tale unfold,” he replied, solemnly, 
‘of a wayside inn, but—it is rather horrible, and 
you young ladies may not be able to bear it.” 

The girls gasped a little in anticipation, but the 
stimulus already received was like the taste of 
blood to the tiger, and a chorus of voices begged 
him to proceed. 

**Tt was a very lonely spot,” began the narrs- 
tor, gazing, contemplatively, at a distant clump 
of trees, ‘‘and naturally there was but little 
travel in that direction. <A strange place for a 
hotel ; and so thought the solitary traveler who, 
on a wild November night, found himself com- 
pelled to stop there. He was tired, however, and 
sleepy, and he spent very little time in searching 
about for secret springs and trapdoors, which the 
orthodox traveler in a ghost story always does be- 
fore retiring, if, indeed, he retires at all. This 
traveler having refreshed the inner man on pork 
and doughnuts and muddy coffee, bolted his door, 
blew out the light and went to sleep. Some time 
during the night he was roused as Ben Adhem 
was by a great wakening light, but he did not see 
an angel in his room. He saw instead a woe-be- 
gone-looking object in a white sheet, who wailed 
forth, in tones that had an unpleasant ring of the 
tomb about them: ‘lam the ghost of one most 
foully murdered in this place!’ Our traveler, 
being a practical man, did not lose his conscious- 
ness, but replied, in a most unsympathizing man- 
ner: ‘That is no business of mine! Apply for 
redress to the proper quarter! Good night!’ 
And he coolly turned over and went to sleep 
again. Ife was even disposed to believe the next 
day that he dreamed it as a natural result of the 
viands on which he had been regaled. One cir- 
cumstance, though, is to be remarked—he never 
spent a second night at that lonely inn.” 

**TIow did that happen,” asked Mr. Simes, 
“if he really was as skeptical as he professed 
to be ?” 

** Because,’ 


, 


replied the doctor, gravely, ‘he 
never happened to pass that way again.” 

‘* Now, doctor, that is really too bad !” said 
Mr. Fray, joining in the laugh; “ after exciting 
our expectation of the horrible to the highest 
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pitch to dish up that old story in such an omelette 
soufiile. I protest against the imposition. We 
want the genuine ghost undiluted, and would not 
object to a stray demon or two.” 

** Wallo !” exclaimed Mr. Simes, starting to his 


© 


feet ; ‘‘ this looks like the veritable Old Boy him- 
self.” 
It was nothing worse, however, than a very ill- 


favored tramp who glided past, and was promptly . 


invited by Papa Palethorpe, at the end of the 
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piazza, to take an 
Iie glowered at the party on his way out, and 
le 


outside view of the premises. 


ered a sort of admiration at Miss Mardwood, 
-who regarded him no more than she would a 
noxious insect, forgetting him the next moment. 

She was prevailed upon by Dr. Raydell to con- 
tribute her share of the evening’s entertainment 
by relating a startling experience of her own, in 
which the principal incident was the finding three 
long white stitches in some black goods that had 
been lying on her bureau all night without being 
touched by any mortal hand. 

This was thought particularly dreadful, and 
the girls shuddered over it as though the white 
stitches had been the trail of the serpent. 

Then Mr. Fray related a blood-curdling narra- 
tive ; and finally, when their guests had dispersed, 
the four sisters went up to bed, taking hold of 
hands for protection, while Miss Mardwood took 
possession of her first-floor dormitory with quiet 
nerves and a strong disposition to sleep. 

Before retiring, however, she bestowed her 
wonted care upon the luxuriant locks that trailed 
their beautiful brown length below the slender 
waist, and would have been a fortune to the peas- 
ant maiden going to the fair to be shorn. 

She brushed them out very thoroughly and 
contemplatively, for this was the time when she 
always did her thinking, and finally, letting them 
float at their own sweet will, she retired to her 
white-draped couch and straightway forgot all 
sublunary things, until an officious rooster in- 
formed her, in his ear-splitting dialect, that it 
Was time to get up. 

Miss Mardwood returned to earth, but she still 
clung to her couch, and it was not until the ris- 
ing bell, three breakfast bells and the voices of 
her four cousins in succession applied to the key- 
hole had reiterated the rooster’s warning, with 
various additional bulletins concerning the state 
of the viands, that she could be prevailed upon 
to take up the burden of the day. She always 
declared that getting up in the morning was like 
rending body and soul asunder. 

Once up, however, she was fully herself, and 
her cousins, although they had indignantly broken 
their fast without her an hour or so ago, were now 
gathered round her tray of coffee and rolls (all 
that she ever wanted, she said), discussing with 
great animation the next ‘‘ Mosaic” that was to 
take place at their house. These entertainments 
were all different. Sometimes a concert, some- 
times a dance, sometimes charades, sometimes 
recitations. ‘To their lot it fell to have tableaux, 
and they wanted them to be as original and pict- 
uresque as possible. Sallie was invaluable on 
such occasions ; full of taste and invention, she 
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always got up remarkable things and made them 
a success, the last clause being quite as important 
as the first, plenty of people being able to design 
Without being able to execute. 

Even at this hour in the morning Miss Mard- 
wood was delightfully suggestive, and the girls 
soon had pencil and paper securing the pearls and 
diamonds that fell from her lips, until quite a re- 
spectable list of subjects had been made out, and 
the difficulty arose as to who should take the 
characters. 

**You must be ‘Constance,’” said Susie, with 
an admiring glance at her cousin’s heavy braids ; 
‘* your hair was just made for the character.” 

** Perhaps the character was made for my 
hair,” was the reply; ‘‘ but I will take it, for I 
always felt I could do justice to ‘Constance.’ I 
have pictured that scene so often, where the cap 
is lifted from her head and the monk lies grovel- 
ing at her feet. You must have a stern abbess, 
too, you know, and a sightless priest, besides at- 
tendants.” 

**T know the very people,” said Miss Pale- 
thorpe, brightly ; ‘‘and now for ‘ Maria Theresa’ 
crowned with the iron crown of Hungary, and 
presenting the young prince to the Hungarian 
nobles and gentry.” 

**That must be Clara,” said Miss Sallie, decid. 
edly ; ‘she will do it to perfection, and look just 
the kind of sovereign lady that men would die 
for.” 

Clara blushed in pleased surprise, and her sis- 
ter continued : 

‘We can borrow the Livingston baby—he is 
so accustomed to us that he will not be fright- 
ened. So that is settled. Now for ‘Ahasuerus 
holding forth the sceptre to Esther’ !” 

** Not very original,” commented Miss Mara- 
wood, ‘‘ but it is a very attractive one, and shows 
that handsome Mr. Arsdale to great advantage. 
He is precisely the type of an Eastern monarch.” 

So the conversation went on, until the break- 
fast was prolonged almost into lunci; and every- 
one jumped up suddenly, at last, as people do un- 
der the circumstances, to attempt the impossibil- 
ity of crowding the occupations of four hours into 
one. 

* * * * * 

Scarcely a day passed but that Dr. Raydell ap- 
peared either on the piazza or in the parlor, and 
scarcely an evening that did not bring Messrs. 
Fray and Simes, to the manifest neglect of the 
twenty ‘‘other girls.” 

Miss Mardwood had made a decided hit in her 
usual quiet fashion, and gayeties seemed to multi- 
ply during her stay. Indeed, they always did, go 
where she would; and she always appeared to 
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come just in the nick of time for her own advan- 
tage. Her hair was wondered over until it be- 
came quite a topic of conversation; and as she 
wore it in the morning loosely tied at the back of 
her head, and floating from thence over hex.shoul- 
ders, its beauty was superbly conspicuous. She 
was sitting, on the morning of the tableaux, at 
the sunny end of the piazza, talking to Dr. Ray- 
dell, with her back toward the railing, when the 
ill-favored tramp who had visited the premises on 
the evening of her arrival suddenly appeared be- 
hind her, gathered up a portion of the shining 
hair in one brawny hand, and contemplated it 
with a sort of hungry admiration. He was gone 
before Miss Mardwood or her companion real- 
ized what had been done; and Dr. Raydell 
laughed at such untramplike conduct. 

‘It has made me very uncomfortable,” said 
the young lady, with a shudder. ‘I feel as if, 
in some unaccountable way, I were about to lose 
my hair.” 

**T really do not see how you could lose it,” re- 
plied the doctor, reassuringly, ‘‘ unless you had a 
fever. Let us devoutly hope that such a contin- 
gency may not occur.” 

Miss Mardwood tried to laugh it off ; but a feel- 
ing of depression haunted her all day. 

The tableaux were a decided success. 

Clara Palethorpe was so astonishingly pretty as 
‘ Maria Theresa,” with the young prince in her 
ums and the iron crown on her head, smiling on 
the kneeling nobles’ with their flashing swords, 
while the voice behind the screen repeated the 
enthusiastic shout, ‘‘ We will die for our King, 
Maria Theresa !” that her old friends gazed at 
her in speechless surprise. One stricken deer, 
who had hovered around her for some time past, 
offered himself that very evening ; but only to be 
refused, as the young lady intended herself for 
his betters—at least in a worldly point of view. 

‘*Minnehaha’s Wooing” was admirably done ; 
Dr. Raydell, as ‘“‘the ancient arrow maker,” be- 
ing transformed into a most imposing Indian ; 
while Laughing Water was represented to the 
life by a vivacious brunette with damask roses 
glowing through her olive-tinted cheeks; and 
Mr. Fray was supremely happy as Hiawatha. The 
curtain rose twice for this Dacotah scene; and 
then, after one or two of less interest, Constance 
de Beverly stood in her page’s dress, surrounded 
by her stern executioners. 

It was so still, so lifelike, so inexpressibly 
touching, that no one wished to let it go; and 
three times the curtain descended and was drawn 
up for a last lingering gaze. After the third 
time Miss Mardwood refused to appear again ; 
and sighs of regret were wafted after the picture 


as it finally vanished. Everyone pronounced it 
the most beautiful thing of the kind they had 
ever seen; and ‘‘ Constance” was overwhelmed 
with compliments. 

**It is only because of my hair,” she said, in- 
differently ; ‘it would have been nothing without 
that.” 

*“Tdo not agree with you there,” replied Dr. 
Raydell, with a smile, ‘although those magnifi- 
cent lengths of hair certainly had a great deal to 
do with it. You have not seen your perambu- 
lating admirer since morning, have you ?” 

*“Do not speak of him !” she exclaimed, while 
her face clouded; ‘‘I cannot bear to think of 
him—he seems so closely connected with some 
coming trouble. If I could only know that he 
was in prison, or out of the country, I should feel 
easier.” 

‘* Poor fellow !” laughed her companion ; ‘‘ how 
do you know but that he is a prince in disguise, 
only waiting for courage to ask you to share his 
prospective throne ?” 

Miss Mardwood looked indignant ; and resign- 
ing her to another claimant, the gentleman went 
in quest of ‘‘ Maria Theresa,” now minus her 
crown and her infant. 

‘‘Have you ever noticed anything peculiar 
about your cousin’s eyes ?” asked the doctor, with 
the air of one who has found a clew to some mys- 
tery. 

**T do not know that I have,” replied Her Maj- 
esty of Austria, ‘‘except that she does wonderful 
things with them. I’ve practiced that down- 
ward look of hers, with the sudden flashing up at 
one, until I am tired, but nothing has ever come 
of it with me.” 

Her companion stooped and whispered some- 
thing that caused the little pink ear partly turned 
from him to take a deeper*tinge ; but the toss of 
the pretty head seemed to imply that the com- 
munication was of very little importance. She 
was not the least in love with Sallie Mardwood ; 
but she had a half-suspicion that Dr. Raydell 
was ; men are so easily taken in; and now that 
he had discovered something peculiar about Sal- 
lie’s eyes, she would probably appear more inter- 
esting than ever. 

‘*T think she has a somnambulistic tendency,” 
said the doctor, in reply to a question from Mr. 
Fray ; ‘‘ that contraction of the pupils looks like 
it; and I doubt if it is altogether safe to leave 
her by herself on the first floor.” 

‘ Safer, I should imagine, if she has a tendency 
to night roaming, than to sleep in an upper room 
with the danger of breaking her neck by walking 
out of the window.” 

Dr. Raydell did not think her particularly safe 
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in any case; and evidently regarded the young 
lady in the light of a loaded gun that might go 
off at any moment. But he was not in the least 
prepared for what really occurred. 

When the representative of Constance de Bev- 
erly awoke, the next morning, she found herself 
better fitted than the original to personate her 
assumed character of page, for there were no 
troublesome locks to be concealed. In other 
words, Miss Mardwood was like the priest in the 
house that Jack built, ‘‘all shaven and shorn ” ! 

At the first sight of this sickening catastrophe 
the victim covered her face with her hands and 
cried—how could she ever face the world again, 
now that she was shorn of her strength, like Sam- 
son? Then naturally arose the question, Who 
did this ruthless deed ? Like a flash it came to 
her—the tramp! the wick- 
ed tramp who had glowered 


peated, hysterically. ‘It was cut off while I 
was asleep. I have been robbed !” 

And she broke down again. 

How the girls commiserated her ! quite forget- 
ting her “‘airs” and forgiving her charms, until 
they were almost ready to cry, too, from sympa- 
thy. It must be that dreadful tramp, they all 
declared ; but how could he have gotten in, with 
the doors and windows fastened ? And what a 
very singular thing to content himself with Sal- 
lie’s hair, when there was silver in the house, and 
money and watches ? He must be a lunatic. 

Dr. Raydell had his own thoughts on the sub- 
ject ; he feared that Miss Mardwood had roamed 
outside the house in her sleep, and fallen into the 
hands of the tramp, or some of his comrades, 
who, finding no money or jewels about her, had 





at her with that hideous 
leer, and, as it had turned 
out, with abominable de- 
signs on her hair. He had 
stolen it, of course, to sell 
it—it would probably make 
a fifty-dollar switch. ‘Oh, 
my hair!” she moaned, 
‘‘my hair! why did I ever 
come to this awful place ?” 

Then she flew to the door 
and windows, and frantic- 
ally tried, their fastenings— 
they were just as she left 
them .he night before ! 

Miss Mardwood was 
dazed ; there was something 
frightfully mysterious in 
this ; she remembered her 
mother, and her strange, 
eventful childhood ; and 
cold chills crept through her brain as she sat like 
one paralyzed. She could not tell what to make 
of it; there was nothing tangible about the 
matter but that her hair was gone, and that she 
must soon present herself to the eyes of an in- 
quiring world denuded of her glory. 

Poor girl! how she cried, as she brushed the 
short locks, cut evenly around in the nape of her 
neck, into bronzed waves that were really very 
becoming, ‘although her appearance was materi- 
ally changed. She could not bear to leave her 
room ; but go she must, and go she did. 

She was greeted, of course, with a chorus of 
exclamations: ‘Sallie Mardwood! what in the 
name of all that’s wonderful made you cut off 
your hair ?” 

‘““What made me cut off my hair?” she re- 
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bereft her of the hair which neither money nor 
jewels could ever restore. But the bereaved one 
shook her head; she acknowledged her sleep- 
walking propensity in the past, but<leclared that 
she had not indulged in it for a long time, and 
she was evidently resolved to regard the affair as 
an unfathomable mystery. The household were 
all excited about it, even down to the servants ; 
and it certainly was a very unpleasant happening 
to occur on one’s premises. 

But not all the king’s money nor all the king’s 
men could restore the ravished locks, and the 
best conundrum guesser could not have solved 
the riddle of their disappearance. 

Miss Mardwood was obliged to resign herself 
to the affliction of a cropped head, in lieu of the 
wealth of hair Miss Pellman had coveted, and 
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ime only would show whether she was to be al- 


owed even the poor comfort 


+ 
\ 
1 
i 


of knowing how it 
had happened. 

She wrote a note, however, certain 
“Harry,” of whom no one knew, or, at least, 
they did not know of his relations with her, tell- 
ing him that she had met with a terrible disfig- 
urement, and that she him from his 
engagement. 

This brought him, of course, without delay, 
znd with his mind full of dreadful imaginings in 
the shape of burns, scalds, etc. ; while a gentle- 
man from the city to see Miss Mardwood took 
them all by surprise—she had been so very quiet 
about it. He had to wait some time in the par- 
lor, while the young lady bestowed more thought 
on the becoming arrangement of her short locks 

han she had ever spent over her long braids. 

Finally, however, her conscience would not al- 
Jow her to delay any longer—the fated moment 
must come—and sighing afresh for the loss of 
her locks, stood irresolutely on the threshold. 


to a 


released 


she 
‘““*Tf I come dressed as a village girl, 
am but as my fortunes are,’” 


she said, with a little wistfulness in her eyes, for 
she loved this man. 

‘But ‘vou are still the Lady Clare’! he re- 

plied. in a rapture, for none of the things he had 
imagined had befallen her. ‘‘ Where is the dis- 
fgurement ?” he asked, after what might be 
termed a very friendly greeting. 
Miss Mardwood pointed sadly to her denuded 
ad, 
cestures, that short hair was decidedly more be- 
coming to her style of loveliness than long, and 
t at however fully she might release Mr. Harry 
from dis engagement, he would never release her 
from hers. 

Laughing and crying at the 


! but was assured, with various appropriate 


same time, the 
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fiancée declared that she was now relieved from 
quite a dread ; for, although there was no danger 
of her being married for her money, she had been 
afraid of being married for her hair. 

It was not long before pretty Clara Palethorpe 
displayed a magnificent diamond ring on the 
fourth finger of the left hand, and this, in con- 
nection with the fact of her visiting the Raydell 
mansion in company with its owner, her father 
and sister being of the party for propriety’s sake, 
gave rise to many sage conjectures. 

But the surprise of the season was that which 
came to Miss Mardwood on the day of her de- 
parture. 

She had taken, as she supposed, everything 
from the bureau drawers ; but, after a common 
feminine fashion, she opened and closed each one 
in succession, to make sure that no articles were 
left behind ; and in the lowest drawer of all, which 
she had not once used by reason of a tender re- 
gard for her back in stooping—but which, never- 
theless, she now opened like the others—in this 
unused bottom drawer lay her lost locks, gold in 
the sun and brown in the shade, as ever. 

No tramp, then, had cut them off for the pur- 
poses of gain. No malicious spirit had vanished 
with them in the dead of night; but her own 
hand, the hand of an inveterate sleepwalker, had 
done the deed. The tramp had, doubtless, roused 
atrain of thought that worked in her brain to 
madness, the personation of Constance de Bev- 
erly had kept up the excitement, and the over- 
wrought nerves had acted upon the obedient 
hand to perpetrate this mischief. 

It was like biting one’s own tongue—decidedly 
unsatisfactory—and the shorn one stood gazing 
upon her night’s work with very rueful feelings. 

gut the inventor of switches! she 
thought, as she gathered up her detached cheve- 
lure with a feeling of thankfulness that the mys- 
tery was at last solved. 


blessed be 
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By FRANCES STEVENS. 


Ix 1790—exactly one hundred and one years 
:go—woman first put herself on record as an in- 
ventor. 

Since that time over 3,000 patents have been 
to and not only corsets, but 
war vessels, are indebted to her inventive genius 
for improvements which add to their usefulness. 

In 1800 a patent for straw weaving with silk 
or thread was taken out by a certain Mary Keis. 
For what, or by’ whom, the first patent in 1790 


granted women ; 


was granted I have been unable to find out. In 
1815 Mary Brush received a patent for a corset : 
Sophia Usher followed, in 1819, with cream-of- 
tartar carbonated liquid ; and Julia Planton, in 
1822, with a foot stove—the style, perhaps, which 
our grandmothers used to carry with them to 
church before the introduction of the more con- 
venient soapstone. 

Up to 1858 precisely fifty patents were granted 
to women, according to the records of the Patent 
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Office. By 1868 the entries filled a full page ; 
by 1881, two pages; and since that time it is 
hardly possible to keep count of these inventions 
in this manner. During the last few months the 
patents granted to women have averaged over two 
a week, 

Up to the outbreak of the Civil War patents 
had been granted to only two Southern ladies. 
During the same period New York had furnished 
fourteen patentees; the Bay State, four; Ohio, 
two; and Maine, Connecticut, New Jersey and 
Indiana, one each. In 1864 a Miss Montgomery, 
of New York, devised an improvement in loco- 
motive wheels, having, by the way, many associ- 
ates in railroad inventions, even to an apparatus 
for destroying vegetation on railroads. She after- 
ward brought forward her improved war vessel. 
About the same time a Michigan woman turned 
the light of her inventive genius in the direction 
of the workman’s dinner pail, and forthwith she 
improved and patented her improvement, thereby 
realizing a very considerable sum. 

One of the best opportunities for a person to 
make money is to rack his or her brains until 
something useful has been invented. A general 
impression prevails that it takes a skilled engi- 
neer or a man of phenomenal inventive ability to 
develop anything useful to manufacturers. But 
there is a wide field open to shrewd amateurs, so 
to speak, to supply little articles of convenience 
to housekeepers and storekeepers. 

American women, as some one very truly says, 
are so accustomed to getting what they want, 
that anything which lightens their labors in the 
household is sure to ‘ go.” Asa rule, it is little 
things which pay best. For instance, the rubber 
tip at the end of lead pencils has yielded over 
$100,000 to the inventor. The gimlet-pointed 
screw has produced more wealth to its inventor 
than most silver mines, and the American who 
first thought of putting copper tips to children’s 
shoes is as well off as if his father had left him 
$2,000,000 in United States bonds. Upward of 
$10,000 a year was made by the inventor of the 
common needle threader. 

{n a recent legal action it transpired in evi- 
dence that the inventor of the metal plates used 
to protect soles and heels from wear sold upward 
of 143,000,000 in one year, producing enormous 
profits. Frequently time and circumstances are 
wanted before an invention is appreciated, but it 
will be seen that patience is well rewarded, for 
the inventor of the roller skate made over 
$1,000,000, notwithstanding the fact that his 
patent had nearly expired before its value was 
ascertained, 

It is said that few inventions pay better than 
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popular patented toys. A clergyman realized sev- 
eral thousand a week by the invention of a strange 
little plaything to be seen for a long time in every 
toyshop window. That favorite American toy, 
the ‘return ball ”—a wooden ball with an elastic 
attached—yielded the patentee an income equal 
to 850,000 a year. 

The sale of the little wooden figure ‘ John Gil- 
pin ” was incredibly large for many years, and a 
very ingenious toy, known as the ‘‘ wheel of life,” 
is said to have produced upward of $500,000 to 
its inventor. The invention of ‘‘ Pharaoh’s ser- 
pents,” a toy much in vogue a few years ago, was 
the outcome of some mechanical experiments, and 
netted a good sum to its inventor. 

But we are wandering from the subject of in- 
ventions patented by women only. 

A wonderful invention is that of a Philadelphia 
woman, by which she turns out hundreds of 
ready-made barrels in a day, and levies on the 
shipping department of the oil and sugar refiner- 
ies enduring obligations as well as profitable roy- 
alties. , 

Mrs. Emma D. Mills, one of the most energetic 
advocates in New York of the introduction of 
women into occupations hitherto monopolized by 
men, has invented a patent typewriter attach- 
ment, which she is manufacturing and selling 
herself. For this purpose Mrs. Mills has even 
had to have special tools made, but she has in no 
way yielded to obstacles that would to most women 
have seemed unconquerable. An inventor who 
makes her own tools and with them manufactures 
her own patent ought to succeed. 

The charming English actress, Mrs. Kendal, 
who so delighted American audiences the past 
winter, has a genius for invention, and from one 
article patented, or registered, as the English say, 
she derives quite a handsome profit. The article 
in question is a pretty and convenient lamp shade. 

Mrs. Kendal has also designed many pretty 
bits of jewelry, which she has had made up for 
the members of her family only. Upon the birth- 
day of each of her children, I believe, she makes 
presents of these pretty little souvenirs, some- 
times in the form of a ring, sometimes a bracelet 
or a charm. 

Mr. Joseph Ilatton, in a letter from England 
apropos to this subject, makes the following 
observations: ‘* While the number of women on 
this side the Atlantic who have taken out pa- 
tents is very small indeed, when compared with 
those of the United States, the number of patents 
granted to women during the last year shows a 
great increase on previous years, and is not with- 
out special interest. It is, however, noticeable 
that while American women soar right into the 
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masculine atmosphere of mechanical and scien- 
tific research and invention, English women are 
mostly content with what is generally regarded 
by men as their own particular sphere. 

‘While an American woman invents the Bur- 
ton horseshoe machine, an English woman takes 
out a patent for an improved pea soup; while 
Mrs. Mary E. Waltren perfects a system for dead- 
ening the sound of elevated railroads, her English 
sister, a governess, patents a registering label and 
means of attachment to boots and shoes at hotels 
and other establishments ; while Mrs. A. H. Man- 
ning invents a new mowing and reaping machine 
on your side of the water, the English widow of a 
bookseller registers 
improvements for the 
manufacture of bread ; 

Mrs. Mather, in the 
United States, im- 
proves the deep-ses 
telescope, and Mrs. 
Jones, of England, 
makes a compound 
sardine paste, and so 
on. Not that I would 
infer there is no evi- 
dence of higher me- 
chanical genius than 


is represented by these 
English patents, for, 
among others, women 
have taken out papers 
for improvements in 


piano-forte key- 
boards, in the manu- 
facture of nonalco- 
holic beverages from 
fruits, and improve- 
ments in connection 
with circular frame 
knitters. The 
parison I have given 
is nevertheless a just 
one, although it may 
fairly be said for English women, that just as they 
are only now entering upon a course of social and 
political freedom, they are only beginning to take 
up the ré/e of inventors.” 

Blanche Willis Howard, the novelist, has pa- 
tented a music rack and a bath shoe. Whether 
they have proved as popular as her famous ‘‘ One 
Summer,” I do not know. 

Miss Helen Blanchard has made a fortune 
through the invention of a simple attachment for 
a sewing machine. An enterprising young woman 
of Lima, Ohio, has patented a process by which, 
it is claimed, ten thousand cubic feet of illuminat- 


col- 
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ing gas can be extracted from one barrel of Lima 
oil. 

With the idea probably of rendering picnics 
more than ever before things of beauty and joys 
forever, Miss Phelps, of Dorchester, Mass., has 
invented a hand refrigerator and lunch box. The 
smallest size holds about three pounds of ice in a 
zine-lined box, and it is said to last for seventeen 
hours. 

While twisting some worsted, a lady, the wife 
of a New York banker, hit upon the idea of ap- 
plying a little system of her own to a larger field 
than mere yarn. So, true woman that she was, 
she set her wits to work to invent a machine for 
twisting wire rope, 
and sold the patent 
for fifty thousand dol- 
lars and a royalty 
upon future sales. 

An Indiana woman 
has placed her name 
on the roll with the 
great inventors of the 
world, the result of 
her genius being a 
practical dishwashing 
machine. She has 
proved herself a very 
patient woman, jor 
her experimenting oc- 
cupied ten years be- 
fore she finally suc- 
ceeded in perfecting 
her idea. She was 
also financially unable 
to complete her un- 
dertaking. By the aid 
of friends, however, 
she finally succeeded, 
and has a machine de- 
signed to do the work 
now done by the thou- 
sands of girls and 
women the land over. 

The machine is wonderful and intricate. It is 
made in different sizes, for family and hotel pur- 
poses. It is also made both for hand and steam 
power, and is capable of washing, scalding, rins- 
ing and drying from five to twenty dozen dishes, 
of all shapes and sizes, in exactly two minutes. 
Could modern science do more in the noble cause 
of dishwashing ? 

It is gratifying to know that the fair invent- 
ress—if I may coin a word—has sold her patent 
for a good round sum. 

Mrs. A. M. Wood, an English woman, has in- 
vented a new horseshoe. It is made of an elastic 
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composition called ‘‘ whaleite.” Besides wearing 
well, it has the merit of preventing the horse 
from slipping on slippery streets. It is cut to fit 
the hoof, instead of the hoof being cut to fit the 
shoe. 

A safety envelope is the invention of another 
English lady, while a portfolio, in which mounted 
canvas of various dimensions may be conveniently 
secured for transportation, is the invention of a 
young French woman. 

One woman in Iowa has made an improvement 
in cigars—of what nature, is not stated. 

An invention that will not do away with the 
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We have had all these things for a long time, 
but only recently has a clever woman invented 
the cooking clock. It is made of whitewood, 
stained cherry, mahogany, oak or ebony, accord- 
ing to taste, and is after the fashion of the eight- 
day clocks. The lower part of this addition to 
household economy contains a gasoline stove, which 
may be pulled out like a drawer from its resting 
place when it is to be used. Below this stove is 
a shelf for pots, pans, kettles and other necessary 
kitchen utensils, while above the stove is a tiny 
china closet containing four shelves, and quite 
large enough to hold all the dishes necessary for 
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services of a servant, and thus solve the domestic 
problem, but one that promises to be of great 
value to women of small means who live in apart- 
ments, is the cooking clock. 

Among all the many inventions of articles of 
furniture that are designed to fulfill two or three 
purposes in small homes, it is a little strange that 
this one has not been thought of before. There 
are wardrobes with mirror fronts; desks and 
bureaus that resolve into beds; mantel shelves 
and bookcases, also, do duty as beds by night; 
handsome escritoires are washtubs on ‘‘ blue Mon- 
day”; screens upon occasion become tables, and 
sideboards do duty as bureaus. 


the use of one person. Above all this is a calen- 
dar clock, behind which is attached a gasoline- 
vapor tank that is connected with the stove by 
a pipe concealed behind the case. To the left, 
and fitted securely to one side of the case, is an 
Argand burner, supplied with gas generated by 
the gasoline-vapor tank above mentioned. As it 
is a well-known fact that “‘ watch pot never boils,” 
the ingenious inventor has contrived to find room 
within the case for a writing desk and a drawer 
for writing materials, so that correspondence may 
be attended to while the cooking is in progress. 
To a person interested in the subject of inven- 
tions the Patent Office at Washington is a building 
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floor and galleries. 
upon tier of models, rising 
from floor to ceiling, occupying 
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the entire building. 
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where July 28th, 1809, and during 
he was suffer- ther, a wealthy banker, removed wit 
is extremely to Aberdeen. After completing his 
an eager, Marischal College, in that city, the 
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the duties of this position he devoted the best en- 
ergies of his life during a period of thirty years, 
and acquired the well-deserved reputation of being 
one of the ablest and most profound Greek schol- 
ars in Europe. He gave abundant proofs of this 
by his many valuable contributions to our knowl- 
edge of the language and literature of the most 
cultivated nation of antiquity, and of the philo- 
sophical theories and speculations of its sages and 
leaders of thought. 

In 1842 Professor Blackie married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Mr. James Wyld, of Gilston, in Fife- 
shire, who still survives, the faithful helpmeet 
and companion of his old age, as of his younger 
years. 

During his extended and distinguished career 
Dr. Blackie has contributed largely to the litera- 
ture of his time. In 1850 he published a transla- 
tion into English verse of the works of the Greek 
poet .Eschylus, which was followed in the suc- 
ceeding years by translations of other Greek clas- 
sical works. He has also written extensively on 
a variety of moral, religious and social topics, and 
is a poet has demonstrated his possession of tal- 
ent of a very high order. Many of his poems 
breathe a spirit of the loftiest and purest patriot- 
ism, for, like Sir Walter Scott, he is an enthusi- 
ast for the beautiful scenery and fascinating leg- 
ends for which his native land is noted. Ile de- 
lights to roam about among her high and rugged 
mountains, romantic glens and lovely lakes ; to tell 
of her ancient renown, of the deeds of daring and 
of devotion to the cause of home, of freedom and 
of faith achieved by her patriots and martyrs in 
days gone by; to cherish and preserve the memo- 
rials of the ancient Gaelic race, and to set before 
modern Scotsmen, in glowing characters and with 
words that burn, the stirring story of Scotland’s 
past. 

Ie was first led to study Gaelic by conversing 
with the people of the Highlands during his fre- 
quent rambles through that portion of Scotland. 
On inquiring the Gaelic names for some common 
objects he was struck by their similarity to Greek 
and Latin roots, and on pursuing his inquiry 
further the analogy between the Celtic and the 
classical languages became more apparent and 
striking at every step in the progress of his inves- 
tigation. 
Laan) 


iogical question he was 


As a result of his study of this philo- 
] led to strongly advocate 
? 


the retention of the Gaelic language, and to dep- 





recate the efforts made in ial circles to secure 


its disuse among the people of the Highlands, 





He has persistently maintained that the old 
tongue is well worthy of being preserved for the 
sake of its literature and legends, its philological 


importance as one of the most ancient languages 


now spoken in the world, snd for its association 
with the history of the past. 
In the disputes between the Highland crofter 


and the landed proprietors, Professor Blackie has 
warmly espoused the cause of the tenantry, and 


they have invariably found in him an eloquent 
aud energetic advocate of their claims and inte: 
ests. 

One of the best known of Professor Blackic’s 
works is ‘ Self-culture,” which was published in 
1874. It abounds in practical advice, addressed 
especially to young men, and it is expressed in 
simple, concise and intelligible language, and per- 
vaded throughout by a strong moral and religio: 


tone, 


oOus 


In another most important work, entitled 
‘*Four Phases of Morals,” Dr. Blackie traces the 
gradual growth of human thonght, from the 
age of Socrates, whom he describes as the man 
action, and Aristotle, the man of science, to th 
of Christianity ; and the later phases of Utilitari 
anism, concluding with the observation, ‘The 
difficulties of the Church Articles may be 
moved by judicious pruning or happy inocu! 
tion; but in atheism there dwells no healing 
it is sheer emptiness and despair.” 

Professor Blackie is deeply impressed with 
value of family influence and family life, and 
the correct education of the young and the form 
tion of character. On this subject he says, in jis 
latest work, entitled ‘‘ Essays on Subjects of 
Moral and Social Interest,” published durin 
year: * Whether it be Plato, that from a philo- 
sophical notion, or Sparta, that from a militar 
ideal, wished to abolish or subordinate the fm 
tions of the family in the rearing 
zens, they run equally contrary to Nature, 
must be condemned. Much more are cert 
English fathers and mojhers to be reprobated, 
who, whether from laziness or want of natural 
affection, send their children away, as soon as 


of rood c 


possible, to distant schools, by which a don)le 
loss is incurred : to the child, in its removal from 
the kindly atmosphere of the parent ; and to ¢! 
parent, from the absence of those stimulating 
impulses communicated to a sympathetic father 
or mother from the budding intelligence and t) 

vernal freshness of the child. Let this, there 
fore, stand as a sound reason why, in every we 
ordered country, schools of all grades should 
planted in such proximity to the centres of lo 
population that there may be no excuse for young 
persons being sent outside the family atmosphere 
until such time as they are about to be launched 

; 


into the large world, and must learn to stand on 


their own legs, and shape their own careers in 


the crowded arena of society.” 
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He possesses a keen sense of humor, and is as 
well able to wield the power of a good-natured 
sarcasm, on occasions, as he is to denounce every 
species of meanness and oppression, and every 
attempt at tyranny or injustice. 

Some of the songs in which he celebrates the 
stirring events of the past are brimful of mirth 
and fun, as, for example, the one which records 
the vigorous practical protest of the redoubted 
Jenny Geddes against the introduction of the 
liturgy into the service of the Scotch Church, 


and vigor with which the veteran scholar throws 
himself into the exciting scenes of past history. 

In writing of Scotland’s great poet and pa- 
triot, Robert Burns, he, while fully conscious of 
the poet’s weaknesses, does full justice to the 
brilliance of his genius and the fervor and purity 
of his patriotism. 

Professor Blackie is liberal in his political 
views, and is equally opposed to oligarchical tyr- 
anny on the one hand, and to democratic excesses 
on the other. 


ORNITHOLOGY IN OLD ENGLAND—QUITE ANOTHER TAIL. 


Miss Gusher (to Col. Bowery Boyes, from New York)—‘‘1I po 80 LOVE ALL BIRDS, QUITE TOO AWFULLY MUCH! 
But the VERY SWEETEST AND DARLINGEST OF ALL, I THINK, IS A WATER WAGTAIL. COLONEL, BON’T YOU 


LOVE A WATER WAGTAIL ?” 


‘ol. B. B.—** Waau, No; CaNn’T say I’M PARTICULAR GORN ON WATER WAGTAILS. GuvESS ANY DAY I'D consIDER- 


ABLY PREFUR A WHISKY COCKTAIL.” 


when that indignant matron hurled her stool at 
the head of the Dean of Edinburgh in St. Giles’s 
Cathedral, exclaiming, ‘ Wilt thou say the mass 
at my lug, thou Popish-puling fool ?”? The poem 
in question, which describes the rain of missiles 
which, following the example of their leader, the 
enraged congregation showered about the ears of 
the unhappy dean and his brother clergy, with its 
refrain of ‘‘ Well done, Jenny! Bravo, Jenny ! 
That’s the proper tool,” etc., is inimitable, and 
£urnishes a remarkable example of the heartiness 


In conclusion I may remark that, after passing 
a life of eminent usefulness, this true-hearted, 
noble Scotsman lives in the affections of his coun- 
trymen, and in the respect and esteem of the 
civilized world ; and when his race shall be run, 
his memory will be cherished for years to come, 
and Scotland and the world at large have good 
reason to say, in the words of the immortal 
Shakespeare : 
‘* He was a man, take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again.” 

















‘“THE BOY AT THIS POINT SEIZED THE WHALE bIGNAL, AND FRANTICALLY WAVED IT UP AND DOWN, TO NOTIFY 
THOSE IN THE BOAIS THAT THERE WAS TROUBLE ON BOARD.” 


A CABIN BOY’S BRAVERY. 


By BERNARD ALMONTE. ‘ 


Oup-TIME New England whalers will readily 
recall the events of this story, and the reading of 
it will bring back to their minds one of the most 
cold-blooded affairs ever enacted upon the deck 
of a whale ship. 

One day, away back in the forties, the ship 
T- was searching for whales in the Pacific 
Ocean, on what is known as the off-shore grounds. 
There was a good wholesail breeze blowing, and 
the ship had her three topsails, main gallant sail, 
fore topmast staysail, jib and flying jib and driver 
set, the foresail and mainsail clewed up, ete. 
The wheel was hard down, and took care of itself. 
The vessel was in charge of the shipkeeper, a 
Portuguese from the Island of Terceira, one of 
the Azores, and six seamen, the cook and cabin 
boy. The ship’s boats, four in number, were in 
ehase of a sperm whale, about one and a half miles 
to the windward. The shipkeeper usually ranks 
as fourth mate, and has charge of the vessel while 
the boats are whaling. Four of the six seamen left 
on board were Kanakas, natives of the Sandwich 
Islands. ‘The other two were white men. 

On this particular day the shipkeeper was aloft 
watching the boats. Suddenly he called out: 
“There, he gives it to him. Te’s fast to himr!” 
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and as soon as he was sure that the boat was se- 
cured to the whale he rapidly descended to the 
deck, gave a quick glance around and made a sig- 
nal to the four Kanakas and Lascars, who there- 
upon seized the chain hooks and drew their 
knives. The Portuguese shipkeeper darted into 
the steerage and returned with a boat hatchet. 
Then, without a moment’s warning, the steward, 
a mulatto, was struck tothe deck with a horrible 
gash on the head, while at the same time the 
Kanakas knocked down and stabbed the two un- 
suspecting white men, who were watching the 
boats. The cabin boy all this time avas up aloft, 
trying to get a good view of the antics of the 
stricken whale. He witnessed, however, all that 
was passing below, and quickly made up his mind 
what to do. Slipping to the deck, unperceived 
by the mutineers, he obtained a sheath knife, and 
darted up again into the main rigging just as the 
Portuguese and his allies, now joined by the 
black cook, sprang to the braces to fill away. 
But before they could do this the boy had ent 
the topsail halyards, and freed the sail so that it 
fell to the cap, parting the topgallant sheets in 
its descent. Looking aloft'for the cause of this, 
the Portuguese saw the lad ascending the top- 
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mast shrouds. Quickly drawing his sheath knife, 
the shipkeeper darted aloft in hot pursuit of the 
boy. The latter reaching the collar of the main 
topmast stay, threw his legs around it and slid 
hand over hand down to the foretop, where he 
had just time to cut the fore topsail halyards close 
to the runner block as a Kanaka reached the fut- 
tock shrouds under the foretop. To jump to the 
topmast shrouds and scamper up the ratlines was 
but a moment’s work, and before the Kanaka’s 
head was above the top the boy was up in the top- 
mast crosstrees, where he instantly cut the jib 
halyards, and then rushed up into the topgallant 
crosstrees, and made for the flying jib stay. As 
soon as the jib halyards were cut the ship, which 
had been paying off before the wind (the wheel 
having been manned and put hard up), suddenly 
came up into the wind, all sails shaking. The 
boy at this point seized the whale signal, which 
is a ball made of barrel hoops, covered with can- 
vas and painted black, by its long handle, and 
frantically waved it up and down, to notify those 
in the boats that there was trouble on board. 
Having done this several times, he threw the sig- 
nal away, and then slid down the flying jib stay 
until his feet rested on the hanks of the sail, 
where he hung almost exhausted from his ex- 
ertions. 

The Kanaka gave one glance to windward at 
the boatg, and then suddenly descended to the 
deck, where all was confusion. The cabin boy, 
from his shaky perch, looked upon a sickening 
sight, for there, on the bloody deck, the pigs that 
usually roam about a whaler’s decks were gnaw- 
ing the hands and faces of the dead men. The 
ship was in irons, with the rising wind singing 
through the rigging and thrashing the main top- 
gallant-sail clews at a terrible rate, that threat- 
ened to carry away the mast. 

It soon became evident that the signal had 
been seen, for the boats were at once cut from the 
whale, and came bounding over the rising seas 
until they reached the ship. When the Por- 
tuguese devil saw that his scheme to seize the 
vessel had failed he fled to the cabin and fast- 
ened himself in, leaving his mates in crime to 
face the music. 

When the boats’ crews came tumbling over the 
side of the ship they were dumfounded by the 
sight that met their gaze, and knew not what to 
do until the cabin boy descended and told his 
story. Then, with a howl of rage, the crew rushed 
upon the mutineers, and would have killed them 
at once had not the captain and mates restrained 
them by sheer force. The cook and the Kanakas 
were ironed and put under hatches. With these 
wretches out of the way, the halyards were at once 


repaired, the sails were set, and a man was put at 
the wheel, so that the ship was soon under control 
again. 

The captain went aft and called to the Por- 
tuguese through the open skylight; but receiv- 
ing no reply, three men and the mate were sent 
into the sailroom by the way of the booby hatch. 
Here they broke in the bulkhead that separated 
the sailroom from the cabin, and entered and un- 
fastened the cabin gangway doors, to let the cap- 
tain in, then began a search for the Portuguese, 
which resulted in finding him locked in the cap- 
tain’s stateroom. The fool was beside himself, 
and so frightened at the failure of his horrible 
plot that he was incapable of action. Had he 
kept his nerve he could have made it hot for his 
pursuers, for in a rack over his head were a car- 
bine and four loaded muskets, while in the cabin 
hung a dozen more muskets, and there was plenty 
of ammunition in the captain’s room. The cow- 
ardly brute was caged. He had locked himself 
in, and refused to open the door. But the cap- 
tain immediately pried off the blind panel from 
the upper part of the stateroom door, and they 
were confronted with the defiant Portugues<, 
crouching in a corner and holding an ugly knife. 
A change came over him when the mate suddenly 
thrust the muzzle of a loaded musket into his 
face. He at once dropped his knife and begged 
for mercy. Unfastening the door, he was dragged 
forth and ironed. 

It was the intention of the mutineers to run 
the ship ashore on the coast of Australia, and 
take all they could carry of value in two of the 
ship’s boats, coast it down to Melbourne or Syd- 
ney, and claim themselves shipwrecked sailors. 
But their rascally plans were foiled by the wide- 
awake and active cabin boy. Had the mutineers 
succeeded in getting the ship before the wind, 
the boats could never have caught her, as a whole- 
sail breeze was blowing, and increased as the sun 
went down. 

After the skipper had delivered a sermon as 
long as the maintop bowline on ‘‘ Mutiny at Sea,” 
and the decks had been thoroughly cleaned, and 
the dead men sewed up in canvas and quietly 
dropped into the sea, all sail was made for the 
Sandwich Islands, were the mutineers were duly 
handed over to the authorities. They were im- 
mediately tried, found guilty and executed. 
There was not the least delay. Quick- handed 
justice was meted out to the black -hearted 
wretches, and no government official there 
sought for them a pardon. 

The cabin boy was not forgotten. Upon his 
return to the States he was handsomely rewarded 


} 


for his intrepidity in saving the ship. 





A BLACK GIANT. 


By ARTHUR VAUGHAN ABBOTT. 


’ 


Joun,” said Lawrence, ‘‘they have a great 
black giant shut up downstairs in an iron 
room.” 

‘*Foh !” replied John, contemptuously ; ‘they 
couldn’t have a giant on board ship.” 

«* Fact,” repeated Lawrence ; ‘‘ and if you will 
get the captain’s permission to visit the engine 
room, I’ll show you the giant.” 

**T don’t believe there is any giant,” said John, 
after a moment’s pause. ‘‘ But I should like to 
see the engine, and I'll go and find the captain.” 
So saying, John ran 0% vu his errand. 

This conversation took place between Mr. Law- 
rence Wollaston and his cousin John, on the deck 
of a transatlantic steamer. Mr. Wollaston havy- 
ing recently graduated from the scientific course 
at Yale College, was on his way abroad to com- 
plete his education as an engineer. John, a boy, 
or, more properly, a young gentleman of fourteen, 
accompanied his cousin, partly as a companion 
and partly for the education that John’s father 
knew he would receive from Lawrence’s scientific 
talks. 

Presently John returned, accompanied by an 
official in the uniform of the ship, who introduced 
himself as one of the assistant éngineers, saying 
he should be. pleased to show the gentlemen 
through the engine room. The party proceeded 
along the deck to a small iron door, nearly amid- 
ships; that being unlocked, disclosed a circular 
iron stairway, the end of which, notwithstanding 
the light of an occasional electric lamp, was lost 
in the darkness of the hold. 

‘* Lawrence,” said John, as they started on the 
descent, ‘‘I believe you are fooling me, and if 
you do, I shall certainly fine you.” 

“‘Very well,” replied Lawrence, ‘‘I will show 
you what / call a giant, and a very big one, too; 
and if you do not think I have stated the case 
correctly, I will pay a fine—say of five oranges.” 

“‘ Good,” rejoined John ; ‘‘ that is fair.” 

By this time they had reached the bottom of 
the stairway, and opening a second iron door, 
from whence rushed so fierce a blast of hot air as 
almost to scorch their faces and take away their 
breath, their guide ushered them into a room 
that, for a moment, seemed to be pandemonium 
itself. On either side of a somewhat narrow 
passage arose upward into the darkness the metal 
walls of the boilers. Near the floor were rows of 
iron doors, through the chinks and cracks of 
which fiery gleams and occasional puffs of flame 
and smoke shot out. Beside each door lay piles 


of coal and ashes. Six or seven brawny men, 
clad only te the waist, were®constantly opening 
the furnaces, sending athwart the dark passage « 
blinding glare of light, and filling the air with 
smoke and dust in order to feed the capacious 
fires or remove the cinders. As fast as the red- 
hot coals came from the ash pit they were 
quenched by a dash from a bucket of water, the 
rising steam of which still further increased the 
confusion. High above the heads of the party 
extended a vast network of copper pipes and 
valves, connecting the boilers with the engine, 
through which the sharp hiss of pent-up steam 
could be heard—an ominous indication of the 
tremendous power stored in the iron shells, while 
the accentuated pitching and rolling of the ship 
were only needed to invest the boiler room with 
all the terrors of the inferno. 

Placing his mouth close to John’s ear, in order 
to make himself heard above the confusion of 
sounds, and pointing to the piles of coal, Law- 
rence shouted : ‘‘ There is my giant! Don’t you 
think he is a large one ?” 

John only replied by a look in which wonder 
at the scene by which he was surrounded and a 
contemptuous incredulity were curiously blended. 
After gazing at the strange sight before them un- 
til the hot and dusty air of the furnaces became 
well-nigh unbearable, Mr. Wollaston signified to 
the assistant engineer that they were ready to 
proceed. Passing along the length of the boiler 
room, by row after row of glowing furnace doors, 
the party emerged by another iron door, and 
climbing a much shorter stairway, reached the 
comparative silence of the engine room. While 
watching the rhythmic motion of the polished 
machinery, John turned to his cousin, saying: 
‘‘There, Lawrence, I knew you were fooling 
me. There isn’t any giant here; gr, if there is, 
he is here in the engine room, and not among 
those smoky old boilers.” 

“No,” said Lawrence. ‘‘ The engine is only 
the hands of the giant ; the giant himself is coal 
in the boiler furnaces.” 

‘* Now, Lawrence,” exclaimed John, “ that is a 
regular sell! You must pay me my five oranges.” 

‘“* Well,” rejoined Lawrence, ‘‘ when we go on 
deck I'll leave it to Miss Almira, and if she de- 
cides against me I will pay you the oranges.” 

Miss Almira was one of the passengers on the 
steamer ; avery charming young lady, with whom, 
in the course of the voyage, Lawrence and John 
had become somewhat acquainted. When the 
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young gentlemen reached the deck they looked 
about a little, and soon discovered Miss Almira 
reading in a sunny nook on the lee side of the 
smokestack, the wariith from which served to 
temper tie otherwise chill ocean wind. 

“Oh, Miss Almiga,” exclaimed John, running 
up to where the young lady was seated, ‘‘ my 
cousin has been trying to make me believe that 
they had a great black giant shut up down be- 
low ; and when we went to see, there was nothing 
but a heap of coals. I think he ought to be fined 
for trying to fool me; but we have decided to 
leave it to you. Now, please decide for me, 
won’t you ?” 

On being thus addressed the young lady looked 
up with g smile, and by a gesture inviting the 
cousins to take some vacant seats near her, said : 
‘*T cannot possibly decide so important a ques- 
tion without hearing both sides.” 

“Ah,” said Lawrence, ‘‘now there is some 
hope for me !” 

“‘Now, Miss Almira,” complained John, in a 
tone of disappointment, ‘‘if you let Lawrence 
talk, he will certainly persuade you to take his 
side, and I sha’n’t get my oranges.” 

“‘ Your oranges ?” queried Miss Almira. 

“Yes,” returned John. ‘‘I was going to fine 
him five oranges for deceiving me by saying the 
coal was a giant.” 

“That is a very grave charge,” said Miss Al- 
mira; “‘but if you want me to act es referee, I 
must hear both sides of the story.” 

‘‘ What is a referee ?” asked John. 

“Why,” replied Miss Almira, ‘‘ sometimes 
when people get into a dispute, instead of going 
to law about it and having a long and expensive 
suit, they agree to leave the matter to the deci- 
sion of some disinterested person. ‘This is often 
called an arbitration, and the person acting as 


judge is termed a referee.” 
““Good,” said John; “let us have an darbitra- 
tion. I am perfectly willing to submit to your 


decision.” 

“So am I,” said Lawrence. 

“Very well,” replied Miss Almira ; ‘‘ we will 
resolve ourselves into a court. You, John, are 
the plaintiff, and wish to recover damages to the 
extent of five oranges from the defendant, Mr. 
Wollaston ; as you allege that the defendant de- 
ceived you by stating that there was a great black 
giant down in the ship. Now, Mr. Defendant, 
what have you to say why judgment should not 
be entered against you ?” 

‘* May it please this honorable court,” said Mr. 
Wollaston, assuming a grave and judicial air, be- 
neath which lurked a smile of amusement; ‘I 
will not occupy the time of the court by requir- 
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ing the plaintiff to prove that I made to him the 
statement he alleges in his complaint, but plead 
guilty to this part of the indictment. I will 
simply occupy myself with endeavoring to show 
that the language used is entirely justifiable. To 
do this, I must crave your patience in listening 
to an explanation of what is termed the ‘doc- 
trine of the conservation of energy,’ as applied to 
the development of the modern steam engine.” 

*«My !” exclaimed John. ‘* What long words !” 

** Hush!” said Miss Almira; ‘the plaintiff 
must not interrupt the defendant.” 

**The investigations of modern science,” con- 
tinued Mr. Wollaston, ‘‘ demonstrate almost be- 
yond a doubt that terrestrial substances are com- 
posed of a multitude of minute particles, to which 
the name of ‘atom’ has been given. Chemists 
believe that all the different forms of matter 
with which we meet owe their origin to various 
combinations of some sixty or seventy elementary 
bodies. More than half are so rare as never to be 
seen outside of the laboratory, and the bulk of 
the globe consists of compounds of some six or 
eight elementary substances. The attraction that 
causes different elements to unite is termed ‘ chem- 
ical affinity’; and the smallest conceivable portion 
of a compound, consisting only of one group of 
its constituent atoms, has received the name oi 
‘molecule.’ In addition to this force of chemical 
affinity building up and sustaining molecules, 
there appear to be two other forces acting be- 
tween the different molecules of every substance ; 
a force of attraction tending constantly to bind 
them more closely together ; and a force of re- 
pulsion endeavoring to neutralize the attraction 
and drive the molecules widely asunder. Upon 
the relative preponderance of these two forces 
depends the physical state of the substance. 
When the attractive force is in the ascendant 
the body is a solid, and its hardness and rigidity 
is presumed to be in proportion to the superiority 
of the force of attraction. In liquids the forces 
of attraction and repulsion are equal, and, as a 
consequence, fluids are incapable of retaining any 
form of their own, but immediately assume that 
of the vessel in which they may be placed. In 
the gaseous state the repellent force is supposed 
to be in excess to such an extent that the mole- 
cules at all times tend to separate as far as pos- 
sible from each other; and, therefore, in orde 
to retain a gas, it must always be inclosed in ¢ 
receptacle capable of resisting this constant effort 
at separation. It is also believed that in gases 
and liquids, and possibly in solids, the molecules 
are in constant motion, swinging round and round 
each other in definite paths. So, if bya stretch of 
the imagination a race of intelligent beings be con- 
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ceived of, small enough to inhabit a molecule, as 
the human race resides upon the globe; and if 
to them a knowledge of astronomy be granted, 
they would accept the neighboring molecules as 
we regard the planets and stars, and would study 
the molecular heavens with all the avidity of a 
Newton or a Herschel. 

“‘Some very curious investigations regarding 
the size of molecules and the rapidity of molecu- 
lar movements have been made. According to 
Sir William Thompson, if an ordinary dewdrop 
were magnified to appear as large as the earth, 
it would, at a little distance, seem rough; by 


reason of its molecular structure, while, on a 
closer inspection, the molecules would appear 
larger than marbles, and smaller than cricket 
balls. 

‘‘In the case of water, for example, the actual 
size of the molecule is somewhere between one- 
two hundred and fifty millionth and one-five 
hundred millionth of an inch in diameter. It 
has also been ascertained that, for example, in 
the case of hydrogen gas, the molecules are mov- 
ing to and fro with a velocity of 607 feet per 
second, or about 4,000 miles per hour. This ex- 
ceedingly rapid, although almost infinitesimal, 
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the gas be heated, its additional 
expansive force will cause the 
movable end to travel along the 
vessel, and by appropriate means 
this motion may be usefully em- 
ployed to do any variety of me- 
chanical work. On the con- 
trary, if mechanical force be 
applied, and the gas be com- 
pressed, heat will make its ap- 
pearance, 

*‘ For many centuries heat 
was supposed to be a very pecu- 
liar substance, having no weight, 
which could in some mysterious 
manner be put into or taken 
out of other bodies. The idea 
that I have just explained, that 
all the phenomena of heat were 
referable to changes in the vi- 
bration of the molecules, was 
first suspected about the begin- 
sOULE's APPARATUS. ning of this century, by Sir 

















molecular movement  beauti- U w.T, 
fully explains the cause of the 

pressure exerted against the 

walls of a vessel by a gas, it 

being due simply to the bom- 

bardment to which the sides of 

the receptacle are continually 

subjected by the impact of the 

molecules. 

“If this explanation of the 
origin of the pressure exerted 
by a gas be correct, any action 
which causes the molecules to 
vibrate more rapidly, or to 
swing through larger orbits, will 
be followed by a correponding 
increase of pressure ; and con- 
versely, a diminution in the 
rapidity of molecular vibration, 
or amplitude, will be accom- 
panied by a corresponding de- 
crease in pressure. Thus, if a 
quantity of gas inclosed in a 
receptacle provided with suit- 
able measuring apparatus be 
heated, a certain amount of 
heat disappears, while at the 
same time the pressure against 
the sides of the vessel is corre- 
spondingly increased. Again, NEWCOMEN’S ENGINE, 1712. 


suppose a quantity of any gas F, Furnace; B. Boiler; G P, Gauge Pipes; S V, Steam Valve; C, Cylinder, 
h ; ‘ > P, Piston; PR, Piston Rod; W B, Wooden Beam; W PR, Weighted Pump 

be inclosed in a vessel provided Rod; M P. Mine Fump 5 ob P, Lift’ Pump; C W T, Cold Water Tank; 
y T, Water Tap to Top of Piston ; IC, Injection Cock; R V, Relief or Sniftin 
with a movable end. If now Valve ; E P, Eduction Pipe ; F WT, Feed Water Tank. af 
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IIumphry Davy and Count Rumford. It re- 
mained, however, for Dr. Joule, in 1849, to dem- 
onstrate by experiment the correctness of the 
theory. While engaged in boring out some can- 
non, Joule noticed that the metal of the gun, as 
well as the tool used in boring, became very hot. 
He perceived that nothing was put into the can- 
non except the mechanical force supplied by the 
machinery to cut away the iron, and at once 
came to -the conclusion that the force of the 
machine was in some mysterious way changed 
into heat. To demonstrate this fact, Joule de- 
vised the apparatus, a drawing 
of which I must trouble the 
court to examine.” 

Here Lawrence took from his 
coat pocket a letter book, and 
selecting therefrom a slip of 
paper, handed it to Miss Al- 
mira, so that she and John 
could see it. 

**You will see,” he continu- 
ed, ‘“‘that Joule arranged a 
kind of fan, or propeller, on a 
spindle, so that it could turn 
inside of a tank containing 
water, to which was added a 
thermometer. By means of a 
weight, and a string wound 
round the spindle, the paddles 
were caused to stir the water, 
while the scale at -one side in- 
dicated the distance through 
which the weight moved. It 
is apparent that the downward 
motion of the weight is only 
hindered by the resistance of- 
fered by the water to the motion 
of the paddle. By this appa 
ratus Dr. Joule proved that the 
mechanical energy of a falling 
weight could be directly chang- 
ed into heat, which warmed the 
water. With the scale and 
thermometer he found that a force of 772 foot 
pounds, that is to say, the force of one pound fall- 
ing 772 feet, would warm the water 1° Fahren- 
heit. The unit of mechanical force has long 
been established as the ‘foot pound,’ or the force 
exerted by one pound falling one foot, while the 
unit of heat is the amount of heat necessary to 
warm one pound of water 1°. Thus Dr. Joule 
established one of the most important of modern 
scientific discoveries: the relation that 772 foot 
pounds were equal to one heat unit. In order to 
explain the conversion of mechanical motion into 
heat, Joule supposed that the motion of the fan 





through the water caused the water molecules to 
vibrate more rapidly, or to move through larger 
orbits, and that this increased molecular motion 
manifested itself as heat. Other investigators, 
notably Professor Tyndall, have shown so many 
instances wherein the disappearance of mechan- 
ical energy is followed by an evolution of heat, 
and conversely the extinction of heat is produc- 
tive of mechanical force, that the scientific world 
now recognizes that these two forms of force are 
mutually interconvertible. 

‘Similarly the force of chemical attraction 
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tending to cause combinations between the vari- 
ous elements may be utilized to exalt molecular 
vibration, which in turn can be usefully employed 
as heat. This is the scientific explanation of 
combustion. <A piece of coal glows on the hearth, 
and gradually wasting away, vanishes into a heap 
of white ashes scarcely amounting to two per 
cent. of the original lump. Science affirms that 
matter is indestructible ; what, then, has become 
of the coal? The chemist says that every atom 
of coal thus burned appropriates from the air two 
atoms of oxygen, and flies off up the chimney as 
invisible carbonic dioxide; while the tiny heap 
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of white ashes is merely the impurities in the 
coal which are not combustible. Between oxygen 
and carbon there exists a strong tendency to com- 
bine. Curiously, however, combination cannot 
take place, or at least only very slowly, at the 
ordinary temperature of the air. But if a piece 
of coal be heated red hot for a moment, chemical 
action sets in rapidly and with great force. The 


SCENE IN THE ENGINE ROOM OF THE STEAMSHIP ‘‘ CITY OF PARIS,” 


oxygen atoms rush furiously to the embrace of 


the carbon atoms. The molecular motion extin- 
guished by their impact is converted into heat, so 
intense that the whole mass glows and flames, 
and we say that we have a fire. In an ordinary 
grate or stove the heat energy is merely diffused 
through the room, or dissipated up the chimney, 
but the steam engine is a contrivance for making 
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heat energy do mechanical work, such as driving 
a ship, drawing a train, etc. There is xo power 
in the engine itself; it only enables man to di- 
rect the energy produced by combustion, and even 
this is accomplished in a very wasteful manner. 

** Every engine consists of three parts, or or- 
gans : a furnace, in which to burn the combus- 
tible; a boiler, wherein the heat energy is absorbed 
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in making steam ; and a cylinder, carrying @ mov- 
able piston to enable the heat force of the stean. 
to be transformed into mechanical work. Th« 
heat derived from the burning coal passes into the 
water in the boiler; here a part is used in mak- 
ing the water hotter, and as this heat can be per- 
ceived by the hand, it is called sensible heat. But 
by far the largest portion is employed in driving 
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the water molecules farther apart. As this heat 
cannot be detected by the senses or the ther- 
mometer, it is called insensible, or latent, heat. 
If a cubic inch of water be placed over the fire 
and boiled it expands enormously, filling as steam 
1,700 times as much space as it occupied in the 
form of water. If the water be confined, and not 
allowed to expand, it exerts a tremendous press- 
ure against the sides of the containing vessel. 
The heat force has disappeared as heat, but has 
reappeared as pressure. ‘To convert a pound of 
water into steam, at the pressure of the atmos- 
phere, requires about 1,200 units of heat, of 
which less than 200 are sensible, while about 
1,000 are employed in increasing molecular vi- 
bration. To withstand this pressure the walls of 
the boilers and the pipes to the engine have to 
be made exceedingly strong. When, however, 
the steam meets the piston it finds an oppor- 
tunity to exert its force in a useful way. In push- 
ing the piston to and fro the steam expands and 
cools, heat being lost in proportion to the me- 
chanical work produced. Thus it appears that 
the steam is merely a messenger, taking heat 
from the furnace and delivering it in the cyl- 
inder. 

“The amount of energy stored up in a steam 
boiler is often very large. Probably the boilers 
of this ship are working at a pressure of 150 
pounds ; if so, the heat energy of the water and 
steam they contain would be about half as great 
as that of gunpowder. If this energy were sud- 
denly to be liberated and concentrated on the 
steamer, it would throw the vessel nearly half a 
mile into the air.” 

“My gracious !” exclaimed John, while even 
Miss Almira looked slightly terrified at the pos- 
sibility of such an occurrence. 

‘*So,” continued Lawrence, “the occasional 


explosion of a boiler is not so very astonishing ; 


on the contrary, considering the tremendous 
amounts of force employed, it is surprising that 
accidents are not of more frequent occurrence. 
Occasionally something gives way, and then the 
tremendous force of heat energy is exhibited, as, 
for instance, the accident in the engine room of 
the City of Paris, last summer, an illustration 
of which I here present.” 

So saying, Lawrence took from his letter book 
another sheet, and handed it to Miss Almira. 

‘* You see,” he continued, ‘‘ what a total wreck 
is represented. How machinery constructed of 
the best materials, in the strongest manner, was 
in a moment literally ground to powder by a 
sudden exhibition of energy: and yet, so care- 
fully was the ship built, and so thoroughly dis- 
ciplined were her officers and crew, that, beyond 
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the destruction of the engine, no damage was 
done. 

‘The growth of the steam engine has been an 
exceedingly curious development. The germ of 
this wonderful invention lies in the writings of 
the earlier Greek philosophers; but this germ 
remained undeveloped for more than two thou- 
sand years, and it was not until early in the seven- 
teenth century that an English blacksmith by 
the name of Newcomen, conceiving the idea of 
actuating a movable piston by means of the 
elastic force of steam, gave such an impetus to 
the new machine as to cause it to develop into 
the greatest power of modern civilization. In 
order to trace this development, please examine 
these illustrations.” Here Lawrence had recourse 
to his letter book, passing to Miss Almira some 
slips of paper. > 

“The first picture,” continued Lawrence, ‘is 
the representation of the Newcomen engine. The 
cylinder, C, is located on top of the boiler, B. By 
means of a valve just beneath the cylinder steam 
was admitted to the under side of the piston, lift- 
ing it to the top of the cylinder. The valve being 
then closed, water from a tank, C WT, above, was 
admitted to the cylinder to condense the steam 
and form a vacuum. The pressure of the air on 
the top of the piston, P, then forced it down to 
the bottom of the cylinder. <A repetition of this 
cycle constituted the operation of the engine, a 
boy being employed to manage the valves. The 
Newcomen engine was exclusively used in pump- 
ing, to lift water from the English coal mines ; 
and while its introduction vastly improved the 
methods and cheapness of coal mining, it was an 
exceedingly uneconomical contrivance. Taking 
steam only on one side of the piston, and inject- 
ing the condensing water directly into the cyl- 
inder, caused immense of heat: so this 
machine wasted more than ninety-nine per cent. 
of the coal energy. Toward the close of the 
seventeenth century a Scotch mechanic by the 
name of Watt was employed by the University 
of Glasgow to repair a small Newcomen machine 
belonging to the college. While experimenting 
on this model, Watt perceived that the great 
wastefulness of the machine was due to losses 
of heat by injecting the condensing water directly 
into the evlinder. To obviate this, Watt added a 
condenser in the form of a separate receptacle, 
connected to the cylinder by an appropriate pipe 
and valve. Subsequently Watt covered the top 
of the cylinder, and, admitting steam to both 
sides of the piston, doubled the power of the 
engine. These improvements are illustrated in 
the diagram of Watt’s engine. 

‘While these changes enhanced the value of 


losses 
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the steam engine, the greatest improvement, 
which, if not discovered by Watt, was certainly 
put by him into practical operation, was the 
‘expansive use of steam.’ In the Newcomen 
engine, every time the piston rose the cylinder 
was entirely filled with steam at the boiler press- 
ure, withdrawing a corresponding quantity of 
heat. To Watt is due the practice of cutting off 
the admission of steam after the piston has com- 
pleted only a fraction of its stroke, say a quarter 
or a third, and allowing the expansive force of 
the steam to push the piston for the remainder 
of the journey. By this means, only one-quarter 
or one-third as much steam is consumed by the 
engine. Watt thus remodeled the Newcomen 
engine, making practically the engine of to-day ; 
for, until very recently, with the exception of im- 
provements in valve gear, the steam engine re- 
mained essentially as Watt left it. Watt’s devices 
so increased the efficiency of the engine, that, in- 
stead of wasting nearly ninety-nine and a half 
per cent. of coal energy, only ninety-two or ninety- 
three per cent. was lost—a vast gain; for it was 
becoming evident that, notwithstanding its ad- 
vantages, the use of the Newcomen engine was 
attended by so great a fuel expense as to prohibit 
its rapid extension. To obviate as far as possible 
this great loss of heat has been the constant prob- 
lem before inventors, a partial solution of which 
has given rise to the compound and triple ex- 
pansion engines of the present day; such mag- 
nificent pieces of machinery as now propel our 
ocean steamships, and of which an example is 
given in the engraving of the Augusla Victoria’s 
machinery. 

‘‘In order to demonstrate the principle of the 
modern engine, I must ask the court to allow the 
plaintiff to make some mathematical calculations 
for me.” So saying, Lawrence handed a pencil 
and a slip of paper to John. 

‘*Well, I never did!” exclaimed John, in an 
undertone. ‘The idea of asking me to help you 
prove your own case !” 

At this remark the court smiled, but Lawrence 
continued, with imperturbable gravity : ‘To con- 
vert a pound of water into steam at a pressure of 
twenty pounds above a vacuum requires 1,183 
heat units. Suppose we had a Newcomen engine, 
the cylinder of which was just large enough to 
contain one pound of this steam. Every time 
the cylinder was filled 1,183 heat units would 
be withdrawn from the boiler. When the steam 
is shut off and condensed we will allow that a 
fairly good vacuum is formed, leaving only a 
pound and a half pressure on the under side of 
the piston. The air is pressing on the top of the 
piston with a force of fifteen pounds to the square 


inch ; therefore, the effective pressure tending to 
drive the piston downward is thirteen and a half 
pounds, and if we give the piston an area of 106 
square inches and a stroke of one foot, we shall 
have 1,350 foot pounds as the mechanical work 
done in one stroke of the engine. Now, Mr. 
Defendant, if 772 foot pounds are equal to one 
heat unit, how many heat units has our engine 
converted into work ?” 

“About 1.7,” answered John, after a mo- 
ment’s figuring. 

‘* Yes,” answered Lawrence. ‘ And drawn from 
the boiler 1,183 heat units, or we have thrown 
away 99.5 per cent. Now take a Watt engine 
with the same cylinder, but arranged to cut off 
the admission of steam when the piston has made 
one-quarter of its stroke. As the steam expands 
in the cylinder the pressure decreases. The aver- 
age pressure on the piston (which is what is re- 
quired to ascertain the mechanical work) can 
only be determined by quite an abstruse calcula- 
tion, so you must take my word that it will be 
about eleven pounds per square inch; thus we 
get 1,100 foot pounds as the work done at every 
stroke, instead of 1,350, and dividing by 772, we 
get 1.4 heat units as the equivalent of the work 
done. Only one-quarter of the steam has been 
used, so 295 heat units have been taken from the 
boiler, and we have lost only 95 per cent. of the 
energy, instead of 99.5—a very great gain.” 

‘** But,” said John, ‘‘the engine does not give 
as much power.” 

True,” returned Lawrence, ‘‘ to get the same 
power the cylinder would have to be made a little 
larger; but the fact to which I desire to direct 
attention is the economy to be derived by allow- 
ing the steam to do its work by expansion. Not- 
withstanding the manifest advantage to be derived 
from Watt’s application of, this principle of ex- 
pansion, engineers were a long time in perceiving 
the extent of its possibilities. Less than thirty 
years ago the Cunard ships were driven by en- 
gines taking steam at only fifteen pounds above 
the atmosphere. With so small a boiler pressure 
it was impossible to obtain much expansion. By 
the recent developments of iron and steel manu- 
facture, engine builders have been supplied with 
better materials from which boilers capable of 
varrying higher pressures could be made, and the 
present ocean vessels use steam at 150 or 200 
pounds, while small boilers have been constructed 
to make steam at 800 or 1,000 pounds. With 
higher steam pressure greater ranges of expan- 
sion were feasible, but other difficulties presented 
themselves. As the steam expands it rapidly 
cools, Suppose an engine to be supplied with 
steam at 200 pounds, the temperature would be 
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about 385° ; and imagine expansion to be carried 
down to 14 pounds above a vacuum. At this lat- 
ter pressure the temperature is only 115°; conse- 
quently, at every stroke the cylinder and all of 
the adjacent metal parts of the engine have to be 
heated and cooled from 115° to 385°, a range of 
temperature of 270° too great to be practically 
manageable. This difficulty has been largely sur- 
mounted in the modern multi-cylinder engine. 
Instead of compelling the steam to do all the 
work of expansion in one cylinder, two or more 
are provided, the steam passing successively from 
one cylinder to another. Thus, in the preceding 
example, if we suppose the expansion to take 
place equally in three cylinders, instead of only 
one, the range of temperature for each cylinder 
would be 90°, an amount much easier to handle. 
By a gradual process of growth the efficiency of 
the steam engine has been so increased that now 
some fifteen per cent. of the coal energy is deliv- 
ered in the form of mechanical work. In the 
days of Newcomen thirty pounds of coal were 
consumed by the engine to produce a horse 
power, while now the same work is accomplished 
by the use of one anda quarter pounds. Prob- 
ably this ship and cargo weigh in the neighbor- 
hood of 20,000 tons, and her engines are rated at 
10,000 horse power, consuming 15,000 pounds of 


coal per hour. To cross the ocean in six days she 
must run twenty miles an hour, so to move one 
ton one mile the ship’s engines only burn sta 
tenths of an ounce of coal. Thus a modern steam- 
ship, by utilizing the energy developed by burn- 
ing a newspaper, could move a ton of freight 
between two and three miles. 

‘‘Historians give glowing accounts of the 
magnificence of Cleopatra’s fleet, counting by 
hundreds the slaves necessary to man the oars. 
Suppose manual labor to be substituted for our 
engine, and imagine the ship supplied with 2,400 
oars, with aman to each one. As it would not 
be possible for the men to work more than eight 
hours at a time, a crew of 7,200 men would be 
necessary for the ship. Yet this enormous force 
would give but 400 horse power, capable of pro- 
pelling the vessel about two miles an hour, instead 
of the twenty she now makes. ‘To equal the en- 
gine, a crew of 350,000 men would be needed ; 
and as these would weigh about 40,000 tons, it 
would be impossible for the ship to carry them, 
to say nothing of the necessary food and other 
supplies. If, instead of men, horses were used, 
the ship would need 75,000 to keep her contin- 
uously moving. Such a team, if arranged ‘ tan- 
dem,’ would extend 125 miles, and would require 
a stable covering a hundred acres. 
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‘*Now, may it please the court,” continued 
Lawrence, “while I have thus endeavored to 
justify the statement that I made to the defend- 
ant, I feel that I ought to plead guilty to the 
charge, and confess judgment, for in reality it is 
not the coal that is driving the ship, but it is the 
sn.” 

“The sun !” repeated John, in a tone of great 
astonishment, while even Miss 
Almira’s face wore a look of sur- 
prise. 

“Yes,” replied Lawrence, 
“the san. You saw, when we 
were in the boiler room, the glow- 
ing piles of coal in the furnace. 
And I have endeavored to show 
you that the engine simply trans- 
formed the heat energy of the fire 
into mechanical motion. ‘To burn 
a pound of coal requires about ten 
pounds of air. Now, our engine 
is using something like seven and 
i half tons of coal an hour, re- 
quiring seventy-five tons of air 
for its combustion, needing, in 
the course of the voyage, 10,000 
or 12,000 tons of air.” 

“My !” exclaimed John; ‘no 
wonder they need a big smoke- 
stack.” 

‘In some way or other,” con 
tinned Lawrence, ‘‘the sunlight, 
through the vital forces of vege- 
table life, has the power to sepa- 
rate the atoms of carbon and oxy- 
gen, and to store up as woody 
fibre, in the trunks and leaves 
of trees and plants, the carbon 
atoms, while the oxygen is set 
free and restored to the air. 
Geologists suppose that many 
million years ago all of the carbon 
that now exists in the coal fields 
and in the wells of oil and natural 
gas was united with oxygen, and 
distributed through the atmos- 
phere. It is also imagined that between the 
a ctic circles a climate exceedingly warm and 
moist prevailed, particularly favorable to the de- 
velopment of a plant life that the present jungles 
of the tropics but faintly reflect. Probably the 
greater part of the earth was covered with scenes 
such as are here represented.” 

So saying, Lawrence again had recourse to his 
letter book, giving to Miss Almira and John the 
accompanying pictures. 

“Through many centuries the sunbeams poured 


their energy upon the globe; generation after 
generation of gigantic ferns and palms, such as 
you see in this ‘Ideal Landscape’ picture, arose, 
lived and died ; separating, under the influence 
of the sunlight, the carbon and oxygen of the 
atmosphere ; storing up the carbon and return- 
ing the oxygen to the air. Thousands of ages of 
this luxuriant plant life continued, until in cer- 





IMPRESSION OF A COAL PLANT. 


tain localities the earth was covered many hun- 
dreds of feet in thickness with the remains of the 
reign of plants. Under this increasing burden 
the land gradually sank, the sea encroached, 
briaging with it a covering of sand and mud, 
carefully sealing up and burying beneath ever- 
augmenting layers of shale and slate the pre- 
cious carbon of the plants. Ages rolled on, and, 
under the pressure of thousands of feet of sand- 
stone and limestone deposited by the ocean, the 
vegetable matter was hardened and compacted, 
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and much of its volatile constituents expelled, 
leaving the hard and rocklike carbon that we now 
know as coal, Again the land arose, the sea 
receded ; and as the former ocean bed became 
habitable, mankind discovered, sealed in the 
rocks, an almost boundless store of preserved 
sunlight, ready at his bidding to drive his ships, 
haul his cars, turn his spindles, and, in fact, to 
perform for him more offices than all the fabled 
slaves of the lamp were called upon to execute. 
So you see that I was really wrong in the asser- 
tion that the coal was a black giant driving our 
steamship: in reality, it is the white strength of 
the sunlight preserved in the black carbon of the 
coal that is forcing us steadily eastward. And 
now, having pleaded guilty to the charge brought 
against me, I throw myself upon the mercy of the 
court.” Here Lawrence paused. 

“Well,” said Miss Almira, ‘‘[ am sure we are 
much indebted to Mr. Wollaston for his explana- 
tion, and, as long as he has pleaded guilty, I sup- 
pose I shall have to find him guilty, and fine him 
the five oranges.” 

«© Ah!” said John, in a tone of satisfaction, 
“that’s good. Hark !”’ said he. 

Just then the clear tones of a bell broke upon 
the ears of the party. 

*« Eight bells,” said John, counting the strokes 


and jumping up. ‘‘ That means luncheon. Come 
on.” 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


An original mode of sounding a fire alarm is adopted in 
a town in Colorado. In that region tlie revolver is consid- 
ered an indispensable article of daily wear, and affords 
the quickest means of announcing to the rest of the com- 
munity the impending danger. Whenever a fire is discov- 
ered a rapid and promiscuous discharge of this firearm 
spreads the news through the town. This method, though 
crude, is found to work fairly well. It has, however, one 
drawback, in that the fire department, as well as the pub- 
lic, is often uncertain whether a fire or a fight is in prog- 
ress, and whatever the truth may tur out to be, somebody 
is sure to be disappointed. 


In China paper is made from a spider’s web, and, 
though nearly transparent, a sheet will bear two columns 
of distinct print. The sacred white spider furnishes the 
necessary web. 

Every watch is a compass, if you only know how to 
use it. The process consists simply in pointing the hour 
hand to the sun. The point exactly halfway between the 
hour and the figure twelve is south, and the diametrically 
opposite figure is as truly north as if indicated by the mag- 
netic needle. 

In Scotland many small vessels are now propelled by 
water jets, and some of the Clyde steam ferryboats are 
thus driven. One of the most interesting examples of the 
application of the water-jet system is a lifeboat, fifty feet 
long, which has recently been built. 
170 horse power, geared directly to a centrifugal pump 


The engines are of 
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which runs at 400 revolutions per minute. The water is 
drawn in through a scoop inlet, pointing forward on the 
bottom of the buat. 

Ir has hitherto been generally believed that the Mont- 
golfier or hot-air balloon cannot be used in tropical cli- 
mates. If this were true, ballooning for war purposes 
would, of course, be impossible in places where coal gas 
could not be obtained. We learn now that Percival Spen- 
cer, who has been making a series of interesting balloon 
experiments in Central India, has succeeded in showing 
that the theory is without foundation. At Secunderabad, 
in presence of the garrison and a crowd of European and 
native spectators, he lately made an ascent in his patent 
asbestus balloon. The inflation was effected by the burn- 
ing of methylated spirit inside the balloon, which was 
held in place by twenty-five soldiers of the Bedford Reg- 
iment until the word to ‘‘ let go” was given. After rising 
to a considerable height, the aeronaut descended by means 
of his parachute. The spot where the ascent was made is 
over 2,000 feet above the level of the sea. 


A steam phaeton has been introduced into Paris by M. 
Serpollet, the inventor of an inexplosible steam boiler of 
sinall dimensions. It resembles an ordinary phaeton, and 
has under the body of the carriage a Serpollet motor, with 
an inexplosible boiler and a funnel bent down to dis- 
charge the smoke under the hind wheel of the vehicle. It 
is guided by a single iron wheel after the manner of a tri- 
cycle. Its speed is limited by the prefecture to about ten 
miles an hour, though on a good country road a speed of 
fifteen miles an hour is said to have been kept up with 
seven persons in the carriage. The tank holds enough 
water for a journey of twenty miles, and the supply of 
fuel in the bunker is equal toa run of thirty-six miles. 
The feeding of the engine with water and fuel is done 
automatically, and the stopping, steering and slowing are 
well under the control of the driver on the front seat of 
the carriage. 

An invention is reported by which it is said the manu- 
facture of artificial fur can be simply and cheaply carried 
on. Nothing definite is yet known of the mode of manu- 
facture, which has been kept entirely secret, but active 
steps are understood to be in progress for its early devel- 
opment. If the advantages claimed for this process can 
be established it will effect a revolution in the great fur 
industry of the Northwest. 
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Mr. W. D. Howes is a graceful and pleasing writer. 
While his stories cannot be said to be masterpieces of the 
novelist’s art, they are so charmingly told that they prove 
very entertaining reading. Mr. Howells is even more 
pleasing in his essays than in his fiction. No matter what 
subject he may select to discourse upon, his readers are 
sure to be charmed with his style, although they may often 
disagree with him in his conclusions. A number of Mr. 
Howells’s literary essays have lately been collected and 
published in a neat little volume, with the title ‘+ Criticism 
and Fiction” (Harper Brothers, New York). Within the 
confines of this pretty book are discussed the scope and 
influence of modern criticism, the evils of anonymity in 
journalism, the attitude of critics toward authors, the 
difference of English and American novels, and other like 
subjects. These essays will be read with great pleasure, 
but only the author’s most devoted admirers will be able 
to agree with some of the views expressed. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


A uITTLE volume of good short stories is the well-named 
“ A Book o’ Nine Tales,” by Arlo Bates (Roberts Broth- 
ers, Boston. Those who know Mr. Bates only through 
his more elaborate stories, such as ‘‘ The Philistines,” do 
not know how interesting he can be at times, nor how 
well he can write when he wants to. Mr. Bates’s style is 
always fresh and bright, but in these short tales he com- 
bines an even more attractive style with interesting and 
charming stories. He lays aside for the moment the pen 
of satire, which he so often uses and with great power, 
but by which he has made most of his work uninterest- 
ing to the average story reader, and taking up a fresh pen 
produces some really good work. ‘ A Strange Idyl,” the 
leading tale, will take rank among the best short stories 
that have appeared in recent years. But Mr. Bates, while 
he manfully keeps from satire in these stories, could not 
refrain from injecting some of it into the book itself. ‘To 
do this he has inserted after each tale what is called an 
‘* Interlude,” in which he gives full swing once more to 
the pen he had set aside, and pitches into the ways of 
women. These interludes are very slight and trivial, and 
they seem even more so beside the well-told and interest- 
ing stories with which they are allowed to keep company. 


WE are given a peep into that other world from which 
no traveler returns, in ‘‘ Beyond the Bourne,” by Amos K. 
Fiske (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York). The book 
is supposed to be made up from the manuscript of a man 
who was so badly injured in a railroad accident that he 
lay three days unconscious, and during that time his soul 
was in the regions above. The novel and curious experi- 
ences of this spirit in the undiscovered country are set 
forth in a graphic and entertaining style. Many practical 
hints as to the way we should conduct ourselves on this 
world may be gained from this author’s ideas of how it 
is in heaven, so that the book is valuable as well as inter- 
esting. 

A very pretty Swiss .story is ‘‘ A Question of Love,” 
from the French of T. Combe, by Annie R. Ramsey (Rob- 
erts Brothers, Boston). It is a quiet, simple little tale, told 
in a graceful and charming style. The translator is to be 
congratulated on the way she has done her work. 


Amone the latest additions to Peterson’s Twenty-five 
cent Series of Choice Fiction are ‘‘ The Mysteries of Mar- 
scilles,”* by Emile Zola, and ‘‘ His Heart’s Delight,” by 
Lady Maude Rutledge. 


Fereaus Hume, the author of ‘‘ The Mystery of a Han- 
som Cab,” has written another thrilling, hair-raising story : 
** Monsieur Judas” (The Waverly Company, New York). 
Tt is a detective story, and is full of stirring scenes and 
situations. 


Tue Welch, Fracker Company have issued, in an ele- 
gant 12mo volume, Pierre Loti’s ‘‘ Into Morocco,” trans- 
lated from the French by E. P. Robins, and embellished 
with reproductions of the original illustrations by Benja- 
min Constant and Aimé Marot. The material is fresh and 
ricturesque, while the peculiar dreaminess and rich color 
of Loti’s style are effectively transmitted. In short, the 
ook fully meets the anticipations aroused by the author’s 
utroduction, from which we extract the following: ‘ As 
to His Majesty the Sultan, I am glad that he is handsome; 
that he will have neither press nor parliament, roads nor 
railroads in his dominions; that he rides splendid horses, 
and that he made me a present of a long, silver-mounted 
musket and a great sword inlaid with gold. I admire the 
lofty, serene, disdainful way he has in looking at outside 
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contemporary agitations ; I agree with him in thinking 
that the faith of our forefathers, from which still spring 
martyrs and prophets, is a good thing to cling to, and 
a sweet consolation to man in his last moments. What 
boots it to take such pains to overturn everything, to un- 
derstand and embrace so many innovations, since we must 
die; since some day, in sunlight or in shade, when, God 
alone can tell, we must give up the ghost? Nay, let us 
rather hold to the traditions of our fathers, which, by 
uniting us more closely with the generations that are gone 
and those that are to come, seem to lengthen out our own 
days. Let us live ina vague dream of eternity, careless 
of what earth has in store for us to-morrow ; let us suffer 
our walls to crumble away beneath our burning summer 
sun, let us suffer the grass to grow on our roofs, our cattle 
to rot where they fall. Regardless of all beside, let us 
grasp as they pass those things which do not deceive: 
beautiful women, fine horses, magnificent gardens and the 
perfume of flowers. Let those alone, then, accompany 
me in my travels who have some time at evening felt a 
thrill pass through them at the first plaintive notes of the 
little Arab flutes accompanying the drums. They are my 
comrades, they who have experienced that, my eomrades 
and my brothers; let them mount with me my broad- 
chested brown horse with flying mane and tail, and I will 
be their guide over plains carpeted with flowers, across 
solitary deserts of iris and daffodils; I will conduct them 
under the fierce sun to the very depths of this immemo- 
rial country, and will show them the dead cities there, 
whose requiem is the murmur of unceasing prayers.” 


A Book of poems possessing more than ordinary*merit 
of such works is ‘‘ Dramatic Sketches and Poems,” by 
Louis J. Block (J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia ) 
Fine poetic thought, well expressed, is shown in this per- 
fectly bound little volume. Another book of verse from 
the same publishers is ‘* Bohemia and Other Poems,” by 
Isabella T. Aitken. 


A noox containing a good deal of information and ad- 
vice relative to the care of the face, hair, teeth, nails, feet, 
and upon the preservation of the general health, is ‘‘ He- 
redity, Health and Personal Beauty,” by Dr. John V. Shoe- 
maker (F. A. Davis, Philadelphia). 





NEW PUBLICATI@NS RECEIVED. 


Criticism anp Fiction. By W. D. Howells. With Por- 
trait. 188 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Harper Brothers, New 
York. 

A Question or Love. From the French of T. Combe, by 
Annie R. Ramsey. 258 pp. Cloth, $4.00. Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. 

A Boox o’ Ning Taues. By Arlo Bates. 332 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

Passion FLowers AND THE Cross. By Emma Howard 
Wight. With Portrait. 242 pp. Paper, 50c. Cal- 
endar Publishing Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Bryonp THE Bourne. By Amos K. Fiske. 222 pp. Cloth. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 

Monsieur Jupas. By Fergus Hume. 192 pp. Paper, 
25e. Waverly Company, New York. 

Quita. By Ceci] Dunstan. 303 pp. Paper, 50c. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

His Heart’s Devicut. By Lady Maude Rutledge. 294 
pp. Paper, 25¢c. T. L. Peterson & Brothers, Phila- 
delphia. 

Tue Mysrenres or Marserties. By Emile Zola. 202 pp. 
Paper, 25c. 'T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 
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